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Only  these  STRAIGHT  lugs  with' wedge- in  Action 
gm  "The  Greatest PuH  on  Earth!" 


Goodyear's  STFIAIGHT-LUG  Super-Sure-Grip  is  widely  imitated  — 
but  a  close  look  will  show  you  where  imitators  fall  down: 

SUPER -SURE -GRIP'S  RULER-  LONG  EVEN  WEAR -for  s/ra/gA/ lugs 

STRAIGHT  LUGS  come  closer  together  '^ork  evenly  against  soil,  roll  smoothly 

at  shoulders,  take  "v/edge-in"  bites  on  road  -  and  so  wear  evenly,  last 

that  hrm  loose  soil  — give  "the  greatest  longer! 

pull  on  earth  I"  cfV 

RE-LUGGING  SAVINGS- for  Super. 
SurE-GriP'S  vastly  greater  body 
strength  keeps  it  lit  to  re-lug  or  retread 
—saves  replacement! 


O-P-E-N  C-E-N-T-E-R  ,  helps  straight 
*ngs  bite  deeper,  pull  better! 


When  these  four  Goodyear  features  start  working  for  you,  saving 
time  and  money  at  every  turn,  you'll  know  why  more  farmers 
surveyed  prefer  SupeR-Sure-Grips  than  the  next  2  makes  put 
together!  Why  not  talk  things  over  with  your  helpful  Goodyear 
dealer?  Goodyear,  Farm  Tire  Dept.,  Akron  16,  Ohio. 


8uper-Sure-Grip-T.  M.  The  Goodyear  TfreA  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 


FIRST  in  Traction  •  FIRST  in  Long  Wear  •  FIRST  in  Popularity 


Super-Sure-Gnp  Tractor  Tires 

cSo!  there's  a  specially  designed  GOODYEAR  TIRE  FOR  EACH  VEHICLE  ON  THE  FARM  M 

Wp  think  you'll  like  "THE  GREATEST  STORY  EVER  701.D  -every  Sunday-ABC  Radio  Network-THE  GOODYEAR  TELEVISION  PLAYHOUSE-every  other  Sunday-NBC  TV  Network 


Qmumu 


Quick  as  a  CJicfc..  .you 


and  muff 

with  the  McCormick^  FARMALL"^  SUPER  C 


You’ve  never  hitched  a  mower  so  easily  ...  so  jastl 
Simply  back  the  Super  C.  Twin  coupling  beams  on  the  McCormick 
mower  slip  into  Fast-Hitch  sockets  and  click  .  .  .  hitching  is  in¬ 
stant,  automatic.  Snap  the  hydraulic  Touch-Control  link  into 
place,  touch  the  control  lever  and  raise  the  mower  for  easy  power 
take-off  and  drag  bar  connections  ...  no  tugging,  no  lifting!  In 
two  minutes  or  less  you’re  ready  to  mow  35  acres  a  day.  Or,  switch 
from  mower  to  rake  to  baler  and  back  again,  as  often  as  you  wish 
.  .  .  you  lose  no  valuable  field  time  with  Farmall  Fast-Hitch! 


. . .  then  fast-Hifth  and  Bale  up  to 
10  tons  an  hour  with  new  McCormick  55 

Slip  the  Fa.st-Hitch  drawbar  into  place,  then  lower 
it  hydraulically  for  no-lift  hitching  the  Farmall  Super  C  to 
either  the  twine  or  wire-tying,  engine-driven  McCormick 
No.  55.  In  seconds  it’s  ready  to  start  kicking  out  big,  tight- 
packed  15  X  19-inch  bales  that  haul  and  stack  to  beat  any 
you’ve  ever  made — with  a  record  for  non-stop,  non-miss 
tonnage  never  before  equalled  by  any  baler  on  the  market. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

O.  Box  7333,  Do0.  rq-3.  Chicago  $0,  Illinois 

Pleas*  send  me  yovr  new  catalogs  as  checked  below: 

D  Farmall  Super  C  Fast-Hitch  G  No.  55  engine-drive  baler 
□  No.  5  side  delivery  rake  □  No.  45  PTO-drive  baler 


Prove  to  yourself  that  you  can  save  valuable  hours  at 
haying  time  with  Farmall  Super  C  Fast-Hitch  and  big- 
capacity  McCormick  hay  machines.  Be  ready  to  Fast- 
Hitch  and  GO  when  hay  is  ready  to  cut!  See  your  IH 
dealer  for  a  demonstration  NOW! 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 


NEW  catalogs 
. . .  Write 
TODAY! 


International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use  —  McCormick  Farm  Equipment 
and  Farmall  Tractors  . . .  Motor  Trucks  . . .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  . . .  Refrig¬ 
erators  and  Freezers — General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 


Namn 

My  IH  Dealer  is. 

There  ere 
REAL 


REASONS 


is  better! 


PORTABLE  SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION 


FOR  SURE  PROFITS! 


The  most  important  guaranty  of  getting  a  profitable,  depend¬ 


able  and  easily  financed  portable  sprinkler  irrigation  system  is 


THE  REPUTATION  AND  ABILITIES  OF  THE  MANUFACTURER  AND  HIS 


DEALERS.  Each  Shur-Rane  installation  is  backed  by  the  entire  re 


sources  and  research  facilities  of  Food  Machinery  and  Chemical 


Corporation,  the  nation’s  leading  manufacturer  of  irrigation  equip 


ment.  Why  gamble?  Be  sure  with  Shur-Rane. 


Farm  Quarterly.  Vol.  Nine.  No.  One.  Editorial.  Circulation  and  Executive  Offices.  22  East  12th  Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Published  quartetiv  by  the  Au^tomobile  Digest  Publishing  Corp 
Copyright  1954.  Subscription  price  30c  a  copy;  $2.00  for  one  year;  $3.50  for  two  years;  $5.00  for  three  years.  Add  $1  00  per  veaj  extra  for  rales  outside  the  L.S.,  Canada. 

Entered  as  second  class  matter  at  the  Post  O&ce,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879.  (Title  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  On.) 


custom-engineered 
to  your  own  farm 
INSURES: 


*  Larger  Yields 

*  Better  Quality 
Yields 

*  Faster  Seed 
Germination 

*  Water 
Conservation 

*  Better  Fertilizing 

*  Drought  Insurance 

*  Soil  Conservation 

*  Labor  and 
Time  Saving 


CITY, 


•  a  Shur-Rane  system  will 
never  be  an  orphan  —  you 
can  always  be  sure  of  serv¬ 
ice,  parts  and  additions. 

G  a  large  staff  of  field  engi¬ 
neers  backs  up  your  well- 
trained  Shur-Rane  dealer 
in  solving  your  individual 
irrigation  problems. 


•  the  most  soundly  engi¬ 
neered  system  in  the  world 
—specially  designed  and  in¬ 
stalled  jor  your  own  soil, 
crops,  land  slope,  weather, 
for  your  own  water  supply 
and  labor  conditions. 


G  backed  by  a  national  or¬ 
ganization  that  is  techni¬ 
cally  and  financially  able  to 
guaranty  satisfactory  per¬ 
formance. 


NEW!  See  ad  describiiif;  new  Shl'r-Kane  wheel  type 
Bprinkler  systems,  Shl'r-Koll  on  Page  1 19. 


SKUR-GANI  RIRIOATION  STSTUU,  DCFT.  F(a-Si'4 
M««lila*ry  «Md  Ciio—lwri  Corporati** 

R.a  B«x  145  •  Smm  Jm*  1,  CalMm^ 

H  hi  MM  of  th.  14  SouHnaiMm  StotM,  Mod  to  FtorMa  OMtiaa.  Lahti— dL  Plo. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  my  free  copy  of  “What  you  should 
know  about  Portable  ^rinkler  IrrigationT 


G  continuous  improvements 
enable  you  to  keep  your 
Shur-Rane  system  up-to- 
the-minute  at  all  times  and 
at  lowest  cost  to  you. 
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Partial  view  of  the  complete  wp-to*dafe  engi 
neering  department  mointoined  by  SHUR-RANE 


New  Idea  120  bu.,  PTO  spreader.  4  rates  of  feed  for  each  forward  gear  of  your  tractor.  Works  under  greater  variety  of  field  conditions. 


How  to  get  the  most  for  your  money 


To  farm  profitably  today,  every 
dollar  you  invest  in  equipment  has 
to  produce  income  like  it  never 
did  before.  For  instance,  suppose 
you  are  thinking  about  buying  a 
manure  spreader. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  a 
New  Idea  gives  you  more  value 
per  dollar  you  invest.  New  Idea 
built  the  first  “widespread”  ma¬ 
nure  spreader.  New  Idea  has  built 


and  sold  more  spreaders  for  more 
years  than  any  other  company. 
It’s  one  of  New  Idea’s  main  prod¬ 
ucts,  not  just  a  sideline.  New  Idea 
spreaders  are  the  result  of  experi¬ 
ence  that  only  New  Idea  has  — 
experience  that  comes  from  build¬ 
ing  and  selling  over  a  half  million 
spreaders;  changing,  improving, 
perfecting  year  after  year. 

You  can  choose  from  4  models: 


the  big  No.  15  PTO  shown  above; 
or  a  ground-driven,  2-wheel,  90- 
bushel  model;  or  a  2-wheel,  65- 
bushel  model;  or  a  4-wheel,  tractor 
or  horse-drawn,  75-bushel  model. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money. 
Look  at  others,  then  go  to  your 
New  Idea  dealer  and  compare 
point  for  point.  You’ll  see  why  it’s 
such  a  good  idea  to  buy  a  New 
Idea  manure  spreader. 


SPECIFICATIONS  (No.  15  PTO  120  bu.  spreader) 

BOX  —  select,  corrosion-resistant  pine,  double  riveted  to  steel  frame, 
topped  by  steel  flares;  FRAME  —  heavy  gauge  angle  steel;  DRIVE 
GEARS  —  completely  enclosed  in  oil  bath;  ‘BEARINGS  —  centrally 
loaded,  self-aligning,  with  renewable  bushings;  tapered  roller  bear¬ 
ings  in  wheel  hubs;  PADDLES  —  heavy  duty,  individually  replace¬ 
able;  CYLINDERS  —  heavy  steel  with  116  staggered  high  carbon  steel 
teeth;  OPERATING  PARTS  —  fully  shielded  for  longer  life  and  safety. 


Fertilizer  Spreaders  —  The  newest  member  of  the  famous  New  Idea 
line.  They're  so  good  you  gel  this  ironclad  guarantee:  “The  New 
Idea  Fertilizer  Spreader  will  spread  fertilizer  in  ANY  condition  in 
ANY*  amount,  uniformly  ond  accurately  without  clogging  or  your 
money  bock."  Choose  from  5  models:  12-fl..  lO-fl.,  8-ft.,  6-ft.,  S-ft.; 
plus  tractor-mounted  side-dresser  for  Ford  or  Ferguson  tractors.  Also 
a  gross  seeder  attachment.  (•from  10  to  5000  lbs.  pmt  ocr.) 


N£  w  Idea 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY, 


DEPT.  1100,  COLDWATER,  OHIO 
PImast  s.nd  fr..  Iii»rafur»  as  chackad: 

□  No.  IS  PTO  Spraoder  (120  bu.) 

□  No.  12- A  SprMdar  (90  bo.) 

G  No.  14-A  Spreod.r  (6S-bu.) 

G  No.  lO-A  Spr.od.r  (4-who.l — 7S-bu.) 


Q  Fortilizer  Sprooders 
O  Neod  for  Schoolwork 
Q  I  form _ acres 
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Life. 


what  a  tractor!  What  equipment!  That’s  what 
you’ll  say  when  you  do  all  your  larininjEr  jobs  with 
one  of  these  modern  two-plow  John  Deeres  that’s 
so  easy  to  handle  ...  so  easy  on  you  and  your 
f>ocketb<K)k. 

Best  way  to  get  the  complete  story  is  to  take  the 
wheel  and  drii  e  .  .  .  exjx'rience  the  easy  steering  .  .  . 
the  unexcelled  view  when  cultivating  .  .  .  the  four 
forward  speeds  .  .  .  the  ease  of  changing  tools  on  the 
3-|X)int  hitch  .  .  .  the  extra  comfort  provided  for  the 
operator,  sitting  or  standing  .  .  .  the  exclusive  Load- 
and-Depth  Control  .  .  .  the  quick,  ellective  action  of 


the  independent,  self-energizing  brakes  .  .  .  and  best 
of  all.  the  time-proved  Touch-o-matic  hydraulic  control 
of  the  Quik-Tatch  working  tools. 

Remember  —  in  choosing  your  new  tractor,  it’s 
performance  that  counts  .  .  .  and  that’s  where  the  “40” 
speaks  for  itself. 

Remember,  too,  that  when  you  choose  a  “40”  for 
your  working  partner,  you  can  get  just  the  matched 
equipment  you  need  at  any  time  during  the  tractor’s 
long  life.  The  Quik-Tatch  cultivator,  shown  above, 
is  just  one  of  more  than  forty  integral,  hydraulically 
controlled  tools  now  being  built  for  the  “40”. 


NOT  JUST  ONE  MODEL  .  .  .  You  Can  Choose 
the  W  that  Fits  Your  Needs  Exactly 


STANDARD 


Send  for  Free  Literature 

JOHN  DEERE.  Moline,  Illinois 
Dept.  G54 

PUase  send  me  free  literature  on  the 
Q  "40"  Tricycle  O  "40"  Standard 
Q  "40"  Utility  □  "40"  Crawler 


Rural  Route  So . Box. 


Town . State 


Farmer  Wilson 

won  his  bet 


r{n<f  1954,  I'olume  9,  Number  1 


i  F£WYeAPSLAT£R//^^LOfUDA\;^^ 
IS  WMAT  I  WRnrrP  fpamk^ 
^  ...IMPROVED  PASTURE.,  GOOD  CALF 
.  PROGRAM,  AND  GOOD  RATIONS  -  PLUS 
FlJOmOA'S  CLIAAATE  AND  GROWING  -A 
MAR»<.ET  DID  IT.  WE  ARE  MAKING  MONEY!" 


STOCK 

Chicken  Paper . 

Calf  Scouts . 

How  to  Switch  Grains  in  Feedins! 
Is  Xow  the  Time  to  Start  in  Sheei 


New  \Vays  to  U.se  Nitrogen 
Irrigation  . 


Alfalfas  that  Spread 
Rice  . 


GOT  A  WIRE  FROM  FRANK. ^ 
LISTEN,  “letter  RECEIVED, 
CONGRATULATIONS .  BUY 
YOURSELF  A  CALF  ON  ME !  f* 
SNOW  TWO  FEET  DEEP, 

HERE  .TEMPERATURE 
lO  ABOVE,  CAN  ^ 

YOU  USE  A  GOOD 
s.  HAND 


— ^  POOR  FRANKTI 
KNEE  DEEP  IN  SNOW 
>^AND  WE’RE  GOING 
SWIMMING  AT  the  beach 
v,  BET  he'll  COME  TO  ^ 
/  FLORtOA.TOO* 


Country  Smoke  F^aters 
Court  of  the  Waters.  . 
The  Night  Riders.  .  .  . 
The  Medicine  Man  .  . 
The  Flowers  of  Spring 

Lifetime  Fences . 

Water  Softeners . 

Report  on  Sniddelaar. 


Follow  the  lead  of  Farmer  ^’ilson  .  .  . 
rombine  profitable  farming  with  happier 
living. 

Fa»t-growing  Florida,  with  its  mild  year 
’round  climate  and  other  agricultural 
advantages,  offers  real  opportunities  to 
experienced  dairymen,  poultrymen,  truck 
farmers,  livestock  raisers  and  nurserymen. 
Adequate  capital  is  necessary,  of  course. 

Get  away  from  winter!  Plan  a  Florida 
vacation  now.  Take  time  out  from  sight¬ 
seeing  and  sunny  fun  to  visit  the  farm  areas 
and  personally  “look  the  ground  over.” 

Meanwhile  mail  coupon  for  36-page  book¬ 
let  filled  with  photographs  and  facts  on 
agricultural  opportunities  in  Florida. 


Letters  . 

0\cr  the  Back  Fence 

Poultry  Yard . 

The  Dairy  Barn  ...  . 

Farm  Books . 

The  Farm’s  Pictures. 
Coming  in  Summer.  . 
Index  to  .Advertisers. 


FABULOUS 


22  East  Twelfth  Street.  Cincinnati  10.  Ohio 

R.  J.  McGinnis,  Editor  Ct  tlhestcr  C^harlcs,  Research  Editor 

Ficd  Knoop,  Executive  Editor  Noel  Martin,  Art  Director 

Grant  Gannon,  .Manasiint;  Editor  Bettv  K.  Green,  Editorial  Secretary 

Chas.  R.  Koch,  .Associate  Editor  Aron  M.  Mathicu,  Business  Manager 


STATE  OF  FLORIDA 

5310-E  Commisricn  Bldg.,  Tallahasice,  Fla. 
Please  tend  me  FREE  copy  of  "Farm  Opportunities 
in  Florida." 


Farm  Ouarterlv  i.  |nil>li.hrd  Spring.  Summer.  Autumn  and  inter.  I’rite  MIc  a  ropy; 
S2.(dt  a  \ear.  VI. .iO  two  \ears.  S.y.<lfl  three  >ear>.  .\dd  SI  per  year  for  lOulltrie^  outside 
I'.S.V  and  (  aiiada.  Seiiu  rhr<  k  ti>  Farm  (fuarterly.  22  F.ast  l-’th  Street.  Cim  innati  10.  Ohio. 


Print  NAME 


Print  ADDRESS  or  R.F.D.  NO. 


Print  POST  OFFICE  (town)  STATE 


Constant  research  gives  your  veterinarian 

new  and  better  drugs 


to  help  protect  your  livestock’s  health 


improved  ways  of  producing  Squibb  vet¬ 
erinary  products  ...  to  assure  highest  uni¬ 
formity,  purity,  and  efficacy. 

Your  veterinarian  . . .  through  his  profes¬ 
sional  associations,  and  veterinary  journals 
. . .  keeps  abreast  of  latest  approved  tech¬ 
niques  and  drugs— including  Squibb  drugs. 


Never  before  has  your  veterinarian  had 
such  highly  effective  drugs  with  which  to 
fight  disease  in  your  herds. 


But  the  search  for  newer  and  better  treat¬ 
ments  never  ceases. 


At  veterinary'  colleges  and  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  . . .  and  also  at  the  Squibb  laboratories 
in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  .  .  .  extensive 
research  is  constantly  carried  on. 

Highly-skilled  Squibb  scientists  —  using 
latest  and  most  exacting  techniques  known 
to  science  — continually  seek  new  and  im¬ 
proved  veterinary  drugs,  new  applications 
of  older  ones. 


He  brings  to  your  farm  —  on  call  —  full 
benefits  of  modern  scientific  research  to 
back  up  your  management  practices  in 
guarding  your  livestock’s  health,  and  your 
investment. 


NEW  SIGNS  GOING  UP 
Many  of  the  approximately 
900  new  veterinarians,  who 
graduate  this  spring,  will 
soon  be  putting  up  their 
signs  .  .  .  ready  to  serve  you 
in  bringing  better  health  to 
vour  livestock. 


SQUIBB 

Veterinary  Department 
745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y, 


Trained  technicians,  too,  constantly  seek 


For  prompt  accurate  diagnosis,  always  consult  your  veterinarian. 


Give 


Low  fibre,  readily  digestible  proteins,  and  water 
soluble  vitamins  which  seem  to  "hang  on”  and 
help  the  pig,  even  after  he  goes  on  short 
diets,  are  the  nourishing  values  which  make  Seagram 
Solubles  such  an  outstanding  feed  supplement. 

By  supplying  these  all  important  growth  faaors  to 
the  feed  industry,  Seagram  Solubles  step  up  feed 
efficiency  and  permit  farmers  to  feed  less,  pro¬ 
duce  more,  and  give  their  profits  a  sizable  boost  too! 
Carload  lot  inquiries  are  invited. 

JOSEPH  E.  SEAGRAM  &  SONS.  INC. 
Louisville  1,  Kentucky 
Grain  Products  Division 


your 


P/I 


ir  rtggtes 
a  boost. . . 


Seagram  Solubles  give  piggies  a  nutritional 
boost  that  hurries  them  to  market  finish 
in  quick  time! 


it  takes  less 
muscle - 
It  takes  less 
time 


Greater 
SAFETY  Fo 
the  Operoiwi  < 


No  Stooping! 
No  Squatting! 
No  Lifting! 
Less  Walking 


Delivers  the 
Milk  to 

Wherever  You 
Wont  It  to  Go! 


The  cows  come  to  you 
and  you  milk  standing  up.  The  Surge  Siphon 
takes  the  milk  from  the  end  of  the  cow’s 
teat  and  delivers  it  to  where  you  want  it  to 
go  through  pipes  of  glass  or  stainless  steel. 

Instantly  adjustable  downward  and  for¬ 
ward  Surge  TUG  &  PULL  that  holds  the 
teat  cups  down  so  that  they  don’t  crawl  up 
and  shut  off  the  flow  of  milk. 

Surely  this  is  the  very  easiest  and  fastest 
way  to  milk  cows  that  anybody  ever  saw... 
and . . .  you  have  a  clear  view  of  the  milk. 
You  can  see  exactly  what  the  cow  is  doing. 

Your  Surge  Service  Dealer  can  tell  you  and 
show  you  more. 


ATLANTA  •  HOUSTON  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  SACRAMENTO  •  SEATTLE  •  SYRACUSE  -TORONTO 


2843  W.  19th  SL 
CHICAGO  23,  ILL. 

Copyright  1954,  Babson  Bros.  Co. 


BABSON 

BROS.CO. 
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NEW  WAYNE*TE”*PUTS  ’EM 


•  •  • 


Out  In 

Front 


IN  EVERY  WAY 


PRODUCTIVE  EFFICIENCY 

For  Safe,  Strong  Starts  •  Fast,  Steady  Growth 
•  Early  Maturity  •  More  Gain  Per  Bag 

Now... Wayne  "PE"... an  intricate  blend  of  feed  values 
designed  to  provide  your  birds  or  young  stock  with  all 
the  growing  and  producing  power  they  can  use. 

Backed  by  over  50  years  of  feed  making  experience. 
Wayne  "PE"  brings  you  the  latest  developments  in 
modern-day  nutrition . . .  including  the  judicious  use  of  anti¬ 
biotics,  high  energy  formulas,  arsonic  compounds,  and 
other  recent  developments. 

This  Spring... put  your  young  stock  "out  in  front"  in 
every  way.  See  your  Wayne  Dealer  today. 

ALLIED  MILLS,  INC. 

Builders  of  Tomorrow’s  Poods  ...  Today! 

Executive  Offices:  Chicago  4.  Ill.  *  Service  Offices:  Ft.  Wayne  1.  Ind. 


WAYNE 


// 


STARTING  FEEDS 

CHICK  STARTER  •  ROCKET  BROILER  •  TAIL  CURLER  •  TURKEY  STARTER  •  CALF  STARTER  •  CALFNIP  Milk  Replacer 
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LETTERS 


Are  Possums  Delicious? 

Sirs: 

I  cnjoy«d  your  articK-  on  possums.  I  sunurst 
that  thtrc  is  a  chance  that  the  part  about 
possum  being  preferred  to  ham  and  eggs  is  like 
the  story  about  their  mating  through  the  nose, 
just  folklore.  My  «-fforts  to  find  someone  who 
likes  possum  has  resulted  in  the  usual  run 
around.  It  goes  like  this,  “Well,  no,  I  don't  care 
for  it,  but  now  I  heard  that  Smith.  .  .  .”  and 
when  you  get  to  Smith  his  answer  is,  “Well, 
not  me,  but  they  say  that  Jones.  .  .  .”  and  so 
on  and  on  you  go.  j  Lamont  Norwood 

Pittsboro,  North  Carolina 


Cylinders  wear  most  at  the  TOP 


English  Can  Be  Fun 

Sirs: 

Jave  hai  not  received  he  primero  humlx  r  de 
The  Farm,  strange  by  el  time  pass  from  of 
amiable  card  announce  it  Supscription  by  three 
years  por  charge  de  Mr.  R.  Enriquez. 

Mi  gratefulness,  se  mek  remit  have  interest 
yea  caprice  y  me  molesta  su  deviation. 

Pardon  si  no  explain  clear  yet,  no  write 
Englissh.  Mariano  .Megria 

Puebla  de  Brollon,  Lugo,  Spain 

Nos  remit  el  periodico  to  Senor  .Megria  as 
soon  as  puede.  Oh,  pshass  !  We  can't  speak 
Spanish  either,  but  he's  getting  the  magazine 
now. 


Chrome  plated  rings  retard  wear 


Right  Picture,  \\  rong  Photographer 
Sirs: 

On  Page  38  of  the  Winter  issue,  you  credited 
to  me  the  fine  photograph  of  the  steer  licking 
molasses.  I  wish  I  had  taken  that  shot ;  but  it 


Thus,  TOP  rings  must  be 
chrome  plated  to  retard 
cylinder  wear! 


pay-off?  It’s  thousands  and  thousands  of 
extra  hours  of  top  performance,  even  un¬ 
der  the  most  severe  kinds  of  farm  service! 

For  new  engine  life,  sustained  power  and 
oil  economy  —  with  no  tedious  break-in 
period  — install  Perfect  Circle's  2-in-l  Set 
on  your  next  re-ring  job!  Perfect  Circle 
Corporation,  Hagerstown,  Indiana:  The 
Perfect  Circle  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


If  you  want  the  full  Ijenefit  of  chrome 
piston  rings  in  your  car.  truck,  or  tractor, 
remember  this  —  no  so-called  "chrome”  set 
is  complete  unless  it  offers  the  protection  of 
chrome  where  most  wear  occurs  ...  on  the  TOP 
ring  rather  than  the  oil  ring  alone! 

That’s  why  Perfect  Circle's  2-in-l  chrome 
ring  set  has  both  top  and  bottom  rings 
plated  with  thick,  solid  chrome.  And  the 


^  Deductive  reasoning! 


Solid  chrome  Noting  on  fop  ond  bottom  rings  gives  weor  protection  throoghoet 
entire  oreo  of  ring  travel.  Only  3*in-1  f«rrnlshes  olternote  HiPresswre  spring 
vrith  every  oil  ring,  for  bodiv  worn  engines. 


Portrait  by  Dave  Strout 


was  made  by  my  former  partner,  Dave  Strout, 
while  we  were  on  assignment  together  at  the 
Roswell  Garst  farm  near  C^oon  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Dave  used  a  Leiea  eamera  with  a  135mm 
Hektor  lens  to  put  the  steer  right  in  the  reader's 

Joe  Munroe 

Our  apologies  to  Dave  Strout  for  iiiislabel- 
ing  his  fine  photograph  and  our  thanks  to  Joe 
Munroe  for  noting  this  error. 

{Continued  on  t>a^e  144) 


2  in  1  chrome  piston  rings 

The  standard  of  comparison 
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B.  Thomas  of 


. . .  says  W.  B.  Thomas,  Vermont  dairy  farmer 


“EATONS  STAND  UP,"  says  Earl  Jasmin,  Jr. 
(left)  of  Seward’s,  International  dealers  of 
Rutland,  Vermont.  “On  trucks,  1%-ton  size  and 
over,  our  customers  insist  on  the  Eaton  2-Speed 
Axle.  In  the  hilly  country  around  here  these 
axles  are  real  money-  ,  ^ 
^  savers.  Eatons  are  »  !■ 
_ 1.  .  w 


stand 


up 


??TY’/’E  HAVE  some  real  hills  in  this  country,  and  a  farm  truck  has 
W  to  be  a  real  climber, 

Rutland,  Vermont. 

“That’s  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  specified  an  Eaton  on  our 
International.  With  the  Eaton  2-Speed  Axle  we  easily  climb  steep 
grades —  even  in  the  fields,  with  a  full  load.  The  low-gear  range  of 
the  Eaton  Axle  gives  us  the  extra  pulling  power  we  need,  regard¬ 
less  of  grade  or  ground  conditions.  We  can  match 
the  slow  speed  of  an  ensilage  cutter  in  the 
fields  and  come  out  with  full  loads. There’s 
no  fear  of  bogging  down. 

“We  make  many  highway  runs 
carrying  cattle.  The  high  gears  of 
the  Eaton  Axle  save  gas  and  a  lot 
of  hours  —  we  make  better  road 
speeds  with  lower  engine  r.p.m.  The 
Eaton  2-Speed  Axle  gives  a  farm 
truck  longer  life  and  cuts  mainte¬ 
nance  costs.” 

Your  truck  dealer  can  show  you 
how  an  Eaton  Axle  can  save  you  truck¬ 
ing  dollars.  Ask  him  for  a  demonstration. 


OFTEN  A  PRIZE  PASSENGER 

of  Mr.  Thomas’  Eaton- 
equipped  International  is 
this  prize-winning  regis¬ 
tered  Holstein  bull.  “When 
hauling  valuable  cattle,  the 
Eaton  2-Speed  Axle  helps 
prevent  falls  and  bruises.  We 
can  make  softer,  smoother  starts 
and  get  over  rough  spots  without 
throwing  animals  off  their  feet.” 


MORE  THAN 
2  MILLION 
EATON  AXLES  IN  TRUCKS  TODAY 


EATON  manufacturing  COMPANY. 


CIEVEIAND.  OHIO 


PROJECT  ADEQUATE  ROADS:  Crowded  highways  add  to 
your  cost  of  marketing  farm  products.  Join  the  crusade  for 
more  and  better  roads  essential  to  prosperity  and  progress. 
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SIDE  BY  SIDE  TESTS  PROVE  POTASH  ESSENTIAL— 


A  MUST  FOR  BALANCED  DIET,  BIGGER  YIELDS 


NOW,  MORE  THAN  EVER 

POTASH 

makes  a  difference  to  you 


Your  Profit  Picture. in  a  p>eriod  of  rising  costs,  more  efficient  use 
of  land,  labor  and  machinery  is  a  must.  Producing  more  for  less  is  the 
key  to  present  and  future  profits.  That’s  why  Potash  is  so  essential. 
Used  liberally,  Potash  lowers  your  unit  costs  of  production,  saves 
on  labor,  helps  you  earn  higher  profits  i>er  acre. 

Your  Yield  Story  .Even  with  Potash  consumption  tripling  in  the 
past  ten  years,  farm  experts  still  say  not  enough  is  being  used.  More 
Potash  is  needed  if  present  yields  are  to.be  increased  or  even  maintained. 
Be  svire  you  consult  your  agricultural  adviser  for  correct  amounts  for 
your  land.  But  remember,  more  Potash  means  more  profits. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet.Plant  Food  Utilization  Booklet  shows 
how  your  crops  remove  valuable  plant  foods  from  the  soil  .  .  .  helps 
you  better  understand  your  fertilizer  needs.  For  your  copy,  write  to 
address  below. 


'^ymbol  for  bigger  yields  .  .  .  bigger  profits 

American  Potash 

INSTITUTE.  INC. 

Dept.  G*25,  1102  Sixteenth  Street.  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


MCMKII  COMPANIES:  Ainerkan  Petath  A  Ctiemicel  Corperatien 
Petmh  Cempany  at  Amarixa  •  Sawlhwetl  Patath  Carparalian 


Duval  Sulphur  l>  Palash  Caaipany 
•  Unilarl  States  Patath  Campany 


Black  Cow  It’s  amazing  how  ingenious 
Fly  Trap  a  man  can  be  when  it  comes 
to  getting  out  of  work. 
There’s  Mr.  D.  M.  Causey,  of  Pickens 
County.  S.  C.,  who  owns  a  fine  herd  of 
100  Hereford  brood  cows.  He  also  owns 
a  few  black  cows,  which  he  runs  with 
his  Herefords.  The  black  cows  are  his 
fly  catchers.  Mr.  Causey  explains  that  he 
has  obsi  ned  that  flies  prefer  a  black  cow. 
In  fact,  he  says,  even  on  a  Holstein  flies 
congregate  on  the  black  spots,  shunning 
the  white  areas.  Mr.  Causey  sprays  his 
black  cows  only,  cutting  down  consider¬ 
ably  on  work  and  the  cost  of  spray.  It 
doesn’t  take  very  long  for  all  the  flies 
around  the  herd  to  rotate  to  the  blai  k 
cows,  where  they  are  done  in.  Mr.  Causey 
figures  that  he  saves  about  a  hundred 
dollars  a  vear  and  a  lot  of  time. 


How  Now  You  don’t  see  \ery  numy 
White  Bear  polar  bear  heads  in  the 
trophy  rooms  and  this  has 
always  given  us  a  quiet  satisfaction.  Here 
is  one  noble  animal,  we  thought,  whii  h 
is  comparatively  safe  from  the  i  ivil- 
ized  white  savage  who  likes  to  collet  t 
heads.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  it’s  cold 
where  he  lives,  and  you  can’t  "o  after 
him  in  a  jeep.  But  apparently  the  jjolar 
bear  is  safe  no  longer.  The  Norwegian 
National  Travel  oflice  now  announces  an 
“.•\rt  tic  Safari.”  tondm  ted  by  one  Odd 
Ber<;.  who  implies  that  you  are  practically 
certain  of  bageintr  at  least  one  polar  bear, 
and  as  many  walrus  and  seal  as  the  law 
allows.  For  $1,170  Mr.  Berg  will  pick  you 
up  in  Oslo,  take  you  on  a  comfortable 
Diesel-powert'd  craft  to  Spitzenborgen, 
and  uuide  you  around  until  you  have 
made  your  kill.  Guns  and  everything  are 
furnished  and  you’ll  be  gone  about  .10 
days.  There  will  be  seven  .■Xrtic  safaris 
this  summer  and  we  hope  the  polar  bears 
hear  of  this  in  time. 


Slow  Motion  Why  the  Russians  are 
In  the  Pig  Sty  not  eating  high  on  the 
hog  th(  sc  days  might  be 
explained  by  the  quaint  notion  they  have 
of  efficiency  in  the  hog  pen.  What  U.S..\. 
hog  sjrower  would  put  up  with  the  labor 
problem  posed  by  this  n-lease  from  the 
Soviet  Information  Bureau? 

‘‘The  most  notable  achievement  of  the 
hog  breeders  is  their  method  of  feeding 
the  swine.  One  farmer  handles  the  feeding 
of  a  hundred  pigs.  Formerly,  when  there 
were  less  than  .100  hogs  on  the  ram  h,  it 
took  21  persons  to  look  after  them. 
Nowadays,  the  800  hoys  on  the  ranch  arc 
looked  after  by  only  16  persons.” 

{Continued  on  pane  119) 
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Massey  •  Harris  corbure* 
tors  ore  precision  de¬ 
stined  ond  adjusted  to 
individual  engines.  As¬ 
sures  correct  mixture  ot 
oil  speeds. 


Free-flowing,  long  throat 
manifold  means  fost, 
uniform  vaporizotion  . .  • 
quick  fuel  delivery  .  .  . 
•quol  charge  to  each 
cylinder. 


Cyclo-Heod  combustion 
spins  and  swirls  the  burn¬ 
ing  fuel  .  .  .  gives  it  a 
cyclonic  turbulence  for 
the  full  length  of  the 
piston  stroke. 


longer  piston  stroke 
means  greoter  power 
leveroge  •  •  .  more 
*‘torque  reserve'*  •  •  . 
mere  lugging  power  ot 
low  engine  r.p.m. 


Massey-Horris  transmis¬ 
sion  gears  hove  o  posi¬ 
tive  full-rolling  contact. 
They're  cut  to  toler¬ 
ances  of  less  thon  a 
1/1000  port  of  on  inch. 


balance.  Here's  real  comfort.  A  clear, 
unobstructed  platform  —  no  braces  — 
no  "in-the-way”  controls.  Everything 
easy  to  reach,  easy  to  operate.  Wider 
spaced  pedals.  A  follow-up  hydraulic 
system  with  a  host  of  adaptations  — 
powered  2-ways.  A  live-power  take-off. 
Ball-bearing  eased  steering  that  takes 
the  strain  off  arms  and  shoulders. 

There’s  more.  You  can  see  and  try 
esery  feature  of  the  new  "44”  Special 
at  your  Massey-Ha’rris  dealer’s.  Drive 
one  —  compare  it.  Once  you  d*»,  sou  ll 
never  be  happy  until  you  ovsn  one. 

For  Folder;  write  The  Massev -Harris 
Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  C-222,  Racine.  Wis. 


p.,  50.29  on  the  belt 

gine  with  remosable  wet  sleeves,  ex¬ 
haust  valve  rotators,  greater  power 
leverage  in  long  stroke  pistons.  A  new 
firing  principle  —  Cyclo-Head  combus¬ 
tion  —  that  spins  and  swirls  fuel  in  a 
twisting  turbulence  the  full  length  of 
the  piston  stroke. 

It’s  power  that  heavy  loads  don’t 
pull  down  .  .  .  "torque”  reserve  that’s 
more  than  a  claim.  And  the  "44”  Spe¬ 
cial  does  it  at  a  low  1350  r.p.m.  for 
longer  engine  life,  lower  mjinten.mce. 

Now  look  around  a  bit  more.  The 
"44”  Special  is  huskier  —  with  heavy 
cast  wheels,  bigger  tires,  better  weight 


45.85  max.  drawbar  h. 

vyrAi  K  around  the  new  "44”  Special. 

”  Check  each  side  .  .  .  the  rear  .  .  . 
up  front  —  every  angle.  Climb  up  on 
the  seat.  Get  the  feel  of  the  wheel.  Set 
your  feet  on  the  pedals  that  are  so  easy 
and  comfortable  to  operate. 

Start  the  engine!  At  once  you  feel 
the  eagerness  .  .  .  sense  the  greater 
power  ...  in  the  willingness,  the 
smoothness  that  says  let’s  go  to  work. 

It’s  the  performance  of  an  all  new 
tractor!  Exciting  in  every  feature  —  the 
most  powerful  3-4  plow  row-crop  trac¬ 
tor  you  can  get  for  your  farm. 

A  bigger  277  cubic  inch  gasoline  en- 


Parls  and  Service  through  more  than  2500  w  authorized  dealers 


Solid  fromo  .  •  •  r 
•ngino  looding 


Htovy-duly 
clutch  ...  9 
pfotswro  springs 


iiggor  tiros 
front  or»d  roor 
•  •  •  cost  whools 


Big  777  cubic  inch 
ingino,  wot  sloovos, 
1350  r.p.m. 


Volvot  tido  Soot  . 
cushfonod  comfort, 
door  plotform 


Highly  floxiblo* 
odoptoblo 
hydroulic  systom 


to  grind  their  feed! 
Get  faster  growth . . . 
Cut  feeding  costs 


GRANITE  GRIT 


Your  birds  need  “teeth”  to  help  them 
make  better  use  of  their  feed . . .  grow 
faster... reduce  your  feeding  costs!  Give 
them  insoluble  STONEMO  Granite  Grit. 

HELPS  SPEED  GROWTH  -  STONEMO's 
extra  grinding  surfaces  help  grind  feed 
extra  fine  in  the  gizzard... crush  grains 
and  grasses... grind  open  many  cellulose 
“capsules”  in  feed.  This  releases  more 
body-building  nutrients  for  faster  growth 
and  development. 

HELPS  SAVE  FEED  DOLLARS -STONEMO 
helps  make  your  feed  work  harder . . . 
helps  produce  big,  sturdy  birds  at  less 
cost.  You  save  money  —  step  up  profits! 

GET  STONEMO  TODAY!  —  Put  real  “teeth” 
in  your  feeding  program  now.  Get 
STONEMO  Granite  Grit  in  handy  10-lb. 
HOPPER-PAKS,  or  25,  50  or  80-lb. 
economy  bags.  The  easy-to-use  HOPPER- 
PAK  has  trays  to  pull  out  to  make  a 
convenient  hopper.  It  saves  work— saves 
time !  See  your  hatchery,  feed  or  poultry 
supply  dealer  today. 

STONE  MOUNTAIN  GRIT  COMPANY,  INC. 

Executive  Offices  and  Quarry:  IITHONIA,  GA. 

Branch  Quarry:  BARRE,  VERMONT 


4  wa«k» 

_  Gradually  swiuh  t 

modiom-siie  STONWO 
then  keep  hoppers  full. 


mioHIM  size 

STONEMO 


Get  STONEMO  in 
35,  50,  or  80-lb. 
economy  bogs. 


sioiiiiiMinuitancQ. 


Also,  get 
STONEMO  in 
handy  1 0-lb. 
HOPPER-PAK. 


RAlOtUM  SiZf 
STOnImO  haJIC  OPit 
MA&NiPlIC  10  TtMCS 


the  Grit  with  th« 
EXTRA  GRINDING  SURFACES 


Poultry  Yard 

o' 


Brooding  Chicks  have  been  rais»-d  in 
\\ith  Lights  an  icy  refrigerator  set  at 
10  degrees  below  zero  with 
nothing  to  protect  them  from  a  tjuick 
freeze  but  an  infra-red  lamp.  In  Wrmont 
and  Minnesota,  where  they  don’t  need  a 
refrigerator  to  keep  the  air  temperature 
down  to  below  zero  levels,  farmers  are 
duplicating  this  experiment  on  a  prai  tical 
basis  with  these  heat  lamps  which  warm 
the  chicks,  litter  and  equipment,  but  waste 
no  energy  warming  the  air.  The  radiant 
heat  which  comes  from  the  infra-red  lamp 
has  the  same  heating  quality  as  sunlight, 


.\  CLL'.STER  of  heat  lamps  broods  the  chicks 
and  warms  feed  and  water. 


which  passes  through  the  layers  of  chill 
atmosphere  abo\e  the  earth  without 
changing  its  temperature  and  yet  warms 
the  earth  and  any  objei  t  it  strikes. 

There  are  several  advantages  in  infra¬ 
red  bifioding  whi(  h  are  attracting  poultry- 
men  all  over  the  country.  The  initial  cost 
of  the  brooding  equipment  is  very  low — 
just  the  lamps  and  light  fixtures  are  all 
that  is  required,  though  some  poultrymen 
use  a  hos'er.  which  increases  brooding 
efficien(  y  by  2.5  per  cent,  and  a  thermostat 
to  t  lit  operating  costs.  Costs  are  not  great; 
a  2.50-watt  lamp  will  brood  from  60  to 
100  (  bil  ks  and  l  onsumes  but  a  (juarter  of 
a  kilowatt  ol  elei  tricity  an  hour:  three 
to  eight  cents  will  cover  the  power  cost 
per  (hi(  k  for  the  season.  There  is  less 
piling  up  of  ( hieks  or  poults  under  lamps 
and  the  farmer  can  see  the  whole  flo<  k  any 
time  without  disturbing  them  by  raising 
the  hover.  The  lamps  are  normally  sus¬ 
pended  18  inches  above  the  <hi<  ks  and 
lifted  an  inch  a  week  as  thev  mature, 
making  it  a  simple  matter  to  pull  the  lights 
up  out  of  the  way  lor  (leaning.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  infra-red  brooding  speeds  up 
feath(“ring. 

Lamps  come  in  125,  250  and  375-watt 
sizes  and  in  hard  or  soft  glass  bulbs.  In 
figuring  lamps  per  bird  it  is  safe  to  rely  on 
eight  250-vvatt  lamps  for  500  birds  in 
severe  winter  wiather  and  reduie  this  to 
6ve  lamps  for  the  same  size  Hex  k  in  late 
spring.  For  brooding  small  ban  lies  of 
{(Continued  on  ftane  H6) 


lOW-SEAT  EAGLE  HITCH 


Low  Bodyguard  ®  seat  with  torsional 
rubber  springs  for  all-day  comfort.  Easy  and 
quick  to  get  on  and  off.  Gives  good  visibility. 

Low  platform.  Just  a  step  from  the 
ground,  yet  leaves  full  crop  clearance  for 
cultivating.  Driver  can  sit  or  stand. 

^  Easy  step-in  to  seat  ahead  of  fender. 
So  handy,  so  convenient..  .No  climbing  over 
rear-mounted  implements. 

Cultivate  up-front  with  "look  ahead" 
cultivator — or  behind  with  tools  on  Eagle 
Hitch.  Adjustable  tread,  front  and  rear,  for 
varied  row  spacing. 

'^One-minute  hook-up  sitting  down. 
Mount  many  Eagle  Hitch  implements  with¬ 
out  leaving  tractor  seat. 

Eager  2-plow  power  from  heavy-duty, 
high-torque  engine  with  lugging  ability  for 
hard  pulls  at  reduced  speed. 


NEW 

Eagle  Hitch  tandem  disk  harrow  has 
pivot  action  from  pull  point  in  its  own 
frame.  Prevents  side  thrust  w  hen  tractor 
turns,  keeps  gangs  running  true  on  con¬ 
tour  curves.  Entire  harrow  lifts  clear  for 
turning  or  transport  at  a  touch  of  hy¬ 
draulic  control. 

NEW  ""oi. 

PLOW 

Pivots  at  proper  point — in  plow  frame. 
Keeps  all  bottoms  cutting  full  width  on 
curves;  also  prevents  side  thrust.  Break¬ 
away  safety  release  uncouples  on  strik¬ 
ing  stone,  prevents  damage.  Two  and 
3-bottom  sizes.  For  all  Case  Tractors 
with  Eagle  Hitch. 


Stability  on  steep  slopes  makes  the 
Low-Seat  tractor  ideal  for  conser- 
f  plMf  vation  tillage.  Eagle  Hitch  Field 
f  r  Iw  Tiller  uses  variety  of  teeth,  sweeps 
®  **  and  shovels  for  pasture  renovation 
and  stubble-mulch  tillage. 

Bigger  Eagle  Hitch  tractors  include 
the  new  2-3  pldw  "SC"  and  "SC4,”  the 
Model  "S,”  full  3-plow  Models  "DC,” 
"DC4,”  and  "D.”  There's  a  great  new 
5-plow  Diesel,  too.  .. 


Handiest  Tractor  for  100  Jobs 


No  matter  how  many  tractors  you  have  tried  ...  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  claims  you  have  heard  .  .  .  you'll  never  know  how 
handy  a  tractor  can  be  until  you  take  the  wheel  of  this  Case 
Low-Seater.  Plowing,  tilling,  planting,  haying,  harvesting, 
hauling — you  do  every  job  a  little  better,  change  imple¬ 
ments  easier,  drive  with  real  comfort.  The  minutes  you 
save  count  up  into  precious  hours.  The  pennies  you  save 
on  fuel  and  the  dollars  you  save  on  upkeep  count  up  into 
real  money.  Prove  these  facts  in  your  own  fields,  around 
your  own  farmstead.  See  your  Case  dealer  now — arrange 
for  a  personal  demonstration. 


Mark  h«r«  or  wmc  la  marsio  aay 
tractor  or  impIciiiciM  tliat  iotcraats  you. 
I.  I.  Case  Co..  Dcpc  C-904,  Racioc. 


'factors —  □  Pivot-Actiofl 
V  .Scalar  Plows 

low  "SC"  □  Pivot-Action 
'  Scries  Disks 


(^@)  FUllY  AUTOMATIC 


BARN  CLEANER 


-  .  ■  f 

■.  '  fl 


t ;  i  ^ 


PULl-MORl 


1/,  ACTUAL 
SIZE 


Milking  Parlor  Stolls 


Comfort  &  Tie  Stolls 


DAIRY  BARN 


Pasture  When  the  first  snow-drop  has  been  seen  and  the  buds 

In  on  the  trees  and  bushes  are  growing  too  big  for  their 

Spring  skins  and  the  very  twigs  themselves  seem  ready  to 
burst  through  their  bark,  when  the  spring  peepers  are 
a  noisy  chorus  and  the  furnace  begins  to  take  on  that  forgotten, 
neglected  look,  the  dairyman  begins  counting  the  days  until  he 
can  turn  the  cows  out  to  pasture.  There  are  reasons  for  being 
patient  and  holding  off  a  bit.  If  you  give  the  grass  a  chance  to 
make  a  good  growth  and  recover  from  winter,  you’ll  have  better 
pasture  during  the  year.  .\nd  the  pasture  will  be  better  for  the 
cows,  too — the  first  growth  has  so  little  value  it  is  hardly  more 
nutritious  than  a  drink  of  water.  When  the  bluegrass  is  three  or 
four  inches  high,  then  is  the  time  to  turn  in  the  herd. 


First  pasture  brings  with  it  two  dangers,  prussic  acid  poison¬ 
ing  and  bloat.  Sudan  grass,  Johnson  grass,  and  other  members  of 
the  sorghum  family  as  well  as  flax,  chokecherries,  arrowgrass, 
velvet-grass  and  laurel  can  all  cause  prussic  acid  poisoning,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  their  early  stage  of  growth  or  after  they  have  been 
frost-damaged  or  when  they  are  recovering  after  heavy  pasturing. 
The  animals  will  show  the  effects  of  poisoning  a  few  hours  after 
they’ve  been  turned  to  pasture.  The  symptoms  are  suffocation, 
frothing  from  a  wide-open  mouth,  and  the  deadly  almond  odor 
on  their  breath.  If  treated  promptly  they  may  recover.  Since 
treatment  involves  intravenous  injections,  call  the  vet.  Bloat  can 
be  minimized  by  turning  the  herd  on  pasture  for  short  periods 
until  they  are  accustomed  to  it;  put  them  on  only  when  they  are 
well  fed.  Feeding  rough,  scratchy  hay  during  the  early  pasture 
period  also  seems  to  help.  If  a  cow  bloats,  elevating  the  front  legs 
will  help.  One  farmer  we  know  drove  a  cow  part  way  up  a  load¬ 
ing  ( hute  and  kept  her  there  until  she’d  belched  away  most  of  the 
harmful  gas. 


Grain  should  be  continued,  but  protein  supplements  can  be 
stopped  when  the  herd  goes  on  pasture.  Don’t  stop  the  minerals. 
howe\er,  for  they  may  need  extra  minerals  because  they  eat  less 
grain.  Mix  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  salt  and  one  pound  of  bone- 
m<al  with  each  100  pounds  of  grain  fed  and  provide  a  weather- 
protected  box  in  the  pasture  with  two  parts  of  finely  ground  lime¬ 
stone  to  two  parts  of  bonemeal  and  one  part  of  salt. 


Tale  Of  .An  inseminator  in  West  Virginia  is  taking  an  awful 
A  Calf  ribbing  from  one  of  his  customers,  C.  W.  Pyles,  of 

Sisterxille.  who  claims  that  the  technician  didn’t  use 


all  the  contents  of  the  bottle.  Result :  the  purebred  .Ayrshire  shown 
here,  whir  h  was  born  without  a  tail.  Pyles  was  so  disappointed  in 
the  calf  that  he  was  about  to  kill  it.  but  finally  agreed  to  give  it 

(Continued  on  t)a<’e  141  ) 


AUREOMYCIN 


CHLORTETRACYCLINE  Lcderle 


. . .  the  NEW,  more  effective  >vay, 

to  get  AUREOMYCIN  to  them  quickly! 


-.1 


AUREOMYCIN  Soluble  is  a  new,  convenient,  easy- 
to-give  form  of  this  great  antibiotic.  It  dissolves 
quickly  and  completely  in  water,  milk  or  milk  re¬ 
placer —  can  be  given  in  a  matter  of  minutes! 

Start  your  baby  chicks  and  turkey  poults  on 
AUREOMYCIN  Soluble  to  get  them  on  feed  quickly 
to  help  promote  health  and  reduce  early  mor¬ 
tality!  Use  AUREOMYCIN  Soluble  as  a  valuable 
aid  in  the  treatment  of  enteritis  in  pigs  and  "scours” 
in  calves! 

Give  AUREOMYCIN  Soluble  at  the  first  sign  of 
trouble"  in  birds  or  animals:  when  there’s  a  drop 
in  feed  intake,  when  weight  gains  are  poor,  when 
they’re  under  stress  from  vaccination,  moving  or 
other  changes  in  manaeement! 

Keep  a  supply  of  AUREOMYCIN  Soluble  on 
hand,  ready  for  any  emergency.  See  your  veterinari¬ 
an,  druggist  or  feed  dealer.  Write  for  free  literature. 


30  Rocktf«ll«r  Plaza 


New  York  20.  N  Y. 
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FARM  BOOKS 


TOPSYi^^FIELD 

in  performance  and  PROFITS 


CORN 

HEAD 

Con  be  set 
le  cut  os 
lew  as  1 
inch  above 
ground. 


WINDROW 

PICK-UP 


non 


clot  carry 


oidiMO.  >1 


CROP  BLOWER 


Before  buying  any  Forage  Harvester,  you  owe  it 
to  yourself  to  see  the  high-copocity  King-Wyse  in 
operation.  Exclusive  vertical  cutting  head  gives 
cleaner  cutting  knife  action  in  hoy,  straw  or  corn, 
ond  other  row  crops.  Positive-feeding,  non-clog 
corn  and  hoy  units  con  be  attached  or  interchanged 
in  10  minutes.  Choice  of  engine-powered  or  PTO 
models.  Simple,  compact  de¬ 
sign,  and  extra  rugged  con¬ 
struction  assure  long  service. 


Delivers  forage 
crop  to  highest 
mow  or  silo.  Top  feed 
belt  assures  positive 
non-clog  carry-thru  to 
fan.  Feed  table  lifts  easily. 


PORTABLE  DRAG  FEEDER 

Handles  ear  com.  loose 
groin,  forage  crops,  en¬ 
silage.  Sturdy,  well-bal¬ 
anced,  easy  to  spot 


In  26',  34',  42' 
sixes.  Handles 
ear  corn,  small 
grains,  ensi¬ 
lage,  bales. 
Automatic 
Safety  brake. 
Trough  20" 
wide  .  .  .  Choice 
of  3  hoppers. 
Use  gas  engine 
or  electric 
motor. 


KING-WYSE  INC  •  ARCHBOLD  OHIO 


The  Ford  Almanac — 1954,  Simon  and 
Schuster,  Xe:c  York,  $1.00. 

For  those  who  love  reading  the  bits  and 
pieces  of  information  wliieh  are  the  heart 
and  soul  of  an  almanac,  this  is  a  heaut. 
John  Strohm.  who  did  a  handsome  job  of 
editing  this  hook  for  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  who  sponsored  it,  has  eolleeted 
o\'er  200  panes  of  short  items  eoxering 
such  useful  information  as  the  latest  sci¬ 
entific  discoveries  in  agriculture  or  such 
helpful  hints  as  how  to  keep  a  stepladder 
from  slipping  or  how  to  patch  linoleum, 
on  to  items  which  are  there  just  for  the 
fun  of  it,  like  the  calendar  for  fishing 
or  the  astrology’  chart  for  the  year.  The 
strongest  single  impression  one  gets  from 
the  book  is  the  enormous  change  that  is 
taking  place  in  agriculture  and  the  speed 
at  which  we  are  moving.  The  book  also 
has  fine  visual  impact  with  hundreds  of 
amusing  and  colorful  drawings  by  William 
Sayles,  Otto  Storch.  and  John  Polak. 


Planning  Farm  Buildings,  by  John  C. 
lYoolcy,  McGrau'-Hill  Book  Company, 
New  York,  $6.50. 

A  farm  building  should  last  anywhere 
from  20  years  on  to  a  century  and  should 
be  planned  to  keep  up  with  the  changes 
in  agriculture  that  will  take  place  during 
that  time.  And  what  will  farming  be  like 
50  years  or  mon-  from  now?  No  one  can 
truly  say,  of  coui-se,  but  we  do  know  that 
wc  want  our  buildings  to  be  as  function¬ 
ally  efficient  now  as  wc  can  devise  them 
and  to  remain  as  flexible  as  possible  for 
future  change  without  interfering  with 
their  present  use.  There  are  a  number 
of  books  and  pamphlets  on  the  market 
which  will  help  the  farmer  in  making  his 
basic  plans.  One  of  the  most  useful  which 
we  have  seen  for  some  time,  is  the  new 
book  by  Professor  Wooley,  Planning 
Farm  Buildings. 

Professor  Wooley  discusses  each  build¬ 
ing  plan  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
housing  needs  of  the  livestock,  farm  prod¬ 
uce,  or  machiner\-  which  it  will  contain. 
He  also  keeps  in  mind  the  cost  of  the 
building  and  the  rent  the  animals  or  crops 
will  have  to  supply  the  farmer  to  make 
the  investment  worth  while.  And  finally, 
having  established  a  building  which  pro¬ 
vides  the  proper  environment  for  its 
tenants,  it  must  also  be  an  efficient  tool 
for  the  farmer  to  work  in. 

There  are  several  chapters  on  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  dairy  barns,  both  the  open  type 
loafing  barn  with  milking  parlour  and  the 
stanchion  barn,  and  shorter  sections  on 
housing  plans  for  hogs,  poultr)-,  sheep, 
beef  cattle,  hay,  grain,  and  even  on 
houses  for  the  fanner  himself. 

(Continued  on  ftaiie  90 1 


Take  a  close  look  al  this 


/^^^BUTLER  farm  building 


Look  how  quick  and  easy  it  is  to  move  big  machines 
in  and  out  of  this  new  Butler  farm  building.  Wide, 
20'  doors  —  located  in  the  sides  to  fit  your  conven¬ 
ience  —  give  you  clearance  for  self-propelled  com¬ 
bines,  4-row  implements  and  other  large  equipment. 

Hear  how  this  new  Butler  building  is  priced  to  make 
your  farm  building  dollars  go  farther  than  ever.  The 
initial  cost  is  low.  Quick  erection  cuts  construction 
costs  .  .  .  gives  you  added  savings.  Butler's  steel 
framework  and  long-lived,  galvanized  steel  sheeting 
—  sealed  and  bolted  firmly— insure  you  year  after 
year  of  good  service  with  little  or  no  upkeep. 


See  how  you  can  use  it  for  machine  or  feed  storage 
. . .  shop  . .  .  livestock  housing  — or  a  combination  of 
these  uses.  You  can  adapt  the  dear-span  interior  of 
this  new  36'  wide,  12'  high  sidewall  Butler  farm 
building  to  match  your  needs.  You  can  get  any  length 
buildings  in  multiples  of  20'. 

Step  inside  and  look  at  Butler’s  rigid  framework.  It 
gives  you  post-free  floor  space  with  room  to  turn 
big  implements  around,  and  park  them  where  you 
like.  It  also  furnishes  structural  strength  for  hoists 
to  make  repair  work  easier.  Butler  translucent  Lite  * 
Panls  in  the  roof  assure  good  natural  lighting,  too. 


•  •  ."most  adaptable 
building  I've  used" 

Says  Foster  Adams, 

R,  R.  #1,  Lenexa,  Kansas 


“We  can  take  any  machine  on 
the  farm  through  those  20' 
Butlerdoors,”  says  Mr.  Adams. 
“The  new  building  is  just  the 
thing  for  machine  storage. 
Right  for  livestock,  too!  It’s 
weather-tight,  easy  to  parti¬ 
tion,  simple  to  clean.  It’s  the 
most  adaptable  building  I’ve 
ever  used !  ” 


You  keep  groin  safe,  clean  .  .  .  keep 
storoge  costs  per  bushel  low,  in  Butler 
groin  storoge  buildings  with  5,000  to  100,- 
000  bushel  copocities. 


Your  cattle  and  other  stock  ore  sofe, 
comfortable  in  o  Butler  building— steel  or 
aluminum.  You  con  orronge  pens  and  feed 
to  save  work,  speed  chores. 


You  can  store  big  implements  in  the 

new  Butler  building  without  having  to 
waste  time  inching  through  small  doors  or 
taking  equipment  apart. 


For  prompt  reply,  address  office  nearest  you: 

BUTUR  MANUfACTURING  COMPANY 

737t  East  13th  Street,  Kansas  City  36,  Missouri 
97tA  Sixth  Avenue,  S.E.,  Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota 
931  Avenue  W,  Ensley,  Birmingham  S,  Alabama 
Dept.  7SA,  Richmond,  Colifomia 

Pleose  send  me  the  name  of  the  Butler  Deoler  neorest  me.  Also  free 
folders  on  Butler  form  buldings. 


See  your  Butler  Dealer  before  you  build 

Call  your  nearest  Butler  dealer  right  away !  Let  him  show 
you  a  few  of  the  Butler  buildings  at  work  in  your  commu¬ 
nity.  Talk  to  their  owners.  You’ll  see  why  it  will  pay  you  to 
build  with  Butler !  Send  coupon  for  name  of  Butler  dealer 
nearest  you  and  free  folders  by  mail. 


Nomo 


Wanofactarors  of  Oil  Equipmoat  •  Stool  Baildings  •  form  Eqoipmoat  •  Clooaors  Eqaipmoot  •  Special  Prodocts 

Factories  located  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  •  Golosburg,  III.  •  Richmond,  Calif.  •  Birmingham,  Ala.  •  Minnoopolis,  Minn. 


State 


County 


SEE  YOUR  PIONEER  SALESMAN  TODAY 


PIONfER  Hybrid  i—d  Com  is  pmdutod  by  tbs  foUowint  compsniss; 
rC*.  PiMMr  HUiwI  Cmii  Cr.  PIrmw  Hi-ir»r  C«««  C»f 
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SfNO  THIS  COUPON 


FOR  further  information 


Mr.  fuller  uses  his  steel  building  primarily  for  machinery 
storage.  In  addition  to  a  tractor,  light  trucks  and  trailers, 
he  keeps  some  earthmoving  equipment  in  the  shed.  Particu¬ 
larly  impressed  by  the  strength  of  his  steel  building,  he  states, 
“I  decided  on  this  steel  building  because  of  its  sturdy  con¬ 
struction. 

“I  am  more  than  satisfied  with  the  steel  building  I  bought 
to  house  our  farm  equipment,”  says  Mr.  Fuller.  “Our  farm 
buildings  are  quite  close  together,  and  in  case  of  fire  it  would 
be  a  hard  job  to  keep  them  all  from  going.  With  $30,000 
worth  of  equipment  in  one  building,  that  is  something  to 
think  about.” 

And  “think  about  it”  is  just  what  Mr.  Fuller  did.  The 
obvious  solution  was  a  fire-resistant  building— a  steel  building. 
“I  do  not  have  insurance  of  any  kind  on  my  steel  building, 
as  insurance  is  a  big  item  on  my  farm,”  he  adds,  confidently. 

Like  many  other  farmers,  Mr.  Fuller  has  recently  further 
improved  his  farm  by  the  addition  of  another  large  factory- 
built  steel  building  which  he  is  now  using  to  house  his  beef 
cattle  and  swine.  This  is  additional  proof  of  Mr.  Fuller’s 
satisfaction  with  steel  buildings. 

Practical-minded  farmers  know — you  get  the  most 
for  your  money  when  you  invest  in  a  factory-made 
steel  building  manufactured  with  long-lasting  U  S  S  > 
Galvanized  Steel  Sheets  for  roofs  and  side  walls  and 
a  USS  Structural  Steel  framework. 


UNITID  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION  produces  high- 
quality  U  S'S  Galvanized  Sheets  and  Structural  Steel 
which  our  customers  manufacture  into  durable  farm 
buildings.  Your  requests  for  information  will  be  for¬ 
warded  to  the  manufacturers  of  these  buildings,  and  you 
will  hear  directly  from  them. 


Afcricultural  Extension  Section,  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
Room  4218,  525  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

I  would  like  additional  information  about  steel  buildings  for 
the  following: 

Q  machinery  storage  □  cattle  shelters 

□  grain  storage  □  dairy  barns 

□  hay  storage  □  poultry  houses 

□  other . 

Approximate  size  or  capacity . 

Q  Please  have  a  steel  building  representative  call  on  me.  Send 

information  to: 


Town 


State. 


County 


Power-Grip  Tractor  Tire  will  do 
a  great  traction  fob  for  you,  too! 


Bigger  cleats! 

You  get  more  tire,  more  working  power  for  your  money  with 
the  big  B.  F.  Goodrich  Power-Grip  tire.  The  cleats  have  a 
bigger  face  area  to  press  against  the  soil,  pull  you  through 
faster.  Count  the  cleats  on  leading  makes.  Time  after  time 
you  11  find  that  size  for  size,  the  BFG  tire  has  more  cleats. 
And  no  other  tire  is  wider  than  Power-Grip!  A  big,  broad 
tread  with  extra  cleats  means  greater  power  for  you. 


It  looks  bigger— it  is  bigger! 

It’s  the  powerful,  new  B.  F.  Goodrich  Power-Grip  tractor  tire,  built  to  do  a 
great  job  of  traction.  Knife-action  cleats  bite  easily  into  the  soil,  take  a  firm, 
non-slip  hold.  Full  traction  in  forward  or  reverse  is  the  result,  even  in  rough 
going.  Power-Grip  cleats  are  higher  at  the  shoulders  for  deeper  penetration, 
greater  drawbar- pull.  You  can  keep  on  schedule  in  any  kind  of  going.  You'll 
cover  more  ground  in  less  time. 


Bigger 
shoulders ! 

The  bigger  Power-Grip 
shoulders  are  reinforced  at 
the  base  to  give  them  extra 
support. They  stand  rigid  even 
on  hard  surfaces.  They  bite 
into  the  soil  without  bend¬ 
ing.  And  the  shoulders  are 
square  cut  to  defy  slippage. 
Every  turn  of  a  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Power-Grip  tire  counts  for 
maximum  traction.  Dirt  falls 
from  the  open -center  tread 
and  open  channels  as  the 
tire  rolls.  Power-Grip  tires 
stay  clean,  and  only  clean  tires 
can  give  you  full  traction. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Power- 
Grip  is  the  biggest  tractor 
tire  value  on  the  market  to¬ 
day.  It’s  the  tire  that  comes 
on  new  tractors. 


Wonder  Tread  truck  tire  ! 

That’s  what  users  call  the  BFG  Heavy  Duty  Express  truck 
tire.  ’The  tread  is  flat  and  compressed,  will  give  you  bonus 
miles  of  service  at  no  extra  cost.  See  your  B.  F.  Goodrich 

retailer.  He  has  tires  for 
every  farm  need.  The 
address  is  listed  under 
{g/ w Tires  in  the  Yellow 

Pages  of  the  phone 
book.  Or  write  The 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Company, 
Tire  &  Equipment  Dit  i- 

/§j  sion,  Akron  18,  Ohio. 


Whether  It’s  MILK  or  MEAT  You’re  Producing 

Pasture  is  Your  Best  and  Cheapest  Feed! 

Of  all  home-grown  feeds,  good  pasture  provides  Rock,  Phosphorus  is  the  basis  of  a  profitable  pasture, 
digestible  nutrients  at  lowest  cost  ...  and  the  better  Dairymen  and  Cattlemen  from  New  England  to 

the  pasture,  the  bigger  the  saving  on  hay  and  grain.  Texas  are  getting  exceptional  results  in  building  up 

On  high-protein  legunie-grass  pastures,  like  those  their  pastures  by  applying  AA  QUALITY  Ground 

shown  here,  grain  feeding  can  be  reduced  as  much  Phosphate  Rock,  and  we  suggest  you  try  this  low-cost 
as  two-thirds.  ^-ay  of  building  and  maintaining  an  adequate  supply 

But  good  legumes  can’t  grow  without  Phosphorus  of  Phosphorus,  the  key  to  bigger  yields  and  better 

:  .  .  and  whether  you  supply  it  in  the  form  of  quality  crops  throughout  the  rotation.  From  our  mines 

Superphosphate,  in  Mixed  Fertilizers  containing  to  your  farm  for  utmost  economy — see  your  nearby 
Superphosphate,  or  in  finely-ground  Phosphate  Agrico  or  A.A.C.  Fertilizer  Dealer. 


^  AA  QUALITY  Phosphate  Rock 

FINELY-GROUND  FLORIDA  PEBBLE  PHOSPHATE  ROCK  —  PRODUCED  ONLY  BY  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Makers  of  AGRICO,  THE  NATION’S  LEADING  FERTILIZER  and  18%  NORMAL  SUPERPHOSPHATE 

Alexindrit,  Vt:  Ciiro,  Ohio  Cincinnoti  17  Dotroil  31  Greonsboro,  N.  C.  Lourel,  Miss.  Norfolk  6,  Vo.  Pierce.  Flo.  Sportanburi.  S.  C. 

Binimore24  Carteret,  N.  J.  Cleveland  11  East  St.  Louis,  III;  Henderson,  N.  C.  Montcomery  2,  Ala.  No.  Weymouth,  Mass.  Safinaw  Mich.  Phoenii,  N.V. 

Buffalo  6  Charleston,  S.  C.  Columbia,  S.  C;  Fulton,  III.  Houllon,  Maine  New  York  7.  N.  V.  Pensacola,  Fla.  .  Savannah,  Ga. 
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Lower  first  cost,  proved  operating 
economy  and  higher  resale  value 
make  it  your  best  power  buy 

When  you  buy  a  Ford  Tractor,  you  can  see  the  results  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Company’s  resources,  mass  production 
efficiency  and  engineering  skill  in  the  lower  price  you  pay 
for  this  bigger,  heavier,  more  powerful  tractor,  with  its 
many  great  value  and  performance  features. 

You'll  soon  find  that  Ford’s  newly  designed  big  bore, 
low  friction  engine  gives  you  the  power  you  need  with 
remarkable  economy  in  fuel,  oil  and  upkeep.  So,  along 
with  lower  first  cost,  you  get  lower  operating  cost. 

W’hen  you  finally  come  to  sell  your  tractor,  you’ll  also 
discover  that  a  Ford  Tractor,  besides  having  lower  first 
cost,  brings  more  at  trade-in  time.  Let  your  nearby  Ford 
Tractor  Dealer  show  you  how  easily  this  tractor,  and  the 
Dearborn  Implements  designed  to  work  with  it,  handle 
the  work  you  want  done. 


MORE  HYDRAULIC  POWER.  TOO -extra 
power  to  lift  heavier  loads,  control 
heavier  tools.  It's  smooth,  Live-Action 
hydraulic  power— quick  response. 


MORE  POWER  FOR  MORE  lOBS.  You  can 
operate  heavier  toots,  pull  heavier  toads 
with  the  new  Ford  Tractor.  In  many 
soils,  for  example,  you  can  pull  3  plows. 


Consider  these  EXTRA  JOBS  you  can  do 


TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT  DIVISION 

FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 
Birmingham,  Michigan 


nu  GUUIES.  BUILD  PONDS,  clean  ditches, 
di,  trench  silos,  construct  terraces  — 
handle  dozens  of  farm  improvement 
jobs  with  low  cost  Ford  Tractor  power. 


LOAD  MANURE.  FEED.  GRAVEL  without 
heavy  lifting.  You  can  save  hours  of 
back-breaking  work  with  the  Ford 
Tractor  and  Dearborn  Equipment. 


MEANS  BETTER  WORK... 
MORE  INCOME  PER  ACRE 


Livability 

DeKalb  Research  reveals  and  selects  strains 
with  high  resistance  to  disease,  discards  all 
others.  Sturdy  parent  birds  pass  on  their 
stamina  to  their  offspring— the  chix  you 
get  from  DeKalb. 


Sugar — Oil  —  Protein  Content 

Continuous  probing  of  the  chemistry  of  the 
corn  kernel,  is  creating  new  varieties — both 
grain  and  silage  types — for  better  content  of 
sugars,  oils  and  proteins. 


Varieties  for  Thick  Planting 

To  unlock  the  treasure  of  rich  soils,  DeKalb 
conducts  extensive  plot  tests  which  prove 
the  varieties  that  respond  best  to  thick  plant¬ 
ing  and  high  levels  of  fertility. 


Layability 

Thorough  testing  of  thousands  of  birds, 
hundreds  of  combinations,  discovers  and 
proves  the  rare  blood  lines  with  two-fold 
layability — to  start  laying  early  and  continue 
steadily  throughout  the  year. 

Growth 

DeKalb  poultry  breeders,  never  satisfied, 
screen  and  rescreen  the  blood  lines  in  endless 
search  for  chix  which  grow  fast,  mature  early, 
start  young  on  long  laying  careers. 

Better  Egg  Quality 

Research  follows  through  to  market  eggs 
from  DeKalb  Chix,  makes  special  tests  for 
the  upstanding  yolks  and  firm,  round  whites 
that  discriminating  housewives  demand. 


Insect  and  Disease  Resistance 

Year  in,  year  out,  DeKalb  tests  the  ability  of 
established  varieties  and  experimental  crosses 
to  withstand  pests  and  disease.  Thus  research 
brings  forth  varieties  "with  bred-in  resistance. 


North  Pole,  Tropical  and  Dryland  Varieties 

By  persistent  research,  frontiers  are  being 
pushed  out,  horizons  are  being  broadened 
with  corn  varieties  that  thrive  in  the  far 
Northern,  the  far  Southern  and  the  Western 
Dryland  regions. 
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D«Kalb  Agricultural  Association,  Inc.,  DoKalb,  Illinois 

Commercial  Producers  A  Distributors  of  DeKalb  Seed  Corn  St  DeKalb  Chin 
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Use  AIR  inJhe  Field 
instead  et  MUSCLE 


PORTABLE 


NOVi' — ARO-PAK  with  AIR  power  goes  anywhere 
to  supply  the  "muscle”  for  farm  lubrication!  So 
compressor  neeJed.'This  sensational  new  air-primed 
lubricator  gives  efficient, trouble-free  service  under 
all  conditions.  Handles  heavy  greases  even  in 
coldest  temperature.  Powerful  .  .  .  enough  pres- 
sure  to  crack  any  fitting!  Has  convenient  adjustable  ^ 
shoulder  strap  for  carrying  to  fitting.  Easily  loaded  by 
hand  or  filler  unit.  Holds  5  lbs.  of  lubricant  .  .  .  ordi¬ 
narily  enough  for  several  days.  NX’eighs  only  1 5  lbs. 
filled.  One-year  guarantee.  Standard  equipment  includes 
complete  pumping  unit,  3  ft.  hose,  adjustable  strap, 
volume  control  nozzle  with  pressure  booster  feature, 
extra  long  extension  tube  and  coupler.  See  it . . .  try  it . . . 
ask  your  farm  equipment  dealer!  Or  write  The  Aro 
Equipment  Corporation,  Bryan,  Ohio. 


ARO-FIL  . . .  handy  new 
drum-covertype  gun  filler 
for  volume  delivery  from 
25  or  40  lb.  containers. 
Will  fill  the  ARO-PAK 
in  just  a  minute.  Price  of 
ARO-FIL,  $10.95. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  LUBE  EQUIPMENT  FOR  25  YEARS,  ALSO  AIR  TOOLS  AND  AIRCRAFT  PRODUCTS 
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Low-cosf  Coring 


You  are  looking  at  a  fine  crop  of  corn 
grown  at  low  cost  per  bushel.  A  heavy  applica¬ 
tion  of  V-C  Fertilizer  produced  these  big  ears 
loaded  with  high-quality  grain  and. added 
many  extra  bushels  to  each  acre  at  very  low 
extra  cost. 

^any  leading  farmers  have  doubled  and 
tripled  corn  yields  by  greatly  increasing  their 
use  of  V-C  Fertilizer.  This  means  that  they  get 
two  to  three  times  as  many  bushels  from  their 
investment  in  land,  labor,  machinery,  seed, 
fertilizer,  insect  control  and  other  expenses. 

The  extra  bushels  added  to  your  yield  by 
V-C  Fertilizer  are  the  most  economical  and 
most  profitable  bushels  you  produce.  When 
you  double  or  triple  your  per-acre  yield  with 
V-C  Fertilizer,  you  greatly  reduce  your  costs 
per  bushel  and  increase  your  net  return.  You 
are  in  a  better  position  to  make  money  from 
your  crop  whether  corn  prices  are  high  or  low. 

Start  now  to  get  big  yields  of  high-feed- 
value  corn  at  low  cost  per  bushel.  Use  good 
seed,  approved  cultural  practices,  close  spac¬ 
ing,  insect  control  and  a  heavy  application  of 
V-C  Fertilizer. 


FERTILIZERS 


Ask  your  County  Agent  how  to  produce  really  big  yields 
of  corn... and  then  see  your  V-C  Agent.  He  will  supply 
you  with  the  right  fertilizer  for  your  crop.  Each  V-C 
Fertilizer  is  a  rich,  mellow  blend  of  better  plant  foods, 
properly  balanced  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  crop  for 
which  it  is  recommended.  Produced  by  a  national 
organization  which  has  manufactured  better  fertilizers 
since  1895,  V-C  Fertilizers  are  your  best  investment. 
Use  more  in  1954! 

Use  Black  Leaf  Pest  Control  Products 

When  you  buy  V-C  Fertilizers  to  grow  profit- 
^hle  crops,  place  your  order  for  Black  Leaf  sprays 
or  dusts  to  protect  your  crops  from  insects  and 
’*  other  pests.  V-C  Fertilizers  and  Black  Leaf  pest 
control  products  work  together  to  produce  and 
protect  big  yields. 


the  team-drawn  dray.  Today,  practically  everything 
that  rolls  on  the  farm — from  tractors,  trucks  and  trailers 
to  the  family  car — rolls  on  wheels  by  Kelsey-Hayes. 
Kelsey-Hayes  Wheel  Company,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


KELSEyO  HAYES 


World's  Largest  Producer  of  Automotive  Wheels 


WHEELS  •  BRAKES  •  HUBS  •  BRAKE  DRUMS  •  SPECIAL  PARTS  FOR  ALL  INDUSTRY 


A  neat,  attractive  farm  home  is  as  great  a  source 
of  pride  as  well-kept  outbuildings  and  fields.  Most 
farm  homes  are  built  of  wood... the  building  material 
as  practical  as  it  is  beautiful.  Wood  is  adaptable 
to  every  style  or  plan... any  site  or  location.  Long- 
lasting  homes  of  lumber  are  easy  and  fast  to  build... 
can  be  expanded  or  remodeled. 


When  you  plan  to  build,  ask  your  nearby  lumber 
dealer  to  show  you  the  many  advantages  of  West  Coast 
lumber ...  Douglas  Fir,  West  Coast  Hemlock, 

Western  Red  Cedar,  and  Sitka  Spruce. 


lumber  is  the  ideal  farm  building  material.  Each  waod  building  can  be 
built  economically  to  meet  the  specific  need.  Natural  insulation  provides 
warmth  in  winter,  coolness  in  summer.  Whatever  the  structure... from  a 
small  cooling  shed  to  a  large  barn. ..consider  lumber  first. 


SEND  rOR  FREE  BOOKLETS;  "INDIVIDUAL  HOMES"  it  a  wonderful 
source  of  Ideas  and  suggestions  for  any  prospective  builder.  Beautifully 
illustrated  in  full  color,  "PLANNING  A  FARM  HOME"  outlines  a  new, 
practical  method  of  planning.  Fully  illustrated. 


START  YOUR  NEW  HOME  NOW 


WEST  COAST  LUMBERMEN'S  ASSOCIATION 
1410  S.  W.  Morrison,  Room  616,  Portland  S,  Oregon 

Please  send  me  your  free  booLlel|s) 

□  "PLANNING  A  FARM  HOME" 

□  "INDIVIDUAL  HOMES  DESIGNED  FOR  BETTER  LIVING' 


IAJcaT  CooAt  ffetMtock 

We/iteA4i 


Nome. 


Address. 


Lumber  of  Quality  Produced  by  Members, 


Coupon  moy  be  pasted  on  postcord. 
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ake  milk  by  the 


Big-capacity  Registered  Holsteins 
are  the  breed  of  the  times  —  the 
breed  that  produces  many  cows 
weighing  over  a  TON  . . .  cows  that 
utilize  TONS  of  low-cost  home¬ 
grown  grass  and  forage  ...  to  make 
TONS  of  milk  economically  for 
Holstein  owners. 

Big  things  are  shaping  up  in 
dairy  farming.  Dairy  specialists  pro¬ 
claim  the  value  of  bigger  cows,  giv¬ 
ing  more  milk  at  a  lower  unit  cost 
with  more  profit  to  the  owner.  Such 
cows  are  efficient,  high-producing 
Registered  Holsteins! 

The  spectacular  herd  pictured 
is  producing  over  2^2  tons  of  milk 
each  day.  More  and  more  dairymen 
are  turning  to  Registered  Holsteins 
for  milk  in  quantity,  produced  at 
lowest  cost  from  modern  roughage. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
OF  AMERICA  •  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


there's  a  new 
quality  FEEL 


When  a  cow  reaches  for  hay  in  a  ROLLED  bale,  she 
immediately  senses  a  difference! 

There's  a  softness  she  likes  ...  no  broken  ends  or 
crumpled  wads.  The  whole  plant  is  gently  rolled  full 
length  into  the  bale.  Leaves  are  left  intact .  .  .  rolled 
in  ..  .  not  shattered  and  lost. 

And  your  hay  keeps  that  quality.  Only  ROLLED 
bales  give  hay  ”thatched-roof”  protection.  They  repel 
moisture  ...  in  the  field,  in  outdoor  feedlots,  or  for 
self-feeding  when  left  on  the  range. 

There's  a  different  feel  in  handling,  too!  ROLLED 
bales  won't  buckle  or  break.  They're  easy  to  load  .  .  . 
handy  to  haul  and  store.  They  nest  compactly,  or  can  be 
dropped  at  random  in  the  haymow  with  hayfork  or 
elevator. 

Your  own  big-capacity  Roto-Baler  lets  you  bale 
fast .  .  .  when  the  crop  is  ready.  See  your  dealer  now. 
Give  your  hay  that  new  quality  feel — this  year! 


They're  SELF-LOCKING! 

Rolled  bales  handle,  haul 
and  stack  better!  They 
nest  like  cigarettes  in  a 
pack.  Pressure  of  upper 
bales  keeps  lower  bales 
locked  securely  together. 
(See  diagram) 


Ask  your  dealer  about  the  new  SOFT- 
CENTER  baler  attachment,  now  avail¬ 
able  at  nominal  cost.  It  starts  the  bale 
under  lower  compression;  keeps  the 
center  soft  for  better  air  circulation  and 
curing.  It’s  an  added  assurance  of 
quality  where  higher  moisture  content 
is  a  problem. 


Tien 


eins 


ROTO'BALER  is  an  Allis*Choimers  trademark. 
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SOLUTION  32  is  a  natural  for  aerial  application.  The  distribution  is  more  even,  there  are  no  heavy  bags  to  lift  and  the  job  can  be  done 
when  the  field  is  too  soft  for  ground  equipment.  Costs  run  from  $4.50  to  $5.50  per  acre,  including  the  cost  of  the  material. 


New  Ways  to  Use 

NITROGEN 
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ECIPE  for  bigger  yields — add  nitrogen! 

J.  H.  Roadruek  of  Brookston,  Indiana,  did  it  with  anhy¬ 
drous  ammonia  last  year  and  won  the  corn  growing  championship 
of  his  state  with  188.5  bushels  an  acre.  Charles  Schenk.  Vincennes, 
Indiana,  beat  the  drought  and  upped  his  yield  from  57  to  99 
bushels  with  Uran.  a  nitrogen  solution.  Down  in  Kenuteky, 
rhurman  Pharis.  of  Hickman  County,  grew  91  bushels  an  acre 
in  spite  of  scanty  rainfall.  He  used  one  of  the  old  standbys,  ammo¬ 
nium  nitrate. 

Now  this  isn’t  to  say  that  nitrogen  is  the  only  element  es¬ 
sential  to  increased  yields.  Farmers  have  long  been  aware  of 
the  need  for  balanced  nutrients  and  have  used  mixed  fertilizers 
with  increasing  success.  But  the  economic  pressures  for  incn'ased 
yields  per  acre,  and  the  continued  depletion  of  our  soil  nutrients 
is  demanding  more  concentrated  doses  of  plant  foods  than  can 
readily  be  applied  in  mixed  fertilizers,  while  the  relative  cheap¬ 
ness  of  nitrogen  carriers  makes  them  an  essential  tool  for  all 
fanners. 

Nitrogen  is  absolutely  essential  to  growth  and  reproduction 
in  plants  and  animals.  When  the  available  supply  of  soil  nitrogen 
b«-cornes  locked  up  in  the  midst  of  a  hot  dry  summer,  the  plant 
tries  to  compensate  for  its  lack  by  giving  what  little  there  is 
to  the  tips  of  the  leaves  and  stalks,  the  newer  and  more  rapidly 
growing  parts,  and  it  neglects  the  older,  more  mature  lower 
parts.  That’s  why  the  lower  leaves  on  the  corn  are  the  first 
to  discolor  and  die  under  such  conditions. 

.\nd  the  strange  thing  is  that  while  the  plant  is  withering 
away  for  lack  of  nitrogen,  there  may  be  3,000  to  4,000  prounds 
of  that  very  element  in  the  soil:  but  it  just  isn’t  in  an  available 
form.  It  is  in  an  organic  form  that  plants  can’t  use  until  the 
soil  microbes  break  it  down  into  ammonia  or  nitrates. 

Tht  •sc  latter  fonns,  which  man  has  now  learned  to  turn 
out  in  abundance,  can  be  applied  in  commercial  fertilizers,  some 
of  them  of  extremely  high  analysis,  and  with  striking  results. 


Comparison  of  Nitrogen  Fertilizers 


Material 

Perceniagc 

of 

Nitrogen 

.Acidity 

or 

Alkalinity 

1  Retention 

I  . 

the  .Soil 

.\nunonia  (anhydrous) . 

82 

Acid 

Medium 

Urea . 

46 

Acid 

Medium 

.\minunium  nitrate . 

33 

Acid 

Low 

Solution  32 . 

32 

Acid 

.Medium 

.Aninionium  chloride . 

26 

Acid 

Medium 

.Vnimonium  sulfate . 

21 

Acid 

Medium 

(ialcium  cyanamide . 

20 

.Alkaline 

Medium 

Sodium  nitrate . 

16 

.Alkaline  ! 

Low 

For  e.xample,  all  the  other  nutrients  being  in  balance,  2.2  pounds 
of  commercial  nitrogen  (about  33  cents  worth  at  the  current 
average  price  of  15  cents  a  pound)  applied  to  land  low  in 
nitrogen  will  produce  an  extra  bushel  of  corn  (worth  about 
$1.50)  ;  three  pounds  of  nitrogen  will  return  an  extra  bushel 
of  wheat;  two  pounds,  an  extra  bushel  of  barley.  Besides  these 
tangibles  it  will  provide  insurance  against  drought  and  hasten 
the  maturity  of  fall  seeded  grains. 

Three  Forms  of  Nitrogen  Fertilizers 

The  dr\'  forms  of  nitrogen  fertilizer  are  pretty  well  known  to 
the  fanner.  The  most  popular  ones  are  sodium  nitrate,  am¬ 
monium  nitrate,  ammonium  sulfate.  cal(  ium  cyanimide  and  a 
more  recent  development — urea.  These  have  a  nitrogen  content 
of  anywhere  from  16  per  cent  (sodium  nitrate)  to  46  per  cent 
(urea).  Being  in  dr\-  form,  they  are  bagged  and  there’s  a  back¬ 
ache  in  every  bag. 

The  gaseous  form  of  nitrogen  is  anhydrous  ammonia,  82 
per  cent  introgen:  and  even  newer  than  that  is  the  liquid  form. 
Solution  32,  sold  under  the  trade  name  of  Uran.  This  carries 
32  per  cent  nitrogen. 

Which  of  these  forms  to  use  is  a  matter  of  choice  for  the 
individual  farmer  depending  upon  availability  of  the  material 
and  the  equipment  for  handling,  the  crop  to  be  raised,  the 
type  of  soil  and  even  the  time  he  has  to  do  the  job. 

Another  point  to  be  taken  into  consideration  is  whether, 
in  a  particular  instance,  it  is  better  to  use  the  ammonia  or 
the  nitrate  form  of  nitrogen.  .Ammonia  fNHr«)  is  a  combination 
of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen.  It  is  not  leached  from  the  soil  as 
readily  as  the  nitrate  form.  Corn,  rice  and  (otton  seem  to  have 
a  preference  for  it.  The  nitrate  form  NO;;)  is  a  combination 
of  nitrogen  and  o.xygen.  It  is  highly  soluble,  a  form  readily 
available  for  plant  food  fas  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  believed  that 
all  nitrogen  must  eventually  he  reduced  to  this  form  before  it 
is  useable  by  plants),  and  is  easily  leached  out  of  the  soil  or 
carried  by  water  to  levels  far  below  the  plant  roots. 

To  compare  the  adantages  and  disadvantages  of  these  three 
types — gaseous,  licjuid  and  solid — let’s  consider  them  one  at 
a  time. 

.\nhydrous  .Ammonia 

Anhydrous  ammonia,  the  gas«-ous  form  with  its  82  per  cent 
nitrogen  is  the  most  concentrated  of  all  nitrogen  fertilizers  and 
a  good  one  with  which  to  begin.  .Actually,  it  is  stored  and  spread 
as  a  liquid  under  high  pressure  (221  pounds  per  sq.  inch)  and 
released  underground  as  a  gas.  It  is  particularly  good  as  a  side¬ 
dressing  for  com — if  you’re  the  type  who  likes  to  side-dress. 
Some  insist  that  side-dressing  is  only  for  those  who  forgot  to 
put  enough  fertilizer  on  the  first  time  o\er.  One  of  the  top 
advantages  it  has  to  offer  is  that  on  heavy  soils  it  can  be  put 
in  the  ground  during  the  fall  or  winter  prior  to  planting  with¬ 
out  danger  of  its  nutrients  being  leached  away  before  the  plants 


Ten  Pounds  of  Fertilizer  Nitrogen  per  Acre  Produces 


Kind  of  Crop 

Estimated  Crop  Increase 

Value* 

Corn . 

3  to  5  bushels 

$5-9 

Cotton . 

100  to  140  pounds  seed  cotton 

11-16 

Wheat . 

2  to  3  bushels 

5-7 

Rice . 

3  to  3  bushels 

7-12 

Cabbage . 

175  to  250  pounds 

4 

Tomatoes . 

650  pounds 

10 

Potatoes . 

6  to  8  bushels 

10-13 

Sugar  (from  sugar  cane) 

130  pounds  (from  1130  lbs.  of  cane) 

5 

Sudan  Hay  Crass . 

300  to  400  pounds 

4-5 

By  Ellis  Rawnsley 
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can  use  it.  It  is  in  citect  held  in  cold 
storage”  until  spring.  This  happens  be¬ 
cause  at  a  soil  temperature  of  60  degrees 
or  less,  the  ammonia  ion  is  held  by  the 
clav  particles  of  the  soil.  .At  higher  tem¬ 
peratures  the  ammonia  is  gradually  con¬ 
verted  to  the  nitrate  form. 

Don’t  forget,  though,  that  this  fall  ap¬ 
plication  is  advised  only  for  hea\-\-  soils. 
On  light,  sandy  soils  there  is  always  the 
possibility  of  more  or  less  rapid  nitrifica¬ 
tion  and  leaching,  that  makes  application 
just  before  planting  or  as  a  side-dressing 
a  more  economical  practice. 

On  wheat,  anhydrous  will  produce  re¬ 
sults  comparable  with  spring  top-dressing 
when  applied  just  ahead  of  the  drill — 
again,  this  is  on  heavy  soils.  It’s  a  good 
material  for  spring  top-dressing,  too,  if 
the  weather  will  let  you  get  it  on. 

Because  anhydrous  has  to  be  handled 
under  pressure  and  needs  special  equip¬ 
ment.  its  application  has  been  largely  a 
custom  job.  This  fact  has  been  of  some 
advantage  in  itself  to  the  farmer.  He  has 
been  able  to  turn  over  the  application  job 
to  the  custom  operator  while  he  was 
attending  to  one  of  the  multitude  of  other 
chores  that  are  always  demanding  his 
time,  especially  during  the  season  when 
anhvdrous  should  go  on. 

.Anhydrous  sells  for  anywhere  from  7 
to  1 1  cents  a  pound,  depending  on  loca¬ 
tion.  Buying  it  at  a  median  fisiure  of  8/2 
cents,  a  eustom  operator  will  ordinarily 
charge  the  farmer  10  cents  a  pound  to 
cover  his  over-the-road  handling,  and 
$2.30  an  acre  for  application.  That  makes 
a  100  pound  application  cost  $12.50;  and 
since  the  anhydrous  is  82  per  cent  nitro- 
c:en  it  brings  the  total  cost  per  pound  of 
nitrocen  applied  to  about  15  cents. 

If  a  farmer  feels  justified  in  buying  his 
own  application  equipment  it  will  cost 
him  anywhere  from  $1450  to  $2400.  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  .size  of  the  distributor. 
He’ll  need  a  storage  tank  on  wheels,  to 
( ariA  the  ammonia  to  his  fann  and  store 
it  there.  A  thousand  gallon  tank,  figured 
as  the  minimum  needed,  will  cost  around 
$1,000.  Then  a  distributor,  or  “shooter.” 
to  put  the  stuff  in  the  ground  will  cost 
another  $450  to  $1400.  This  shooter  con¬ 
sists  of  a  pressure  tank  of  100  to  150 
gallon  eapacity  with  two  to  five  knives 
adjustable  for  depth  and  width  to  open 
up  th(*  ground  and  put  the  ammonia  be¬ 
neath  the  surface.  Small  tubes  running 
from  the  tank  are  attached  behind  each 
knife  and  carry  the  gas  to  the  desired 
depth. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  check  with  local 
extension  people  or  dealers  for  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  rate  of  application, 
but  in  general  80  to  100  pounds  is  the 
ret  ommendation  for  corn  and  pasture, 
10  to  50  pounds  for  small  grains. 

The  high  pressure  feature  is  probably 
the  biggest  drawback  to  the  use  of  an- 
hyd  rous  ammonia,  but  this  need  not  cause 
the  operator  too  much  concern.  The  tanks 
to  handle  the  material  are  built  with 


The  Camel,  The  Padre,  and  Nitrogen 

The  absolute  dependence  of  plants  and  animals  on  nitrogen  for  growth  and  repro¬ 
duction  is  no  neze  discovery.  Ammonia,  one  of  the  basic  nitrogen  compounds,  got 
its  name  from  its  discovery  in  ancient  times  in  camel  dung  before  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammo.  In  more  recent  times,  a  Padre  working  in  ivhat  is  noic  northern 
Chile,  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest,  accidently  stumbled  upon  the  life- 
giving  properties  of  the  nitrate  deposits  of  the  Chilean  desert.  After  ivorking  icith 
bits  of  '‘fire  rock”,  zvbich  had  been  brought  to  him  by  some  of  his  Indian  parish¬ 
ioners,  he  dumped  the  remains  out  of  his  ivorkshop  ivindozc.  Soon  afterwards, 
he  observed  the  vigorous  appearance  of  the  plants  beneath  the  ivindow.  He  spread 
the  crushed  rock  in  other  parts  of  his  garden  and  found  the  results  were  always 
the  same — rank,  vigorous,  healthy  grozvth. 

That  zvas  the  beginning  of  the  Chilean  nitrate  industry.  Until  rather  recently, 
these  deposits  zvere  the  principal  source  of  nitrogen  for  the  zvorld.  But  Chilean 
nitrate  of  soda  is  relatively  lozv  in  nitro>ien  (16  per  cent)  and  the  pace  of  today’s 
farming  demands  fertilizers  of  higher  analysis.  Today  most  nitrogen  carriers  are 
made  synthetically  from  air,  or  arc  a  byproduct  of  industry. 


ample  safety  margins.  .Accidents  have 
been  rare  and  only  when  farmers  have 
ignored  the  recommended  handling  prac¬ 
tices.  Transfer  of  the  liquified  ammonia 
from  the  storage  tank  to  the  shooter  is  a 
simple  process  and  a  lot  easier  than  lilting 
80  to  100  pound  bags.  .A  special  hose  is 
coupled  from  one  tank  to  the  other  and 
a  bleed-off  valve  on  the  shooter  is  opened. 
The  difference  in  pressure  between  the 
two  tanks  causes  the  liquid  to  flow  from 
one  to  the  other  and  a  spurt  of  liquid 
from  the  bleed-off  valve  is  the  signal  that 
the  transfer  has  been  completed  and  the 
valves  should  be  closed. 


water  will  prevent  a  bum  if  a  drop  of 
the  liquid  should  reach  the  skin. 

WTere  to  get  anhydrous  ammonia  is  a 
question  that  can  best  be  answered  by 
your  local  extension  agent,  your  state 
agricultural  college,  or  by  addressing  a 
card  to  the  .Agricultural  Ammonia  Insti¬ 
tute,  Claridge  Hotel,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Solution  32 

Now  on  the  market  in  limited  amounts 
are  liquid  forms  of  nitrogen  under  no  pres¬ 
sure  whatsoever,  which  can  be  applied 
with  ordinary-  farm  spray  equipment.  One 
of  these  is  called  Uran,  or  Solution  32. 


ox  HE.W'Y  soils,  the  ammonia  forms  of  nitrogen  can  be  put  down  any  time  during 
the  winter.  It  will  still  be  there  for  the  crop  when  the  ground  warms  up.  This  anhydrous 
ammonia  is  going  on  a  grain  crop  in  midwinter.  It's  cold  work  but  it  will  pay  off. 

The  operator  should  wear  glo\es  dur-  because  of  its  32  per  cent  nitrogen  con¬ 
ing  this  transfer,  chiefly  as  a  safeguard  tent.  It  is  a  50-50  solution  of  ammonium 

against  the  extreme  cold  caused  by  the  nitrate  and  urea  (another  ammonia)  in 

expanding  gas  that  inevitably  escapes  in  water.  Tests  bear  out  the  manufacturer’s 

the  process,  and  which  could  freeze  flesh  claim  that  it  gives  amazingly  good  results 

to  metal  parts:  he  should  stay  up-wind  as  a  nitrogen  fertilizer  for  direct  applica- 

of  the  equipment  to  avoid  contact  with  tion  to  the  soil  in  the  fall  or  spring, 

the  gas  which  is  ver\-  irritating  to  skin  The  general  recommendation  is  to  spray 

and  eyes:  and  the  transfer  should  always  it  on  the  ground,  then  plow  it  down.  A’ou 

be  made  well  out  in  the  open.  .A  super-  don’t  have  to  worry  if  you  can’t  get  it 

cautious  operator  might  use  a  gas  mask,  turned  under  right  away  since  the  eold 

but  experienced  handlers  say  one  isn’t  weather  will  hold  it  in  an  inactive  con- 

really  necessarv-  and  few,  if  any,  custom  dition.  This  solution  is  so  new  that  few 

operators  use  one.  A  quick  flushing  with  farmers  have  had  an  opportunity  to  tr)’  it. 


through  clovers.  In  commercial  form  he 
can  buy  it  for  15  to  20  cents  and  as  the 
industry  advances  and  matures  that  pric<- 
may  be  reduced  somewhat.” 

In  detail,  here’s  how  to  use  Uran.  First 
of  all,  unless  you  are  going  to  introduce 
it  into  irrigation  water,  which  can  be 
done  very  easily,  it  is  not  recommended 
that  it  be  diluted  at  all.  Secondly,  re¬ 
member  that  under  certain  conditions, 
depending  upon  temperature,  humidity, 
and  stage  of  growth  of  the  plant,  it  will 
burn  growing  tissues. 

Most  farmers  will  probably  find  that 
Garst’s  method  of  spraying  it  on  crop 
residues  and  turning  it  under  is  the  most 
convenient  way  of  using  it.  It  is  particu¬ 
larly  effective  when  handled  in  this  man¬ 
ner  to  aid  in  the  decomposition  of  stalks, 
green  manure,  cobs  or  other  organic  mat¬ 
ter  that  has  been  introduced  into  the 
ground.  Like  anhydrous  ammonia  there  is 
little  danger  of  its  leaching  out  of  the  soil 
before  the  new  crop  begins  to  use  it. 

It  can  be  used  as  a  side  dressing  on 
corn,  but  should  never  be  sprayed  on 
after  the  com  is  knee-high  (some  say 
after  it  is  seven  or  eight  inches  high)  as 
it  will  cause  burning.  At  this  stage  it  should 
be  put  right  on  the  ground  by  dribbling 
from  a  hose  or  orifice  close  to  the  surface. 

The  best  time  to  apply  it  to  small  grains 
and  grasses  is  when  they  are  in  a  dormant 
condition.  Here,  again,  burning  is  apt 
to  result  if  the  solution  is  applied  when 
growth  is  vigorous. 

As  with  any  other  fertilizer,  the  rate 
{Continued  on  page  101) 


EVEN  WITH  hopper  capacity  tripled,  Vic  Armstead  won’t  be  able  to  provide  nearly  as 
much  nitrogen  for  his  corn  by  putting  it  in  the  row  as  part  of  a  mixed  fertilizer  as 
will  hb  neighbor  (below)  who  is  side-dressing  with  the  new  Solution  32.  The  high-boy 
is  mighty  handy  for  spraying,  detassling,  and  sowing  cover  crops  in  the  standing  corn. 


But  you  can  bet  your  life  that  Roswell 
Garst  has.  He  is  a  leading  advocate  of 
commercial  nitrogen  fertilizers,  so  it  isn’t 
surprising  that  he  and  his  Coon  Rapids, 
Iowa,  neighbors  used  11  carloads  of  Uran 
on  their  farms  last  fall. 

His  method  of  handling  it:  “We  simply 
spray  it  on  the  crop  residue  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  and  plow  it  under.  W'e  have 
spread  it  on  oat  stubble  in  .August,  soy¬ 
bean  stubble  in  September,  cornstalks  in 
October.  It  is  not  evaporable  and  we 
think  there  is  no  loss  whatever.  We  have 
put  it  on  cornstalks  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  with  the  intention  of  getting  them 
plowed  under  and  then  had  it  freeze 
up  when  onlv  half  the  field  was  plowed; 
then  we’d  finish  the  plowing  in  the  spring 
and  we’ve  never  noticed  any  difference. 

“The  solution’s  great  advantage,  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  is  labor-saving.  ^V’e 
believe  that  the  human  back  is  too  valu¬ 
able  and  delicate  a  tool  to  use  in  lifting 
100  pound  bags  of  dry  fertilizer  when  you 
can  pump  liquids  and  spray  them  on. 

“This  year  we  are  applying  from  300 
to  400  pounds  an  acre.  That  gives  us 
something  above  100  pounds  of  actual 
nitrogen  per  acre,  which  we  consider 
about  right  for  this  area. 

“One  thing  I  am  completely  certain 
of  is  that  it  costs  the  average  fanner  75 
cents  to  a  dollar  a  pound  to  raise  nitrogen 


Alfalfas  That  Spread 

Two  new  alfalfas  that  thicken  their  stand  over  the  years 


From  the  west  coast  of  Canada  comes 
a  new  alfalfa  that  has  features  quite" 
new  to  America’s  No.  1  pasture  plant — in¬ 
stead  of  petering  out  in  three,  four  or 
five  years,  this  new  variety  gets  thicker 
even,-  year.  It  is  winter  hardy,  drought 
resistant,  and  will  hold  its  dark  green  color 
and  fight  back  longer  than  most  other 
alfalfa  when  leaf  hoppers  and  disease  at¬ 
tack  its  foliage.  But  its  most  exciting  qual¬ 
ity  is  its  ability  to  broaden  its  crown  by 
sending  out  rhizomes,  lateral  branches  be¬ 
neath  the  soil,  which  push  out  as  far  as  10 
inches  and  then  send  up  new  shoots.  And, 
as  if  this  were  not  enough  to  start  farmers 
asking  for  seed,  this  new  variety,  Rhi- 
zoma  it  is  called,  has  finer,  more  palatable 
stems  with  a  higher  protein  content,  and 


produces  yields  which  compare  well  with 
any  alfalfa  grown. 

Rhizoma  has  one  serious  defect.  It  is  not 
wilt  resistant.  When  the  bacteria  which 
carr\-  wilt  disease  enter  its  root  system,  the 
vital  water-earning  tissue  is  filled  with 
their  gummy  secretion,  the  leaves  yellow, 
and  the  plant  dies.  This  is  a  real  draw¬ 
back,  for  wilt  is  present  in  most  places 
where  there  are  large  acreages  of  alfalfa. 
Before  we  developed  wilt-resistant  varie¬ 
ties,  this  disease  discouraged  more  farmers 
from  planting  alfalfa  than  any  other 
factor. 

Rhizoma  is  a  selection  made  by  Dr.  G. 
G.  Moe,  of  the  University  of  British  Co¬ 
lumbia,  from  a  natural  crossing  of  the 
old  winter  hardy  alfalfa,  Grimm,  with  a 


wild  alfalfa,  Don,  which  was  brought  to 
this  countr\-  in  1906  by  Nils  Hansen,  the 
.American  plant  explorer.  Hansen  found 
this  yellow-flowered  variety  growing  on  the 
wind-swept  steppes  of  Siberia  and  brought 
it  home. 

Don  is  a  low-growing,  scrawny  looking 
plant  that  few  farmers  would  have  in 
their  pastures.  In  Alaska  they  use  a  similar 
type  because  its  e.xtreme  hardiness  makes 
it  possible  to  grow  it  on  land  which  has 
but  10  inches  of  summer-thawed  soil 
above  the  permanently  frozen  sub-soil. 
Don  is  technically  classified  as  a  diploid 
falcata  variety  which  means  that  it  has 
one-half  the  chromosomes  of  our  domes¬ 
ticated  alfalfas.  This  creates  a  serious 
problem  for  the  plant  breeder. 
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Crossing  Don  with  the  domestic  variety, 
Grimm,  was  solved  for  Dr.  Moe  by  na¬ 
ture  herself.  The  bees  and  butterflies  did 
the  job.  Dr.  Moe  studied  a  number  of 
these  natural  crosses  and  sele(  ted  the  one 
most  suitable  for  fann  production. 

In  the  light  soils  of  British  Columbia, 
where  Rhizoma  was  bom.  this  new  alfalfa 
is  seeded  at  the  rate  of  four  to  si.\  pounds 
to  the  acre  on  fertile,  moist  soil.  Within  a 
year  the  plants  are  sending  out  their  char¬ 
acteristic  underground  branches  and  thick¬ 
ening  the  stand  with  new  shoots.  Later, 
the  new  clumps  in  turn  send  out  rhizomes 
to  make  an  even  more  luxuriant  growth. 

I'his  tendency  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
crown  through  rhizomes  is  a  matter  of 
vigor  and  degree  rather  than  a  new, 
built-in  feature.  All  alfalfas  do  it  to  some 
extent — i'\  en  such  a  narrow-crowned  vari¬ 
ety  as  Arizona  Common  produces  a  few 
rhizomes.  But  the  difference  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  rhizomes  between  Rhizoma  and 
most  other-  varieties  is  as  great  as  the 
difference  in  milk  production  between  a 
Holstein  cow  and  a  Rocky  Mountain  goat. 

Rhizoma  also  boasts  a  root  system  which 
is  more  branching  and  abundant  than 
most  other  varieties  and  a  crown  that 
is  parttially  submerged  beneath  the  soil. 
The  vigorous  root  system  probably  ac¬ 
counts  for  Rhizoma’s  ability  to  withstand 
drought;  and  the  submerged  crown  is 
probably  a  factor  in  its  extreme  winter 
hardiness.  As  one  agronomist  put  it.  “It 
stands  to  reason  that  a  layer  of  soil  over 
the  crown  will  insulate  and  protect  the 
plant.  After  all,  that’s  why  we  heap  earth 
over  our  rose  bushes  in  the  winter.” 

Abo\c  the  ground,  Rhizoma  has  some¬ 
what  thinner  stems  and  is  a  bit  leafier 
than  most  other  varieties.  The  thin  stems 
give  it  a  tendency  to  lodge  sooner  than  the 
more  rugged  varieties.  Some  farmers  claim, 
however,  that  the  Rhizoma  stem  cures 
faster  and  for  this  reason  the  plant  holds 
more  of  its  leaves  when  it  goes  through 
the  baler. 

J.  B'aekburn,  of  Dry  Ridge,  Kentucky, 
who  milks  around  25  head  of  Jerseys,  tried 
planting  Rhizoma  and  testing  it  against 
two  other  alfalfas.  Ranger  and  .Atlantic. 
“The  results  we  got  with  Rhizoma  were 
almost  unbelievable,”  Blackburn  said.  “We 
seeded  the  Rhizoma  at  the  rate  of  two 
pounds  to  the  aere  as  compared  to  eight¬ 
een  pounds  for  the  other  two  varieties. 
As  you  would  expect,  the  Rhizoma  looked 
prettv  thin  when  it  first  came  up  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  other  two  which  were  planted 
right  beside  it.  By  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  however,  the  Rhizoma  stand  had 
thick. ened  considerably.  I  kept  a  careful 
check  of  production  during  the  first  year 
of  cutting  and  we  took  two  tons  to  the 
acre  from  all  three  varieties.  The  Rhi¬ 
zoma  hay  is  greener,  has  more  leaves,  and 
seems  to  be  more  palatable  than  cither  of 
the  others. 

“We  dug  up  some  of  the  roots — as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Soil  Conservation  man 
has  dug  out  so  many  plants  I  keep  a  spade 


and  pick  handy  for  him  and  wonder  how 
long  the  field  will  last — and  we’ve  found 
that  the  Rhizoma  has  sent  out  under¬ 
ground  stems  which  send  up  new  shoots 
four  and  five  inches  away  from  the  mother 
crown.” 

Blackburn  planted  his  Rhizoma  in  rela¬ 
tively  well  fertilized  soil  which  is  free  from 
bacterial  wilt.  In  heavier  soils,  the  ability 
to  send  out  rhizomes  seems  to  be  very 
greatly  reduced.  In  such  heavy  soils  as 
cover  most  of  Wisconsin,  Rhizoma  broad¬ 
ens  its  crown,  but  doesn’t  send  out  long 
underground  stems  to  creep  over  the  field. 
“The  description  of  Rhizoma  as  a  creep¬ 
ing  alfalfa  has  disappointed  the  farmers 
who  have  grown  it  around  here,”  Dale 
Smith,  a  L’niversity  of  Wisconsin  .Agron¬ 
omist,  said.  “They  expect  Rhizoma  to 
creep  something  like  ladino  and  it  just 
won’t  do  it  here.  We  prefer  to  call  it  a 
broad  crowned  alfalfa.” 

The  Defect 

Smith  has  made  a  number  of  tests  of 
Rhizoma  in  Wisconsin,  the  state  which 


grows  almost  a  half  million  acres  more 
alfalfa  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 
Each  test  has  shown  the  same  results. 
Rhizoma  shows  itself  to  be  one  of  the 
most  winter  hardy  varieties  the  first  win¬ 
ter;  it  establishes  a  good  broad  crown  and 
yields  reasonably  well  the  second  year; 
and  the  third  year  it  dies  of  wilt. 

“Rhizoma  may  be  a  good  crop  for  an 
area  that  doesn’t  yet  have  wilt,”  Smith 
says,  “but  in  Wisconsin  or  any  other  part 
of  the  countrs’  where  the  wilt  bacteria 
arc  present,  this  disease  will  ruin  it  before 
it  has  a  chance  to  show  off  its  best  feature, 
the  ability  to  broaden  its  crown.  And  you 
can’t  stop  will  on  a  practical  basis  with 
fumigation,  soil  treatment,  or  spray.” 

The  wilt  disease  is  spread  by  a  bac¬ 
teria  which  lives  in  the  soil  and  can  travel 
through  the  air  as  a  dust  or  be  carried 
by  the  water  draining  off  a  field.  “When 
wilt  hits  a  field  of  alfalfa  it  is  the  sorriest 
sight  you’ve  ever  seen,”  a  farmer  who  has 
lived  through  such  an  attack  said.  “First 
you  sec  patches  of  yellow,  dying  plants  in 
(Continued  on  page  126) 

THE  SPREADING  CROWN  (left)  of 
Rhizoma  alfalfa  can  be  seen  after  the  first  year 
of  growth.  In  two  or  three  years  the 
rhizomes  will  have  filled  in  all  of  the  space 
between  plants.  The  check-row  arrangement 
was  achieved  by  planting  root  cuttings 
rather  than  seed  in  order  to  measure  the 
crown  spread  accurately. 

WINTER  H.ARI>INE.SS  is  an  outstanding 
characteristic  of  Rhizoma.  It  is  not.  however, 
resistant  to  wilt  disease.  Vernal  alfalfa, 
which  is  similar  to  Rhizoma  in  breeding  and 
growth  habits,  is  both  winter  hardy 
and  wilt  resistant. 
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Country  Smoke 


WHITE  WATER  TOWNSHIP  in  Hamil-  It  is  supposed  that  their  idea  was  that  practical  to  him.  He  thought  of  how  use- 

ton  County,  Ohio,  is  a  long,  lean  someone  would  hook  the  trailer  behind  less  that  pump  would  be  in  ease  of  a  •; 

township  running  north  and  south  along  his  car,  provided  he  had  the  right  hitch,  real  fire  and  how  many  barns  could  burn  | 

the  Great  Miami  River.  Until  four  years  and  haul  it  to  the  fire.  A  small  gasoline  to  the  ground  before  somebody  with  the  ; 

ago,  the  fanns  in  this  township  had  no  fire  engine  operated  the  pump  on  this  con-  right  hitch  and  the  right  spirit  happened 

protection  closer  than  eight  miles  away,  trivanee.  One  of  the  pumps  was  placed  along  and  got  the  thing  to  the  fire.  He 

which  was  about  the  same  as  saying  no  in  a  small  garage  in  Miamitown,  the  asked  around  and  discovered  that  no  one 

fire  protection  at  all.  The  trustees  were  village  trading  center  of  the  northern  in  the  township  even  knew  how  to  ope- 

not  negligent,  however.  Several  disas-  portion  of  the  township.  Across  the  street  rate  the  pump. 

trous  farm  fires  prompted  them  to  buy  from  the  pump  lived  electrician  Siegfried  That  did  it.  Siegfried  took  the  bit  in 

three  small  trailer  kicker  pumps,  which  Braunc,  who  was  asked  to  keep  his  eye  his  teeth.  He  sent  postcards  to  twelve  of 

they  housed  in  small  sheds  in  the  north-  on  it.  his  friends  and  one  evening  they  took 

ern,  the  southern,  and  the  central  sections  People  like  Siegfried  get  to  thinking.  the  pump  down  to  the  river  and  prac- 

of  the  township.  And  the  whole  system  seemed  very  im-  tiecd.  Just  in  time,  too,  for  soon  after 


THE  MIAMITOWN  fire  truck  roars  out  of  the  fire  house,  the  firemen  throwing  on  their  raincoats 
as  they  climb  aboard.  Chief  .Siegfried  Braune  sits  beside  the  driver.  They  know  where  they  are  going, 
and  how  to  get  there,  and  someone  knows  the  layout  on  the  threatened  farm. 


Modern  equipment  and  training  are  reducing  rural  fire  hazards 

Farmers  are  organizing  to  fight  their  own  fires 


Eaters 


that  a  shack  near  the  edge  of  the  village 
caught  fire.  Fortunately  someone  with 
the  right  coupling  was  near  the  “fire 
house”  and  got  the  pump  to  the  fire  in 
time  to  save  the  shack.  Siegfried  and  his 
twelve  friends  were  the  unofficial  fire 
fighters  and  heroes  on  this  occasion. 

The  fire  created  a  lot  of  interest  in  the 
budding  department,  so  on  his  own  time, 
Siegfried  shopped  around  for  used  equip¬ 
ment  of  a*  more  practical  nature.  On 
Hopkins  Ave.  in  Cincinnati,  he  finally 
located  a  350-gallon  tank  truck,  which 
had  been  a  demonstrator.  The  original 
price  had  been  $8,700.  but  he  could  have 
the  truck  for  $4,500.  It  had  a  500  gallon 
per  minute  capacity,  and  that  inspired 
Siegfried. 

The  entire  northern  end  of  the  town¬ 
ship  was  canvassed  and  $2,225  was  raised 
by  subscription.  A  Miamitown  feed  dealer 
signed  a  note  for  the  balance.  The  fire 
truck  was  brought  home  and  stored  in  the 
feed  dealer’s  private  garage.  The  dealer 
became  its  first  driver.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  hose  on  the  truck,  the 
people  of  Miamitown  breathed  with  relief. 
Siegfried  and  his  friends  finally  tracked 
down  some  hose  from  army  surplus, 
bought  a  siren,  and  had  wires  from  the 
siren  strung  to  a  near-by  home  where  a 
three-way  telephone  and  a  switch  to  the 
siren  were  installed. 

Today,  the  Miamitown  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment  is'  a  private  corporation  under  the 
laws  of  Ohio  and  sells  its  ser\ices  to 
the  township,  which  pays  the  department 
$1200  per  year  for  an  unlimited  number 
of  runs  within  a  three-mile  radius  of 
Miamitown. 

To  further  its  scope  of  protection,  the 
department  has  contracted  with  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  Colerain  Township,  immediately 
across  the  Miami  river,  to  answer  fire  calls 
at  $75  per  run.  That  protection  costs  the 
Colerain  trustees  not  less  than  $450  per 
year  and  not  more  than  $900.  ...  a 
pittance  for  being  able  to  sleep  nights. 

Siegfried  Braune  is  fire  chief  in  Miami¬ 
town.  When  more  than  fifty  men  vol¬ 
unteered  for  service  in  the  department, 
an  expert  from  the  State  Division  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  was  hired,  at  the  cost  of 
$100,  to  give  the  volunteers  instructions 
in  fighting  fires. 

The  women  formed  an  auxiliar\-  and 
in  one  year,  by  bake  sales,  suppers,  and 
rummage  sales,  raised  $1400  for  the  de¬ 
partment.  They  paid  $1000  on  the  note 
and-  u.sed  the  other  $400  for  boots,  coats. 


By  Leland  and  Rita  Puttcamp 


and  other  small  but  important  equipment 
for  the  firemen. 

The  men  reviewed  the  various  methods 
by  which  volunteer  fire  departments 
across  the  country'  raise  funds  and  decided 
upon  a  carnival.  In  1951,  their  carnival, 
or  festival  as  they  choose  to  call  it,  raised 
$2000:  in  1952,  $3500;  and  in  1953, 
$3800.  They  bought  new  equipment,  an 
850  gallon  water  truck,  hand  extinguishers, 
power  e.xtinguishers,  and  various  foam 
and  spray  ccjuipmcnt.  second-hand 
ambulance,  purchased  for  $175,  added 
ambulance  and  accident  sei-\icc  to  their 
fire-fighting  duties. 

The  old  siren  wasn’t  adequate,  so  they 
purchased  a  5/2  h.p.  job  which  the  trus¬ 
tees  permitted  them  to  mount  on  top  of 
the  township  house.  I'he  siren  can  waken 
the  quick  and  the  dead  to  the  far  edges 
of  the  township.  But  the  Miamitown  de¬ 


partment  found  that  if  the  electric  current 
is  off  no  siren  will  sound  the  tocsin.  This 
happened  when  the  Gulf  Refinen,-  loading 
dock  burst  into  flame.  Volunteers  made 
shift  by  pulling  one  piece  of  equipment 
into  the  street  and  sounding  its  siren. 

Across  the  street  from  the  fire  house, 
which  is  now  in  the  basement  of  the  town 
hall,  there  is  a  watchman  on  duty,  usually 
a  volunteer  from  the  auxiliar\-.  When 
there  is  a  fire,  the  watchman  receives  the 
call  and  sets  off  the  siren. 


WHEN  \  brush  fire  gets  out  of  hand  or  a 
pasture  catches  fire,  portable  chemical  and  water 
extinguishers  are  needed  to  stop  them. 


ON  FILE  in  the  firehouse  is  an 
information  card  (left)  on  each 
farm  in  the  district,  with  a  clearly 
marked  route.  The  card  (above) 
in  bright  colors  hangs  near  the 
telephone  in  every  farm  home. 
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The  department  is  now  installing  a 
short-wave  system  so  they  can  work  in 
cooperation  with  the  county  sherifT  and 
his  dispatching  office.  A  light  plant,  which 
will  cost  about  $400,  is  on  the  want-list 
for  the  near  future.  This  is  an  important 
piece  of  equipment  in  fighting  rural  fires, 
particularly  in  woods  and  grass  fires 
where  the  terrain  is  rough. 

'I'he  Miamitown  Department  was  given 
its  first  real  test  last  fall  when  a  truck 
loaded  with  molasses  went  out  oi  control 
on  the  long,  steep  hill  above  Miami- 
toun,  crashed  through  one  building,  then 
through  a  series  of  telephone  and  light 
poles  to  bury  itself  in  a  second  building. 
Gasoline  from  tbe  o\er-turned  truck 
caught  fire  and  annihilation  threatened 
the  \illage.  Twelve  garages  and  two 
business  buildings  were  destroyed,  but  the 
remainder  of  the  town  was  protected, 
even  though  the  majority  of  the  homes 
and  stores  were  of  frame  construction. 
It  took  the  cooperating  members  of  the 
Ohio-Indiana  Fire  Fightei-s  .\ssociation 
and  their  equipment  from  12  centers  in 
the  county  to  bring  the  fire  under  control. 

Miamitown  volunteers  assemble  to  clean 
and  polish  their  equipment  and  to  talk 
through  their  fire-fighting  practices  when¬ 
ever  they  have  a  spare  moment.  Each 
year,  before  the  festival,  they  visit  each 
farm  to  sell  tickets  and  while  there  famil¬ 
iarize  themselves  with  the  farm  building 
layout.  There  has  been  no  farm  fire  of 
major  destructiveness  since  the  unit  was 
established,  for  it  can  get  rolling  in  a  re¬ 
markably  short  time.  Good  highways  in 
the  county  permit  the  trucks  to  “lay  out 
and  roll”  and  so  get  to  a  fire  before  the 
barn  is  j'litirely  gone. 

If  the  farm  or  the  fire  is  off  the  road. 


the  first  arrivals  drop  a  flare  or  flag  to 
direct  the  other  volunteers  and  equipment. 

Miamitown  has  come  a  long  way  in 
four  years,  for  from  no  protection  to  full 
protection  is  a  long,  hard  road,  as  Sieg¬ 
fried  Braune  can  tell  you.  But  the  story' 
of  Miamitown  is  the  stor)-  of  any  organ¬ 
ized  rural  fire  department.  Its  basic  in¬ 
gredient  is  citizens  like  Siegfried  Braune 
who  get  to  thinking. 

Types  of  Rural  Units 
Organized  fami  fire  protection  is  handled 
in  many  different  ways.  If,  as  in  Miami¬ 
town,  the  township’s  fire  apparatus  is  in¬ 
adequate,  farmers  can  subscribe  to  a  fund 
to  buy  modern  equipment,  then  make 
arrangements  for  a  centrally-located  fire 
department  to  man  and  operate  it.  Under 
this  arrangement,  subscribers  are  fur¬ 
nished  protection  for  the  life  of  their  fire 
truck,  or  in  some  cases  they  pay  a  small 
annual  fee  to  be  applied  against  renewal 
of  parts  or  of  the  whole  truck  as  the  needs 
arise.  Xon-subscribers  get  their  fires  ex¬ 
tinguished  all  right,  but  they  also  get  a 
bill  for  the  senices  of  the  truck  and  the 
firemen. 

Iowa  farmers  organize  and  manage 
their  own  fire  fighting  apparatus.  Only 
about  25  per  cent  of  rural  fire  protection 
in  Iowa  is  paid  for  by  taxation,  although  it 
is  allowable  by  law.  Half  of  Iowa  fire  pro¬ 
tection  is  provided  by  equipment  bought 
by  associations  of  farmers  who  leave  it 
for  the  village  to  house  and  man  and 
use  for  fighting  town  fires.  The  farmers 
usually  provide  the  manpower  for  fighting 
fires  on  their  own  farms. 

To  buy  modern  fire  apparatus,  the 
Roland.  Iowa,  Volunteer  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment  (Roland  has  a  population  of  just 


under  800)  sold  shares  in  its  fire  equip¬ 
ment  to  the  farmers  in  the  fire  protection 
district  of  about  six  miles  radius  around 
the  town  and  firehouse.  Farmers  who  own 
shares  in  the  equipment  are  served  with¬ 
out  charge  while  non-shareholders  art- 
charged  a  per  run  fee  by  the  shareholders 
for  the  use  of  the  ser\  icc. 

The  Brockport,  New  York,  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment  offers  a  further  example  of  associa¬ 
tion-owned  equipment.  Brockport’s  153 
volunteers  are  divided  into  five  companies. 
Each  company  owns  a  fire  truck,  keeps  it 
supplied  with  tires,  oil,  gas,  battery  and 
extra  equipment,  and  maintains  it  in 
ready-to-roll  order.  The  Village  of  Brock- 
port  rents  these  five  units  for  $350  each  a 
year.  Two  other  towns  in  the  Brockport 
fire  protection  district  pay  $50  pt-r  run  for 
the  use  of  a  truck  and  \olunteers.  Progres¬ 
sive  Brockport’s  trucks  are  all  equipped 
with  radio  and  are  in  constant  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  master  station  at  the  fire¬ 
house.  Brockport  can  send  two  pumper 
trucks  to  any  rural  fire.  At  the  fire,  a  chief 
and  two  assistant  officers  direct  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  on-the-spot  \oluntcers  who  come  to 
help.  Brockport,  a  village  of  about  3,600, 
pays  its  fire  chief  SI 50  a  year  and  raises 
fire  department  money  through  taxation 
plus  an  annual  carnival  and  door-to-door 
campaign. 

For  farm  communities  which  lie  close 
to  a  municipal,  paid  fire  department,  there 
is  the  arrangement  whereby  the  commu¬ 
nity  may  buy  fire  protection  on  an  annual 
fee  basis,  at  so  much  per  property  or  per 
run.  Non-subscribers,  those  “foolish  vir¬ 
gins”  among  rural  inhabitants,  must  guar¬ 
antee  the  payment  of  a  comparatively 
large  fee  or  else  see  that  their  fire  endan¬ 
gers  the  property  of  a  subscriber  before 
the  fire  department  \%ill  act  for  them. 

The  joint  operation  of  a  department, 
by  the  township  and  its  nearest  town, 
probably  results  in  a  more  equitable  spread 
of  costs  and  more  efficient  management. 
Typical  of  such  progressive  township-vil- 
lage  owned  and  controlled  volunter  de¬ 
partments  is  the  Piketon,  Ohio,  Fire  De¬ 
partment.  Piketon  (whose  normal  popu¬ 
lation  was  fewer  than  800  before  the 
transient  construction  workers  for  the  AEC 
gaseous  diffusion  plant  outside  to\%n 
fonned  trailer  villages  within  the  village) 
is  well  equipped  for  rural  fire  fighting 
with  a  new,  750-gallon  tank  truck  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  1935  fire  engine  which  goes 
to  town  fires. 

Not  so  typical  is  the  fact  that  Piketon 
volunteer  firemen  planned  their  own  new 
truck,  which  they  call  Fireball,  then 
watched  over  its  fabrication  by  a  local 
welding  firm.  Fireball  is  the  result  of  many 
thoughtful  trips  to  progressive  firehouses 
in  other  and  larger  towns  and  of  heads- 
together  planning  on  the  part  of  the  fire¬ 
men  themselves.  Township  trustees  and 
the  village  council  paid  for  the  truck,  but 
the  hose,  lights,  siren,  resuscitator,  porta¬ 
ble  pump,  and  the  extra  nozzles  were  all 
made  possible  by  the  firemen  themselves. 


FOR  LATE  ARRIA’.ALS  after  an  alarm.  Chief  Braune  chalks  down  the  location 
of  the  fire  on  a  board  outside  the  fire  house.  The  firemen  read  it  fron>  their  cars. 
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THIS  FAMILY  was  lucky ;  fire  fighters  made  a  five  mile  run  and  were  on  the  spot  eleven  minutes  after  the  fire  was 
reported.  The  roof  was  the  important  loss.  Farm  insurance  is  high,  because  most  farm  fires  are  total. 

It  doesn't  take  long  for  a  wooden  building  to  go  up  in  flames. 


.At  the  Pike  County  Fair  each  year,  the 
rireinen  operate  a  stand  and  from  the  sale 
of  pop,  candy,  tobacco,  and  ice  cream 
build  up  a  bank  account  which  is  used  for 
new  fire  etjuipment  or  for  benefits  in  ease 
of  injury  or  death  to  a  fireman.  Fireball 
(ost  around  $7,000  instead  of  the  esti¬ 
mated  $10,000,  because  it  was  built  in 
Piketon  on  a  two-ton  heavy-duty  chassis. 

•Another  tyjx'  of  protection,  the  state- 
delineated  Rural  Fire  Protection  District, 
is  as  impartial  as  taxes.  California,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  New  A’ork,  and  Oregon  have 
these  districts,  set  up  without  reference  to 
township  borders.  For  example,  Serena 
Community  Fire  Prot«’etion  District  lies  in 
a  ten-mile  radius  around  small  Serena, 
Illinois,  and  includes  some  200  farms  and 
the  two  towns  of  Serena  (pop.  200)  and 
Norway  (pop.  7.3).  Two  tank  trucks,  one 
an  800-£»allon-eapa(  ity  trm  k  housed  in 
Serena  and  the  other  a  .300-<Tallon  truck 
in  Norway,  serve  the  community.  Forty 
volunteers  man  the  two  trui  ks.  and  the 
« hi»‘f,  elected  by  the  trustees,  is  paid  $.30 
a  month  for  his  services.  Each  sprimi  there 
is  a  fire  dejjartment  dance  to  raise  money. 


1  he  new,  eonerete-blcKk  firehouse  in 
Serena  was  built  with  such  funds.  Now, 
projgressise-minded  xolunti-ers  in  Serena 
Community  are  working  out  a  radio  con¬ 
tact  system  which  will  operate  two-way 
between  the  volunteer  firemen  in  their 
private  cars  and  the  chief  on  the  fire 
truck. 

.Another  alert,  forward-looking  fire  de¬ 
partment  is  that  at  Princeton.  Illinois. 
Princeton,  a  town  of  3,800,  has  a  firehouse 
with  all  the  refinements  found  in  large 
cities.  Two  firemen,  paid  drivers,  live  at 
the  firehouse.  .A  crash  system  rej)lae«-s  old- 
time  “Central.”  who  used  to  be  the  hero¬ 
ine  of  eadi  fire.  From  one  control  in  the 
teh-phone  booth  at  the  firehouse,  all  27 
volunteers  are  alerted  simultaneously  by 
telephones  ringing  in  their  homes.  Hy  use 
of  a  secret  numix'r,  five  firemen  can  ring 
in  on  the  line  at  once  for  instructions. 

Some  fire  districts  which  hire  numieipal 
eejuipment  have  found  ways  to  provide 
traiiu-d  firefighters  at  rural  fires.  The  rural 
distric  t  is  divided  into  sections  and  farm 
fin-men  are  oppointed  in  each  section.  'Fhe 
farm  volunteers  meet  once  a  month  with 


the  city  firemen  to  run  through  special 
drills  for  farm  fire  fighting.  .All  apparatus 
is  housed  in  the  city.  Two  city  firemen 
(the  driver  and  an  officer)  respond  to  a 
rural  alarm  with  the  rural  apparatus.  The 
farm  firemen,  notified  by  telephone,  re¬ 
spond  directly  to  the  fire. 

Apparatus :  Its  Cost  and  Use 
Costs  of  fire  fighting  apparatus  var\-.  .A  de¬ 
partment  can  .start  with  a  300-GPM 
pumper,  about  1,000  feet  of  2j/2-ineh  fire 
hose  and  two  nozzles,  the  approximate  cost 
of  which  would  be  about  $12,300.  Estab¬ 
lished  fire  departments  have  a  several- 
times  larger  investment  in  trucks,  hose, 
sirens,  fire  e.xtinguishers,  lights,  extra  noz¬ 
zles,  pumps,  resuseitators,  etc.,  none  of 
which  are  regarded  as  extra  when  a  fire¬ 
man  is  fighting  a  fire. 

In  a  1930  suivey  of  the  fire  protection 
districts  of  Illinois,  it  was  reported  that  33 
districts  had  purchased  38  fire  trucks, at  a 
total  cost  of  $343,733  or  about  $9,409 
api(-ee.  Broken  down,  the  figures  went  this 
way,  however.  Two  trucks  cost  between 
(Continued  on  page  82 J 
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Chicken  Paper 

Here  are  the  new,  sounder  credit  arrangements  for  poultry  men 
Lenders  are  demanding  more  security,  better  management 

By  C.  Chester  Charles 


THE  COST  OF  A  SMALL  FLOCK  is  chicken  feed;  fed  on 
farm  grains  and  table  scraps,  credit  is  rarely  involved. 


Meigs  covntv,  Ohio,  doesn’t  look  like  much  in  the  way  of 
fanning  country.  It  juts  down  into  the  coal  mining  hills 
of  West  Virginia  at  a  double  bend  in  the  Ohio,  with  the  rough 
terrain  on  both  sides  of  the  river  stretching  gaunt  and  desolate. 

But  the  county  bank  at  Pomeroy  is  busy  with  the  comings  and 
goings  of  farm  folk,  and  when  banks  are  busy,  somebody  is  mak¬ 
ing  money. 

“Chicken  paper,”  says  Edison  Hobstetter,  the  Pomeroy  banker. 
“Yes,  chicken  paper.  That’s  what  we  call  mortgages  on  broiler 
production.  Without  it,  Meigs  County  would  likely  still  be  pro¬ 
ducing  about  5,000  broilers  as  we  did  eighteen  years  ago.  Six 
years  after  the  new  credit  arrangement  started,  there  were  5,000 
sold  per  week.  I’d  say  1953  saw  way  o\er  a  million  and  half 
broilers  sold  from  our  local  farms — and  as  a  business  it  is  pretty 
much  ‘on  the  cuff,’  as  you  might  say.” 

It  has  happened  in  spots  all  over  the  country,  wherever  a  sick 
agriculture  needed  a  new  enterprise  or  a  forward-looking  com¬ 
munity  found  credit  and  poultrv’  a  practical  combination  for  local 
expansion.  Delaware,  Arkansas,  Indiana,  and  more  recently  the 
20  million  unit  Cherokee  County,  Georgia,  section  arc  among 
many  areas  feeding  broilers  on  borrowed  dollars.  But  ready 
money  for  backing  is  not  as  ready  as  it  used  to  be. 

Broiler  loans  are  nothing  new.  Back  in  1934  just  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  growers  in  the  important  Dcl-Mar-Va  peninsula, 
which  furnishes  dressed  poultry  to  the  metropolitan  East,  oper¬ 
ated  on  credit.  But  the  wartime  meat  shortage  prompted  the  shot 
in  the  arm  for  the  broiler  people  that  only  credit  on  a  large  scale 
could  give.  New  feed  manufacturers  sprang  up  everywhere,  or 
old  companies  added  an  animal  feed  line  and  they  all  promoted 
meat-bird  expansion.  The  government  encouraged  it.  Sales  were 
certain,  profits  attractive  if  not  exorbitant,  and  operating  credit 
easily  found  by  anybody  who  wanted  to  tr\’  a  hand  at  raising 
fowl,  especially  broilers  with  four  annual  broods  possible,  each 
of  which  paid  oflf  quickly.  Meat  shortages  and  assured  profit 
during  the  war  created  the  feeling  that  any  ribbon  clerk  could 
get  himself  some  chickens  and  some  credit  and  become  a  big-time 
operator.  The  foolish  abuse  of  credit  accounted  for  many  of  the 
empty  poultry  houses  on  the  Del-Mar- Va  peninsula  in  1952. 
Poultry’  farms  stood  like  crumbling  ghost  towns — monuments  to 
the  impropier  use  of  credit. 

The  ten  to  twelve-week  feeding  cycle  makes  the  turnover  of 
borrowed  capital  faster  than  in  any  other  big  meat  line,  with  half 
of  the  feed  investment  needed  only  in  the  last  few  weeks  of  the 
growing  period. 

Edison  Hobstetter  was  one  of  the  many  who  saw  from  the 
beginning  that  broiler  production  was  a  natural  for  short-term 
financing.  “Look  what  credit  did  for  Purley  Karr  here  in  the 
county.  He  was  an  average  farmer  who  worked  slack  seasons  in 
public  works  back  in  1937  when  he  started  with  a  small  loan  to 
finance  800  broilers.  Now  he  owns  a  good  farm,  has  a  nice  dairy 

EIGHTY  CENTS  A  BIRD  was  loaned  on  this  bit;  flock 
to  cover  birds,  feed,  broodini;  and  labor. 

The  flock,  houses,  and  a  dairy  herd  secured  the  loan. 


herd  of  26  head  and  is  equipped  to  handle  50,000  birds  a  year. 
The  tax  valuation  on  his  land  has  increased  four  times  in  the 
past  ten  years  due  to  the  soil  improvement  ptoultry  manure  has 
brought.  Most  of  his  prosperity  capie  from  broiler  profits.  You’ll 
find  that  broiler  men  generally  expect  one  batch  out  of  four  to 
lose  money.  Karr  hasn’t  lost  yet,  though  he  did  no  better  than 
break  even  a  few  times.  He  frequently  averages  a  pound  of 
broiler  gain  on  under  three  pounds  of  feed.  He  markets  15,000 
broilers  every  cycle  now,  but  he  needs  $12,000  for  feed  and  chicks 
and  incidentals  every  three  months.  We  figure  about  80  cents 
per  bird  to  cover  all  e.xpenses,  with  present  profits  averaging  10 
to  20  cents.  How  could  the  average  farmer  swing  it  without 
credit?” 

What  Has  Credit  Done? 

Borrowed  capital  has  greased  the  way  to  tremendous  broiler 
growth.  As  Hobstetter  recalls,  the  system  had  its  beginning  when 
a  reputable  raiser  in  Virginia  faced  a  financial  crisis  and  had  to 
ask  his  local  store  to  supply  chicks  and  feed  to  keep  him  going. 

{Continued  on  page  132) 
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IRRIGATION 


niU  Pay  Off 
in  the  Midwest 


By  Grant  Cannon 


IN  THE  SPRING  when  you  stand  in  the  doorway  and  wateh  the  rain  pour  down  and 
you  want  to  get  to  your  plowing,  and  the  feedlot  is  a  sea  of  mud,  it  takes  a  real 
contrarN'  man  to  think  of  irrigation.  But  when  August  comes  and  the  sun  glares  out  of 
a  copper  sky  and  the  corn  rolls  up  and  turns  brown,  then  you  wish  you  had  done  some¬ 
thing  about  water.  And  this  same  thing  goes  on  year  after  year,  and  you  ask  yourself, 
“Will  a  man  never  learn?” 

.\s  a  Midwest  farmer  said  the  other  day,  “If  you’ve  got  the  water,  farming  without 
supph-mental  irrigation  in  the  torn  belt  is  about  as  sensible  as  trving  to  farm  without 
using  fertilizer,  .^nd  there  are  a  lot  of  farmers  who  ha\e  the  water  or  can  develop  it 
who  haven’t  given  irrigation  a  second  thought.  If  they  don’t  start  thinking  soon,  they’ll 
be  out  of  competition,  or  so  hemmed  in  with  water  laws,  they  will  have  twice  the  trouble 
setting  up  a  system,  for  irrigation  is  bound  to  come. 

“We  get  enough  rain  during  the  year  to  classify  this  part  of  the  countn.-  as  humid.” 
he  continued,  ‘“but.  as  every  farmer  knows,  if  you  don’t  get  the  rain  when  your  crops 
need  it.  you  might  as  well  be  fanning  on  the  desert.  We  had  a  drought  last  year,  yet 
some  states  had  as  much  rain  as  they  normally  get — it  was  just  spaced  wrong.  I  doubt  if 
there  is  more  than  one  year  out  of  four  when  the  rain  falls  just  right  for  growing  crops.” 

In  the  Midwest  irrigation  pieces  out  short  rainfall,  or  it  fills  in  during  the  diy  season 
when  the  crop  is  in  the  “money”  stage.  For  example,  corn  needs  12  inches  of  rain  from 

June  to  September  to  make  a  maximum 
crop.  That  is  just  the  season  when  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  drought.  If  only  6  inches 
fall,  then  irrigation  would  supply  the  lack¬ 
ing  6  inches.  The  fanner  can,  with  irri¬ 
gation,  haiAest  a  maximum  crop  every 
year. 

Supplemental  sprinkler  irrigation  is 
proving  to  be  the  answer  to  fickle  weather. 
The  system  is  simple:  water  is  pumped 
onto  the  field  through  pipes  which  can  be 
easily  moved.  The  sprinklers  shower  an 
inch  or  two  of  wat<*r  on  a  strip,  and  then 
are  moved  down  the  field,  a  strip  at  a 
time,  until  the  entire  field  is  covered. 

Foresighted  farmers  who  have  installed 
systems  and  have  had  a  chance  to  make 
comparisons,  say  it  pays  off.  In  Ten¬ 
nessee,  dair\-  farmers  made  a  net  gain 

A  cui'-r A- Ai  A  T  1  of  $121  in  milk  production  per  acre 

A  SHL  T-OFF  \  .AL\  E  cuts  water  from  one  " 

lateral.  Other  laterals  take  up  the  irrigated  over  unirrigated  pasture  m 

extra  pressure  while  this  one  is  moved.  1951,  and  $110  in  1952.  This  is  after 

(Right)  THIS  BIG  SPRINKLER  waters  a  th<*  ‘ost  of  depreciation,  interest,  and  op- 

circle  400  feet  in  diameter.  It  throws  600  erating  expenses  of  the  irrigation  system 

gallons  a  minute  under  100  pounds  pressure.  had  been  deducted.  In  Georgia,  twice  as 
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many  steers  were  pastured  on  irrigated 
pastures  as  on  rain  watered  land  and 
daily  fanners  were  able  to  figure  an 
increase  of  4  to  7  gallons  more  milk  per 
atre  each  day  from  their  irrigated  pas¬ 
tures.  In  Indiana,  a  corn  farmer  who  has 
a  reputation  for  his  accurate  bookkeeping, 
reports  that  his  1952  crop  showed  a  dil- 
ference  of  S93.00  an  acre  in  favor  of  his 
irrigated  com  after  he  had  charged  off 
depreciation,  interest,  and  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  system.  South  Carolina,  where 
Clemson  College  is  preaching  supplemen¬ 
tal  irrigation  with  the  fervor  of  a  eonvert 
to  a  new  religion,  reports  cotton  yields  that 
have  been  more  than  doubled  bv  two  ap- 
pliiations  of  irrigation  water  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  rain,  and  several  cases  ol  corn 
yields  which  were  jumped  from  a  puny 
8  bushels  an  acre  for  unirrigated  corn  to 
anvwhere  from  73  bushels  to  134  bushels 
for  irrigated  corn.  When  it  (omes  to  to¬ 
bacco.  a  Kentucky  fanner  said.  “Does 
irrigation  pay?  Listen  to  this.  In  three  years 
with  irrigation  I’ve  bounced  my  yields 
400  to  700  pounds  an  acre  more  than  my 
neighbors  who  don’t  irrigate  and  the  price 
I  get  for  my  tobacco  is  five  to  ten  cents 
a  pound  more  than  they  get.  Man.  it’s  like 
having  your  acreage  allotment  doubled.” 

These-  reports,  plus  their  own  expc-ric-nc  e 
through  wet  and  dr\-  seasons,  have  con¬ 
vinced  fanners  like  Tom  Pottenger  and  his 
father.  Mc-ade  Pottenger.  who  raise  125 
acre  s  of  sweet  corn  in  the  valley  of  the 
Great  Miami  River  in  Ohio,  that  supple¬ 
mental  irrigation  pays  off.  "There’s  no 
C]uc-stion  but  what  an  irrigation  system 
is  expensive.”  Pottenger  said.  “The  system 
w  e-  are  buying  cost  about  as  muc  h  as  two 
good  tractors,  but  if  we’d  had  it  last  year 
\\«-  could  have  paid  for  it  twic  e  over  from 
our  com  alone.  In  average  years  we 
figure  that  a  system  will  pay  for  itself 
in  increased  production  over  a  period  of 
thrc'e  or  four  years.  It  could  do  it  in  two 
years  if  you  get  a  drought.” 

Pottenger  is  fortunate  in  having  two 
good  sources  of  water  supply,  the  river 
and  a  shallow  well,  each  of  which  will 
produce  the  necessarv-  500  gallons  per 
minute  it  will  take  to  supply  his  system. 
NVith  many  farmers,  water  supply  will  be 
the  most  troublesome  of  the  three  im¬ 
portant  elements  of  an  irrigation  set-up — 
water,  engineering,  and  equipment. 


TNDER  IRRIG.\TI0N,  wheat  has  yielded 
8U  to  100  bushels  to  the  acre. 


.4  30-FOOT  PIPE  weighs  less  than  40  pounds;  even  the  main  line  can  be  moved 
in  a  few  minutes.  Water  pressure  seals  the  automatic  couplings. 


Water  Supply 

There  are  three  major  sources  of  water 
for  irrigation:  rivers  and  streams,  lakes 
and  ponds,  and  wells.  .4ny  one  source 
may  prove  adequate,  though  some  farmers 
have  combined  two  or  more  to  make  out. 

Where  the  farmer’s  land  lies  along  the 
banks  of  a  river  he  has  riparian  rights  to 
the  use  of  the  water.  The  riparian  rights 
(riparian  means  river  bank)  entitle  him 
to  a  nonnal  use  of  the  water  on  his  own 
land  as  long  as  his  use  does  not  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  others  down  stream. 
These  rights  are  only  vaguely  defined  by- 
existing  state  laws.  A  farmer  also  has 
riparian  rights  to  the  use  of  water  from 
a  stream  flowing  through  his  farm. 

A  simple  measurement  can  be  made 
to  determine  the  stream  flow  to  find  if 
he  has  enough  water  for  an  irrigation 
set-up.  The  measurement  should  always 
be  made  during  the  dry  season  to  find  out 


how  much  water  is  flowing  when  it  really 
counts.  To  make  the  check,  he  selc'cts  a 
section  of  the  stream  that  is  uniform  in 
width  and  depth  and  stakes  off  a  con¬ 
venient  length  of  it.  Then  he  measures  the 

TRUCK  F.4RMERS  pioneered 
sprinkler  irrigation  to  water  specialized 
crops  such  as  potatoes. 
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The  farmer  who  uses  a  well  as  the' 
source  of  water  has  fewer  guides  to  go  by 
in  figuring  his  water  supply.  He  is  not, 
however,  completely  in  the  dark.  He  can 
write  to  his  State  Water  Resources  Board 
or  the  State  Water  Division,  as  it  is  called 
in  some  states,  and  to  the  state  office  of 
the  Ground  Water  Division  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  giving  them  the 
exact  location  of  his  farm  and  the  amount 
of  water  he  hopes  to  get  from  the  well. 
These  offices  keep  careful  records  of  all 
water  findings  in  the  state  and  map  the 
underground  reser\  oirs.  They  can’t  always 
promise  the  fannj-r  that  he  will  surely  find 
water  at  any  particular  spot  or  depth,  but 
they  can  tell  him  what  the  findings  in  his 
area  have  been  and  they  know  when  no 
ground  water  exists.  They  also  know 
whether  the  underground  water  in  his 
area  is  usable  for  irrigation  or  is  contami¬ 
nated  with  minerals.  Other  sources  of  in- 
fonnation  are  industries  in  the  area  which 
are  pumping  ground  water,  other  farmers, 
and.  of  ( ourse.  the  well  drillers  who  are 
working  in  the  neighborhood.  With  all  the 
information  lined  up.  it  is  still  safest  to 
drill  a  test  well  before  beginning  the  ex¬ 
pensive  job  of  boring  out  the  big  12  to  42 
inch  hole  that  will  be  necessary  to  supply 
sufficient  water  for  irrigation. 

On  a  farm  which  has  neither  stream 
nor  well  possibilities,  a  farm  pond  can 
sometimes  provide  the  necessarv’  water  for 
irrigation.  Each  year  as  much  rain  water 
runs  off  an  acn-  of  ground  as  stays  on  it; 
your  job,  trap  it.  In  some  states  the  water 
that  can  be  collected  from  four  acres  is 
enough  to  irrigate  one  acre.  An  irrigation 
pond,  howe\er,  is  a  far  cr\'  from  a  sto<k 
watering  pond.  "Most  farmers,  I  find,  tend 
to  underestimate  the  amount  of  water  it 
will  take  to  operate  an  irrigation  system,” 
Virgil  Overholt,  one  of  the  t  ountry’s  lead¬ 
ing  pond  engineers,  said  the  other  day. 
“An  irrigation  pond  should  be  large 
enough  to  hold  all  the  water  needed  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  when  it  is  at  pool  stagi-. 
We  can  count  on  rain  to  supply  enough 
water  to  take  care  of  jx)nd  losses  due  to 
seepage  and  e\aporation.  but  we’\e  found 
that  it  isn’t  safe  to  count  on  the  rain  re¬ 
filling  the  pond  during  the  summer. 

“In  states  with  35  to  40  inches  rainfall.” 
Overholt  continued,  “a  farmer  should 
plan  to  stijre  a  minimum  of  five  acre 
inches  of  water  for  each  acre  he  plans  to 
irrigate.  If  he  plans  to  do  a  lot  of  pasture 
irrigation,  he  should  up  that  figure.”  .An 
acre  foot  is  the  amount  of  water  it  will 
take  to  co\er  one  acre  of  land  one  foot 
deep;  this,  incidentally,  is  325.850  gallons. 
If  a  farmer  plans  to  put  5  inches  of  waU'r 
on  50  acres  of  crop  during  the  season, 
he  will  need  a  pond  which  holds  250  acre 
inches  of  water  or  21  acre  feet.  Such 
a  pond  could  be  one  which  is  13  feet  at 
its  deepest  point  and  covers  five  acres.  In 
most  ponds  the  average  depth  can  be 
figured  at  one  third  the  depth  at  the 
deepest  jwint — this  is  a  little  on  the  gen¬ 
erous  side,  but  figuring  it  at  one  half  the 


depth  of  the  stream  in  six  or  se\en  meas¬ 
urements  across  it  to  arrive  at  an  average 
depth.  A  chip  is  then  dropped  in  the  water 
at  the  up-stream  stake  and  is  timed  until 
it  reaches  the  lower  stak(‘.  From  these 
figures  the  volume  of  water  flowing  in  the 
stream  can  be  calculated.  For  e.xample: 
20  feet  of  stream  is  measured  and  staked. 
The  average  width  of  the  stream  is  10  feet 
and  the  average  depth  is  2  feet.  The  cross 
section  of  the  stream  is  then  figured  at  20 
square  feet.  .A  chip  floated  down  the 
stream  takes  10  seconds  to  travel  the  20 
feet  between  the  stakes.  The  water,  then, 
is  traveling  at  2  feet  per  second,  and  the 
volume  of  flow  is  40  cubic  feet  per  second. 
To  convert  cubic  feet  per  second  into 
gallons  multiply  by  the  conversion  factor 
7.5,  roughly  the  number  of  gallons  in  a 
cubic  foot  of  water.  This  gives  the  working 
knowledge  needed — the  stream  flows  300 
gallons  per  second.  To  reduce  it  to  a 
formula  you  can  say:  width  in  feet  times 
average  depth  in  feet  times  velocity  in 
feet  per  second  equals  cubic  feet  per 


second;  cubic  feet  per  second  times  7.5 
(7.48  if  you  want  to  be  absolutely  correct) 
equals  gallons  per  second. 

In  the  humid  states  there  are  about  150 
sizeable  streams  running  the  year  around 
which  arc  large  enough  to  irrigate  the  50 
million  acres  bordering  them.  .At  the 
present  time  less  than  a  million  acres  of 
this  land  is  irrigated. 


.NEAR  .SALINAS,  CALIFORNIA,  sprinklers 
supplement  rain  on  sugar  beets  and  lettuce. 
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since  irrigation  usually  calls  for  all-day 
pumping  and  often  every-day  pumping, 
this  is  tying  up  a  tractor  to  do  the  work 
of  an  industrial  engine,  which  costs  less. 

The  size  and  horsepower  of  the  pump¬ 
ing  unit  should  be  closely  geared  to  the 
amount  of  water  to  be  pushed  through 
the  lines.  This  is  one  case  where  over¬ 
doing  it  just  to  bi'  on  the  safe  side  doesn’t 
pay  off.  .An  engine  and  pump  which  are 
too  small  for  the  job  can  be  an  awful  pain 
in  the  pocketbook.  but  a  pumping  unit 
that  is  way  too  big  is  like  using  a  dray 
horse  to  pull  a  sulky. 

The  light  but  ver\’  strong  aluminum 
pipe  that  is  being  manufactured  today 
makes  the  old-time  irrigators,  who  re¬ 
member  the  galvanized  iron  pipe,  say, 
“Boy,  you  should  have  been  with  us  when 
it  was  rough.  In  the  old  days  it  used  to 
take  two  of  us  to  wrestle  around  a  section 
of  main  line— now  we  send  a  high-school 
kid  out  and  he’ll  pick  up  two  sections  at 
a  time  without  uncoupling  them.’’  The 
weight  of  the  pipe  without  the  fittings 
runs  from  7  pounds  for  a  20  foot  section 
of  2  inch  pipe  to  27  pounds  for  6  inch 
pipe.  Pipe  comes  in  2  inch,  2/2  inch,  and 
at  1  inch  jumps  from  3  to  10  inches  in 
diameter.  The  usual  lengths  are  20,  30, 
and  40  feet. 

.Almost  all  the  pipe  in  use  today  is  man¬ 
ufactured  either  by  the  .Aluminum  Com¬ 
pany  of  .America  or  Reynolds  Metals 
Company,  though  at  least  two  other  com¬ 
panies  have  announced  their  intention  of 
getting  into  this  field.  The  couplings, 
valves,  and  sprinkler  head  attachments  are 
manufactured  by  a  number  of  different 
companies  and  a  farmer  would  do  well  to 
sec  several  of  them  to  find  the  one  he  feels 
is  most  convenient  for  him  to  operate. 
Fittings  arc  the  key  to  the  easy  operation 
of  a  portable  system.  The  couplings  are 
designed  for  quick,  one-man  fastening 
with  a  rubber  seal  to  prevent  leaks,  but 
with  sufficient  play  so  that  the  pipe  can 
follow  the  contour  of  the  land. 

The  sprinklers  themselves  turn  slowly, 
either  a  full  turn  or  a  half  circle,  and 
usually  spray  two  jets  of  water  over  the 
crop.  They  range  in  size  from  small  models 
which  throw  about  two  gallons  a  minute 
to  jumbo  types  which  shoot  some  600  gal¬ 
lons  a  minute  over  an  area  400  feet  in 
diameter.  The  type  of  sprinkler  to  use 
will  depend  on  the  crop,  the  soil  condi¬ 
tions,  area  of  coverage,  wind,  time  of 
coverage,  available  labor,  and  certainly  on 
the  type  of  pump  and  size  of  pipe  that 
is  used. 

Engineering 

You  can’t  go  out  and  buy  an  irrigation 
system  like  you  can  a  tractor.  The  average 
farmer  cannot  hope  to  do  his  own  engi¬ 
neering.  He  can  get  some  help  from  his 
state  extension  people,  but  most  of  them 
will  tell  him  frankly  that  his  best  source 
of  help  in  engineering  a  system  comes 
from  the  distributors  who  stdl  complete 
systems.  These  companies  have  been  hiring 
{Continued  on  page  108) 


A  COMPLETE  SYSTEM  with  6-inch  main  line,  mobile  pumping  unit,  flexible  intake  pipe, 
4-inch  lateral  pipe,  couplers,  and  sprinkler  heads  is  ready  to  move  to  the  fields. 


best.  The  motor  to  operate  the  pump 
can  be  either  an  electric  motor,  a  gasoline 
or  LP  gas  engine,  or  a  diesel.  Where 
electric  power  is  cheap  and  where  the 
pump  is  to  be  stationary,  the  electric 
motor  has  the  advantage  of  easy  operation 
— often  by  remote  control — very  low  up¬ 
keep,  and  maximum  efficiency.  One  of 
the  drawbacks  of  an  electric  motor  is  that 
many  electric  companies  charge  a  min¬ 
imum  fee  for  ever\-  month  of  the  year 
when  they  put  in  the  power  lines  for  the 
motor  which,  of  course,  jumps  the  cost  of 
operation.  Where  gasoline  or  diesel  en¬ 
gines  are  used  they  are  often  connected  to 
the  pump  with  a  direct  drive  and  the 
whole  unit  mounted  on  wheels  to  make 
it  possible  to  move  them  from  one  water 
source  to  another.  Most  irrigation  men 
figure  that  the  cost  of  a  rugged  diesel  is 
not  justified  unless  there  are  to  be  at  least 
1,000  hours  of  pumping  for  the  season. 

Some  farmers  are  powering  their  pumps 
with  the  power  take-off  of  the  tractor,  but 


deepest  point  is  too  skimpy. 

The  farmer  who  already  has  a  pond 
and  wants  to  know  how  many  acres  he 
can  irrigate.  re\erses  the  process.  The 
surface  area  is  measured,  keeping  in  mind 
that  there  are  43,560  square  feet  in  an 
acre,  and  the  ^epth  is  taken  at  the  deep¬ 
est  point  and  divided  by  three.  Multiply¬ 
ing  the  area  in  acres  by  the  average  depth 
in  feet  will  give  the  acre  feet. 

In  some  states  an  irrigation  pond  re¬ 
duces  taxes.  In  Ohio,  for  example,  the 
State  will  permit  a  farmer  to  deduct  $40 
from  the  assessed  valuation  of  his  farm 
for  each  acre  foot  of  water  in  the  pond 
up  to  40  per  cent  of  the  valuation.  The 
pond  must  have  been  approved,  either  be¬ 
fore  or  after  it  was  built,  by  the  Division 
of  \\  ater.  Few  other  water  laws  are  on  the 
books  in  the  humid  areas,  but  almost 
eveiA-  Midwest  state  legislature  is  planning 
laws  which  will  make  it  necessaiy  for  a 
farmer  to  petition  a  State  Water  Control 
Board  for  use  of  surface  or  underground 
water  for  irrigation. 

Equipment 

The  old  ditch  and  furrow  method  of 
irrigation  is  still  occasionally  used  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  rain  in  the  humid  part  of  the 
country,  but  it  is  getting  to  be  as  rare  as 
a  wet  .August.  Today,  almost  all  supple¬ 
mental  water  is  put  on  the  crops  with 
portable  sprinkler  systems.  These  systems 
are  composed  of  a  pump  and  a  motor  to 
run  it,  light  weight  aluminum  pipe  with 
couplers  to  earn  the  water  to  the  field, 
and  coupled  pipe  with  sprinkler  heads 
which  is  mo\ed  from  s»*tting  to  setting 
down  the  field  to  give  full  coverage. 

The  kind  of  pump  will  depend  on  the 
water  supply.  .A  well  which  requires  the 
pump  to  lift  the  water  more  than  15  feet 
before  pushing  it  into  the  pipe  will  call 
for  a  turbine  pump:  if  the  pump  can  be 
set  near  the  water  level  where  most  of 
the  work  will  be  pushing  the  water  rather 
than  lifting  it,  a  centrifugal  pump  will  be 


TOM  POTTENGER  fits  a  tall  riser  onto  a 
lateral  pipe.  The  sprinkler  must  be 
high  to  spray  over  the  top  of  sweet  corn. 


I'HE  SCREENED  INTAKE  is  pulled  from  an  ice-crusted  pond  by  Bo  Strassel  who  irrigated  his  truck 
farm  into  the  late  fall  of  a  dry  year.  A  good  crop  of  late  greens  paid  him  for  his  efforts. 


COURT  of  tke 

WATERS 

By  R.  J.  McGinnis 


ABO\’E:  The^ defendant  carries  his  case  to  his  friends  in  the  market  place. 
They  may  sympathize,  but  the  verdict  is  final  and  binding. 

BELOW  :  Leveling  a  flooded  rice  field.  The  Court  has  been  settling  water 

disputes  for  800  years.  RIGHT:  A  witness  called  before  the  Court; 

the  crowd,  silent  champion  of  the  truth,  presses  near.  Two  judges  are  absent. 


Thursday  is  market  day  in  Valencia, 
Spain,  and  the  city  is  full  of  countr\’ 
people  who  have  brought  in  their  vege¬ 
tables  and  fowls.  It  is  about  noon  time, 
the  edge  is  off  the  buying,  and  many  of 
them  have  strolled  through  the  narrow 
streets  to  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion, 
where  the  Court  of  the  Waters  is  in  session. 

The  accused  and  the  accuser  stand  be¬ 
fore  the  seven  judges.  Each  has  stated  his 
case — there  is  a  short  deliberation  and 
the  verdict  is  given.  It  is  brief,  final,  and 
there  is  no  ap|x*al — “Turn  off  his  water.’’ 

This  is  the  Tribunal  de  A"uas,  the  Tri¬ 
bunal  of  the  \Vaters.  one  of  the  oldest 
courts  in  the  world.  The  Tribunal  dates 
back  to  the  Moorish  occupation  of  Spain, 
and  its  medieval  simplicity  and  honesty 
has  come  down,  for  more  than  800  years, 
almost  unchanged.  It  has  neither  lawyers 
nor  fees;  it  has  no  records  and  no  police 
officers  to  enforce  its  judgments;  and 
there  is  no  appeal.  The  Tribunal  meets 
ever\-  Thursdav  at  11 :30  a.  m.  in  front  of 


the  Puerta  de  los  .Apostales,  the  Door  of 
the  Apostles,  of  the  cathedral  of  La  Seo. 

The  Court  adjusts  irrigation  disputes 
among  the  farmers  of  the  great  fertile 
plain  which  surrounds  the  city  of  Valen¬ 
cia.  Rainfall  here  is  scant,  and  from  the 
very  earliest  times  irrigation  has  been  used 
in  the  rice  fields,  in  the  vineyards,  and  in 
the  groves  of  oranges  and  lemons.  The 
Moors  planned  and  constructed  the  dams, 
canals,  and  irrigation  ditches,  organized 
the  districts,  and  allocated  water  rights. 
These  have  continued  almost  unchanged 
to  the  present  day. 

From  the  ver>'  nature  of  water  and  its 
uses,  disputes  must  be  settled  quickly  and 
finally.  When  the  regular  courts,  with 
their  appeals,  hairsplitting,  and  delays, 
were  ready  to  hand  down  a  decision,  the 
season  was  over  and  the  crop  was  ruined. 
What  the  farmers  wanted  was  a  court  that 
would  grind  sw'iftly,  but  at  the  same  time 
exceedingly  fine.  The  Moorish  govern¬ 
ment  was  wise  and  practical;  it  agreed, 


and  the  farmers  created  the  Tribunal  of 
the  W'aters. 

Water  usei's  in  the  seven  irrigation  dis¬ 
tricts,  which  correspond  roughly  to  the 
seven  main  feeder  canals,  each  elect  a 
judge  from  their  own  number.  These 
seven  judges  elect  an  eighth,  a  President. 
.\11  serve  without  pay.  The  President  pre¬ 
sides,  and  announces  the  verdict  after  a 
hearing. 

The  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion  is  a  small 
secluded  court  behind  the  cathedral. 
There  are  a  few  stone  benches  there  and 
the  bright,  Spanish  sunshine  comes  down 
gently  through  the  plane  trees  and  dap¬ 
ples  the  worn  stone  pavements.  Nurse¬ 
maids  sometimes  wheel  their  perambu¬ 
lators  there  and  an  occasional  hopeful 
pigeon  will  search  under  the  trees  for  bits 
of  food.  Except  for  the  days  when  the 
Tribunal  meets  there,  it  is  very  quiet  and 
peaceful. 

Just  before  the  Court  is  to  open,  a 
crowd  begins  to  gather  in  the  Plaza.  A 
priest  comes  out  of  the  Bishop’s  palace 
across  the  Plaza,  throws  the  end  of  his 
cloak  across  his  shoulders,  and  lights  a 
cigarette.  Two  soldiers  on  leave  stop.  An 
old  man  sets  his  grandson  on  his  shoulder. 
A  verger  from  the  cathedral  brings  out 
an  iron  railing  which  he  sets  up  around 
the  portal,  and  eight  aged  arm  chairs, 
one  for  the  president  and  seven  for  the 
judges,  each  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
a  water  district  on  its  back.  He  arranges 
{Continued  on  page  89) 
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determine  the  fate  of  the  calf.  In  most 
cases  a  rapidly  fatal  septicemia  is  the 
result.”  He  then  warned;  “It  is  not 
claimed  as  a  result  of  these  experiments 
that  all  eolostrum-fed  calves  will  resist  the 
various  forms  of  disease  described,  for  we 
know  that  they  prevail  in  spite  of  normal 
feedinsf  at  birth.” 

Today,  some  scientists  believe  that  the 
bacteria  which  Smith  found  in  the  organs 
of  his  scours-killcd  calves  come  after  the 
calf  has  been  invaded  by  a  virus  which 
is  too  small  to  be  seen  under  the  micro¬ 
scope.  Other  investigators  feel  that  the 
bacteria  come  first  and  the  virus  docs  its 
dirty  work  later.  The  fact  that  white  scours 
arc  controllable  with  antibiotics,  which 
have  only  a  limited  effect  against  viruses, 
suggests  that  colon  bacteria  are  actually 
the  cause  of  death.  The  practical  diar\- 
man  may  take  an  academic  interest  in  this 
argument,  but  his  main  concern  is  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  calves  against  cither  enemy. 

Preventing  Scours 

The  first  step  in  fighting  scours  comes 
bt'fore  the  calf  is  born  by  feeding  the  cow 
properly  and  insuring  that  she  is  dried  off 
six  to  eight  weeks  before  calving.  This 
gives  the  cow  a  chance  to  build  up  her 
reserves  and  will  influence  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  colostrum  which  she  will 
be  able  to  produce  when  the  calf  is  born. 
Calving  should  take  place  in  a  clean,  iso¬ 
lated  pen  and  the  calf  should  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  nurse  immediately  so  that  it  will 
get  the  all-important  colostrum  in  frequent 
small  amounts  while  it  can  still  rapidly 
absorb  the  antibodies.  Short,  frequent  feed¬ 
ing  is  important,  since  over-feeding  puts  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  calf’s  digestive  system 
and  makes  matters  worse  if  the  calf  does 
scour.  Some  farmers  put  a  muzzle  on  the 
calf  to  control  its  nursing  and  to  prevent 
it  from  eating  dirty  straw.  Ideally,  calves 
should  drink  no  more  than  two  per  cent  of 
their  bodily  weight  in  milk  the  first  two 
days,  and  build  up  gradually  to  seven  per 


Smith  hit  at  the  root  of  the  problem 
with  an  experiment  in  which  he  attempted 
to  raise  calves  in  ideal  surroundings,  but 
without  colostrum.  Of  the  12  cal\es,  9 
died  of  scours,  one  was  killed  when  27 
days  old  and  was  found  to  harbor  many 
bacteria  in  its  organs,  one  had  joint 
troubles,  and  the  last  one  had  rhinitis.  Ten 
ealves  which  were  used  as  a  control  and 
were  fed  colostrum  all  sun  ived.  The  calves 
which  died  all  showed  large  numbers  of 
colon  bacteria  in  their  livers,  spleen  and 
kidneys,  and  also  showed  the  minute  hem¬ 
orrhages  in  various  organs  which  arc  com¬ 
mon  to  new-born  calves. 

In  drawing  conclusions  from  this  experi¬ 
ment,  Smith  said:  “The  calf  deprived  of 
colostrum  lacks  something  which  permits 
intestinal  bacteria  to  invade  the  body  and 
multiply  in  the  various  organs.  The  rapid¬ 
ity  and  duration  of  this  multiplication 


A  calf,  unlike  a  baby,  is  born  without  nat¬ 
ural  immunity  to  disease,  which  is  why  so 
many  calves  succumb  to  scours  within  the 
first  few  days  of  their  lives.  A  human  baby 
gets  from  its  mother  the  antibodies  which 
protect  it  from  many  of  the  germs  it  will 
encounter  befoi*  it  h  born.  A  calf  gets 
these  antibodies  after  it  is  born,  in  the 
colostrum,  the  first  milk  a  cow  gives  after 
calving.  During  the  first  24  to  72  hours 
after  birfh.  nature  has  provided  that  the 
delicate  membranes  of  th&  calf  s  gut  are 
open  to  absorb  these  antibodies.  If  the  calf 
fails  to  get  colostrum,  or  if  it  doesn’t  get 
the  colostrum  during  the  time  it  can 
absorb  the  antibodies,  or  if  the  colostrum 
is  deficient  in  these  protective  proteins 
which  immunize  the  calf,  it  will  most 
likely  come  down  with  fatal  scours  or  with 
severe  scours  which  will  reduce  its  vigor 
and  leave  it  susceptible  to  late  scours. 

White  scours  is  the  common  name  for 
this  diarrhea  which  usually  strikes  within 
the  first  three  days  of  a  calfs  life  and 
often  makes  a  second  attack  a  week  or  two 
later.  Still  later  a  calf  may  come  down 
with  scours  caused  by  coccidiosis  or  by 
such  parasities  as  nematodes  and  round- 
worms.  But  these  later  scours  are  a  differ¬ 
ent  problem:  it  is  the  virulent  diarrhea 
which  a  calf  gets  in  the  first  two  weeks 
that  is  the  killer. 

The  devastation  caused  by  white  scours 
to  the  dairy  industry — it  is  generally  cred¬ 
ited  with  being  second  only  to  the  packing 
house  in  killing  cattle — has  brought  about 
a  flood  of  research  on  the  cause  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  its  prevention,  and  changed  our 
methods  of  treatment  from  old  supersti¬ 
tious  practices  such  as  rubbing  ashes  under 
the  calf  s  tail  or  feeding  it  raw  eggs,  to  the 
use  of  sulpha  drugs  and  antibiotics. 

One  of  the  classic  studies  of  scours  was 
made  in  1922  by  America’s  great  pathol¬ 
ogist.  the  late  Theobald  Smith,  whose  work 
on  Texas  fever  and  bo\ine  and  human 
tuberculosis  placed  him  among  the  top 
medical  scientists  of  the  world. 


OX'ERFEEDING  aggravates  scours.  Start 
feeding  2  per  cent  of  the  calfs  weight  and 
build  up  to  7  per  cent  at  10  days  of  age. 
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THIS  HEALTHY  CALF  will  continue  its  vigorous  growth  because  it  escaped  scours.  Its  first 
two  days  of  nursing  gave  it  the  colostrum  which  contained  the  antibodies  it  needed  to  fight  the  disease.  To 
supplement  the  colostrum  or  substitute  for  it,  a  new-  scours  preventive,  made  of  dried  blood  serimi.  is  now  on  the  market. 


tent  of  their  weight  by  the  tenth  day. 

As  soon  after  birth  as  possible  the  farmer 
should  squeeze  all  of  the  fluid  out  of  the 
umbilical  cord  and  dip  the  cord  in  tinc¬ 
ture  of  iodine.  This  helps  prevent  infec¬ 
tion  from  entering  the  body  through  the 
navel. 

If  the  calf  is  born  during  the  cold 
months  it  should  be  taken  from  the  cow, 
usually  at  the  end  of  the  second  day.  and 
put  in  a  clean,  warm,  well  drained  calf 
pen  which  has  a  floor  of  fresh  sand  or 
good,  clean  straw.  Here  it  should  be  fed 
from  sterilized  buckets  and  clean  utensils 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  its  getting 
contaminated  material.  As  it  grows  older 
it  will  develop  its  own  immunity  to  the 
germs  it  must  live  with. 

During  mild  weather,  a  good  practice  is 


to  let  the  cow  have  her  calf  in  a  clean 
paddock  away  from  the  herd.  When  the 
calf  is  taken  from  the  cow  it  is  put  in  an 
individual,  movable  pen  which  can  be 
moved  at  least  once  a  week  to  clean 
ground.  This  system  has  worked  well  in 
preventing  both  the  early  scours  and  the 
later  ones  caused  by  parasites. 

These  are  the  normal  sanitar\-  precau¬ 
tions  a  farmer  can  take  and  they  are  im¬ 
portant.  A  study  of  scours  made  by  Cornell 
University  showed  that  under  good  feeding 
and  management  conditions  from  14  to  19 
per  cent  of  the  calves  developed  scours, 
but  few  died;  under  fair  management, 
around  37  per  cent  came  down  with 
scours,  and  a  greater  number  died;  and 
under  conditions  which  were  described  as 
poor,  46  per  cent  of  the  calves,  almost  half 


of  them,  had  scours  and  the  death  rate 
was  high. 

Preventive  medicine  such  as  prophy¬ 
lactic  doscs'of  sulpha  drugs  and  antibiotics 
are  also  being  tried  as  a  means  of  prevent¬ 
ing  scours.  Sulphathalidine  and  sulpha- 
guanidine  have  both  been  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  usual  dose  is  four  grams 
twice  daily  for  the  first  three  days  and  two 
grams  twice  daily  for  the  next  two  days. 
Calves  which  have  been  given  this  pre¬ 
ventive  treatment  have  resisted  the  disease 
or  have  been  able  to  throw  it  off  better 
than  untreated  animals.  .Aureomycin  and 
terramycin  have  also  been  found  to  inhibit 
scours  if  they  are  given  within  a  few  hours 
after  birth.  This  discovery  was  made  by- 
scientists  who  were  trying  to  find  out 
(Continued  on  page  128) 
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How  to 
Switch  Grains 
in  Feeding 


Table  1.  Rates  of  Substitution  and  Usual  Method  of  Preparing 
Grain  for  Feeding  Livestock.  Comparison  is  on  a 
pound  for  pound  basis. 


Dairy- 

Cows 

Fattening 

Beef  Cattle 

Fattening 

Hogs 

Fattening 

Lambs 

c 

w 

Grind.* 

C^rind  if  cattle  not  fol¬ 
lowed  by  hogs. 

Do  not  grind. 

Do  not  grind. 

2 

j: 

Grind.  Is  equal 
to  corn  H’lien  no 
more  than  30  to 
50  percent  of  the 
grain  in  the  ra¬ 
tion. 

Grind.  Is  worth  100  to 
105  percent  of  shelled 
corn  when  no  more 
than  50  percent  of  the 
grain  in  the  ration. 

Ground  wheat  is  worth 
100  to  105  percent  of 
shelled  corn. 

Do  not  grind.  Is  worth 

83  to  85  percent  of 
corn. 

Barley 

Grind.  Is  equal 
to  corn. 

tirind.  Is  worth  SS  to 
90  percent  of  corn. 

Grind.  Is  worth  85  to 
91  percent  of  corn. 

Do  not  grind.  Is  worth 

85  to  95  percent  of  corn. 

Milo 

Grind.  Is  equal 
to  corn. 

Grind.  Is  worth  from  90 
to  95  |>ercent  of  torn. 

Grind.  If  hand  fed,  is 
worth  90  percent  of 
corn. 

Do  not  grind.  Is  equal 
to  corn. 

Oats 

Grind.  Is  worth 
90  to  95  percent 
of  ground  corn. 
If  used  to  add 
bulk  to  ration, 
may  equal  corn. 

Grind.  Best  used  as 

starter.  Worth  85  per¬ 
cent  of  corn  if  no  more 
than  50  percent  of 
grain  in  the  ration.  Is 
worth  as  much  as  90 
percent  if  is  no  more 
than  30  percent  of  grain 
in  the  ration. 

Grind.  Is  equal  to  corn 
when  no  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  grain  in 
the  ration.  If  over  40 
percent  but  not  more 
than  60  |>ercent  of  grain 
in  the  ration,  is  worth 
only  about  85  percent 
of  corn. 

Do  not  grind.  .\s  a 
starter  is  equal  to  corn 
during  first  30  days  on 
feed  if  lambs  weigh  un¬ 
der  55  pounds.  For 
heavier  weights  on  feed, 
oats  are  worth  80  to  90 
percent  of  corn. 

1  Includes  crushed  and  rolled,  or  other  treatment  which  breaks  the  outer  coating  of  the  seed. 


Table  2.  Relative  Feeding  \"alues  of  a  Pound  of  Grain. 

These  values  were  used  in. the  preparation  of  the  scales 
on  the  opposite  page. 


Kind  of  Livestock 

(iraiii 

1 

Dairy 
^  (x)ws 

Fattening 

Beef  Gallic 

Fattening 

Hogs 

Fattening 

I.aiiibs 

Corn ......... 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Wheat . 

100 

105 

105 

85 

Barley . .  . 

.  .  1 

100  ! 

8S 

'  91 

87 

Sorghum  .  . .  .  . 

^  100 

92 

90 

100 

olts  . . 

(  95 

1 

85 

i 

j  90 

T3EC.\USE  of  the  wheat  acreage  quotas 
this  coining  season,  a  good  many 
acres  of  American  farm  land  will  he 
planted  to  other  grains,  most  of  whieh  will 
wind  up,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  feed  box. 
If  you  have  been  feeding  corn  and  want  to 
switch  to  one  of  the  other  grains,  you  not 
only  have  a  feeding  problem,  but  you  also 
have  a  problem  in  arithmetic. 

For  example,  market  price  of  corn  is 
based  on  a  56-pound  bushel,  wheat  on  a 
60-pound  bushel,  barley  on  a  48-pound 
bushel,  oats  on  a  ?2-pound  bushel,  and 
grain  soruhum  on  the  hundred-weight  or 
a  56-pound  bushel,  .■\nother  factor  that 
further  complicates  the  arithmetic  is  that 
the  various  grains  have  a  different  feeding 
value  for  dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle,  hogs, 
and  sheep,  and  also  different  values  at 
different  ages  and  weights.  For  example,  a 
pound  of  grain  sorghum  is  equal  to  a 
pound  of  corn  when  fed  to  dair\’  cows,  but 
only  90  percent  of  corn  when  fed  to  hogs. 
Oats  is  equal  to  corn  during  the  6rst  30 
days  when  fed  to  lambs  weighing  less  than 
55  pounds,  but  when  the  lambs  go  on  full 
feed,  it  is  worth  only  80  percent  of  corn. 
Then,  too,  the  prices  slide  up  and  down 
and  what  may  make  a  good  substitute  for 
corn  today,  when  it  is  selling  for  $1.60. 
may  be  a  poor  one  in  terms  of  price 
tomorrow  when  the  price  drops  to  $1.50. 

What  this  eountr\-  has  needed  for  a  long 
time,  in  addition  to  a  good  5-cent  cigar,  is 
a  scale  that  gives  the  answer  to  all  feed 
substitution  problems  in  one  quick  opera¬ 
tion.  Such  a  scale  has  been  prepared  by 
Professors  L.  \V.  Sehrub<-r  and  R.  E.  Clif¬ 
ton.  of  the  Kansas  .Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  .All  you  need  is  fairly  good 
eyesight  and  a  straight  edge. 


HOV\  TO  USE  THE  SCALES :  You  are 
feeding  dairy  cows  and  you  are  going  to  buy 
grain.  .A  neighbor  offers  you  corn  at  $1.60 
delivered;  a  trucker  offers  you  grain 
sorghum  at  $2.60  per  100  Ihs..  delivered.  Which 
is  the  better  buy  ?  ( 1 )  On  the  dairy  cow 
scale  read  over  on  the  corn  line  to  $1.60. 

(2)  Place  a  ruler  vertical  to  this  line  so 
that  the  price  on  the  sorghum  line  can  be  read  ; 
it  will  be  about  $2.85.  This  means  that 
sorghum  grain  is  worth  about  $2.85  per  hundred 
pounds  when  corn  is  $1.60  per  bushel. 

If  sorghum  can  be  bought  at  a  lower  price 
(than  $2.85)  it  will  be  the  more  economical 
grain  to  huy.  The  same  method  may  be  followed 
when  comparing  prices  of  other  feed 
grains  or  w  hen  feeding  other  kinds  of  livestock. 
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I  ’m*  this  sciilr  when  irrclini;  l)AIR\’  CX)\\  S 


Price  (in  dollars)  of : 


Com,  per  bu. 


0  .:J0  .40  .60  .80  1.00  1.20  1.40  1.60  1.80  2.00  2.20  2.40  2.60  2.80 


H’heat,  per  bu. 


0  .20  .40  .60  .80  1.00  1.20  1.40  1.60  1.80  2.00  2.20  2.40  2.60  2.80  3  00 


Barley,  per  bu. 


0  .20  .40  .60  .80  1.00  1.20  1.40  1.60  1.80  2.00  2.20  2.40 


Sor|;buni,  per  cwt. 


0  .20  .40  .60  .80  1.00  1.40  1.80  2.20  2.60  3.00  3.40  3.80  4.20  4.60  5.00 


Oats,  per  bu. 


I’sc  this  scah*  when  fatlciiiiig  C^XTILI], 


Price  (in  dollars)  of : 


Corn,  per  bu. 


0  .20  .40  .60  .80  I.OO  1.20  1.40  1.60  1.80  2.00  2.20  2.40  2.60  2.80 


Wheat,  per  bu. 


0  .20  .40  .60  .80  1.00  1.20  1.40  1.60  1.80  2.00  2.20  2.40  2.60  2.80  3.00 


Barley,  per  bu. 


.20  .40  .60  .80  1.00  1.20  1.40  1.60  1.80  2-00 


Sorishuni,  per  cwt. 


0  .20  .40  .60  .80  1.00  1.40  1.80  2.20  2.60  3.00  3.40  3.80  4.20  4.60 


Oats,  per  bu. 


L  SC  this  scale  when  fall  eiiiiii;  HOCiS 


Price  (in  dollars)  of : 


Corn,  per  bu. 


0  .20  .40  .60  .80  1.00  1.20  1.40  1.60  1.80  2.00  2.20  2.40  2.60  2.80 


Wheat,  per  bu. 


0  .20  .40  .60  .80  1.00  1.20  1.40  1.60  1.80  2.00  2.20  2.40  2.60  280  3.00 


Barley,  per  bu. 


0  .20  .40  .60  .80  1.00  1.20  1.40  1.60  1.80  2.00 


Sorghum,  per  cwt.  ^  20  .40  .60  .80  1.00  1.40  1.80  2.20  2.60  3.00  3.40  3.80  4.20 

Oats,  per  bu.  «  20  .40  .60  .so  l.no  1.90 


l*s(‘  this  scale  when  falleiiiiiir  I..\.MHS 


Price  (in  dollars)  of: 


Corn,  per  bu. 


0  .20  .40  .60  .80  1.00  1.20  1.40  1.60  1.80  2.00  2.20  2.40  2.60  2.80 


Wheat,  per  bu. 


0  .20  .40  .60  .80  1.00  1.20  1.40  1.60  1.80  2.00  2.20  2.40 


Barley,  per  bu. 


.20  .40  .60  .80  1.00  1.20  1.40  1.60  1.80  2.00 


Sorfchuni,  per  cwt. 


0  .20  .40  .60  .80  1.00  1.40  1.80  2.20  2.60  3.00  3.40  3.80  4.20  4.60  5.00 


Oats,  per  bu. 


I  lii-'t*  .ilr  4  oiii|iiiTi‘(t  tii4iii  thi-  irlttivf  trt‘<tinu  v.ilut*.  .liiiuit  in  I  .iMr  2.  4  .in  1 1*  ii't-il  T41  ininr  ihr  IiM.t-4  ii.t  ur.nn 

.i..nnit'4l  ill  :t  -‘i.iin-  nill  I'*'  4't  .i\4-i.il'4‘  4|n.iliT\  .mil  uill  In*  fii44|M‘i|\  pti-p.iM  il  .iinl  trii  in  .i  K.il.tin  t*ij  i.tlii'n 


■iiLiiiir  \,iih  ;<i*ilin'.i  \.ilii«*.  It 


Thirty  yeais  before  AAA,  Kentucky  &  Tennessee  terrorists 
forced  tobacco  acreage  controls  on  reluctant  neighbors 

By  Charles  R.  Koch 

SHORTLY  before  one  o’clock  on  a  March  morning  in  1908,  the  tenants  on  George  Graddy’s  Day- 
tonia  StCK'k  Farm,  “just  a  piece  out  the  pike”  from  V'ersailles,  Kentucky,  were  awakened  by 
gunfire.  Some  fifty  masked  riders  had  set  fire  to  one  of  the  big  tobacco  barns  and  were  galloping 
around  raising  a  ruckus  before  taking  off  for  their  next  victim.  Mixing  discretion  with  courage, 
the  tenants  kept  to  their  houses  till  the  masked  band  had  ridden  off ;  then,  finding  the  telephone  lines 
cut,  one  of  them  hurried  into  \’ersailles  to  tell  Mr.  Graddy  that  the  Night  Riders  had  paid  him  a  visit. 

Such  scenes  were  common  in  Kentucky  and  northern  Tennesst^e  during  those  early  years  of  the  century. 
The  price  of  tobacco  had  dropped  far  below  the  cost  of  production  and  groups  of  growers  bent  upon 
bringing  it  back  to  a  profitable  level  were  attempting  to  enforce  the  same  kind  of  program  finally  resorted 
to  by  the  federal  government  in  similar  circumstances  twenty-five  years  later — production  controls. 

These  self-imposed  restrictions  were  even  more  drastic  than  anything  ever  attempted  by  the  The 

year  1908  is  still  known  in  the  hurley  district  of  Kentucky  as  the  year  of  “the  cutout.”  The  object  was 
not  merely  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  crop,  but  to  eliminate  it  entirely  that  year. 

Graddy  was  one  who  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  groups  demanding  “no  crop  in  1908”  and  his  barn 
burning  came  as  a  warning  of  more  dire  penalties  that  would  be  meted  out  by  the  Night  Riders  if  he 
persisted  in  his  plans  to  conduct  business  as  usual  in  his  tobacco  fields. 

From  Graddy’s  place  the  Riders  went  on  to  the  neighboring  farms  of  John  Harris  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Pepper,  burning  their  way  into  the  headlines.  The  Lexington  Herald  recorded  their  visit  with  a  streamer: 

LAW  IS  MOCKED.  PEACE  IS  BROKEN  AND  THE  BLUE  GRASS 
REGION  A  SCENE  OF  DISORDER 
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A  box  in  this  same  story  served  notice  of  Graddy’s  determination  to  accept  the  challenge — “I  will  raise 
tobacco  in  1908.  If  my  tenants  won’t  do  it,  I  shall  hire  men  by  the  day  to  cultivate  the  plants  and 
others  to  protect  the  crop  at  night.  George  C.  Graddy.” 


"0,  Fool,  Raise  No  Tobacco" 

NOTICE — Oh,  fool:  Dare  to  raise  a  stalk  of 
tobacco  on  your  land  or  assist  any  one  else  in 
the  raising  and  ye  shall  pay  the  penalty  with 
your  home  and  life.  So  be  ye  warned. 

"NIGHT  RIDERS." 


NO  IDLE  threat,  this  notice  tacked  on  a  i^atepost.  The  gun,  torch 
and  mule  whip  were  typical  Night  Rider  weapons. 


M  rs.  Pepper  ran  up  the  white  (lag — 
“For  the  sake  oi  peace  1  wish  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  there  will  be  no  tobacco 
raised  on  the  Pepper  Farm  in  1908.” 

Graddy  not  only  rebuilt  his  barn  but 
surrounded  it  with  home-made  land  mines 
to  blast  trespassing  raiders  into  Kingdom 
Come.  Alas,  Graddy’s  hogs  got  there  first 
— they  rooted  around  the  barn  and  the 
mines  made  quick  sausage  of  them. 

\\  hy  the  Night  Riders 
The  Night  Riders  conducted  one  of  the 
most  vicious,  destructive,  and  bloody  cam¬ 
paigns  ever  waged  by  .American  farmers 
to  achieve  “parity”  for  their  product. 

Tobacco  was  a  crop  that  the  early  set¬ 
tlers  found  unicjuely  adapted  to  the  cli¬ 
mate  and  soils  of  Kentucky.  It  has  been 
raised  there  continuously  since  the  time 
Boone  led  his  companions  through  Cum- 
Ix'iland  Gap  to  settle  its  rough  hills  and 
fertile  valleys.  For  a  century  the  planters 
grew  and  marketed  their  tobacco  with 
only  the  \agaries  of  the  weather  and 
the  ordinar\-  fluctuations  of  the  market  to 
bother  them.  The  work  was  hard,  with 
the  plant  beds  and  fields  demanding  con¬ 
stant  attention  from  the  time  the  beds 
were  burned  off  in  late  winter  till  the 
crop  was  housed  early  in  the  fall;  then 
came  the  season  of  curing,  stripping, 
prizing  and  selling.  Often  before  one  crop 
was  sold  it  was  time  to  burn  the  beds  for 
the  ne.xt  one.  The  income  was  steady, 
even  though  the  price  seldom  rose  over 
ten  or  twelve  cents  a  pound.  A  man 
made  out  even  if  he  got  as  little  as  seven 
cents  for  his  crop. 

Then  around  1890  the  currents  and 
pressures  of  the  economic  atmosphere  be¬ 
gan  to  build  dark  clouds  above  the  to¬ 
bacco  fields.  The  price  began  to  slip, 
settling  finally  at  about  four  cents,  two 
cents  a  pound  beneath  the  estimated  cost 
of  production.  To  make  matters  worse, 
there  was  a  federal  tax  of  six  cents  a 
pound  on  cured  tobacco  in  its  natural 
state.  This  prevented  the  grower  selling 
direct  to  the- consumer. 

The  drop  in  price  was  not  caused  by 
over-production  or  poor  quality.  What 
had  happened  was  that  the  .American 
Tobacco  Company  had  destroved  or  ab- 
soibed  just  about  all  of  its  competitors. 
It  had  become  a  full-fledged  trust  with 
almost  complete  control  o\cr  the  market. 
There  wi-re  only  two  other  buyers  of  any 
size  in  the  field — the  Imperial  Tobacco 
Company,  which  bought  tobacco  for  ex¬ 
port  to  Britain,  and  the  Regie  agents, 
who  purchas(*d  for  the  nations  of  conti¬ 
nental  Europe  in  which  tobacco  was  a 
government  monopoly  and  a  lu(  rative 
source  of  revenue.  Imperial  and  Regie 
were  said  to  be  in  tacit  alliance  on  price 
fixing  with  the  .American  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany,  commonly  spoken  of  as  “The  Trust.” 

The  big  tobacco  manufacturers  had  ap¬ 
parently  been  behind  the  passage  of  the 
six  cents  tax  law,  which  forced  the  farmer 
out  of  the  consumer  market.  .Although 


the  law  had  been  passed  as  far  back  as 
1872  and  modified  in  1890,  it  was  not 
until  1897  that  it  was  fully  enforced. 

The  modern  looseleaf  auction  market 
was  practically  unknown  in  those  days. 
The  farmer  either  prized  his  crop  in  hogs¬ 
heads  and  took  it  to  a  warehouse  where  it 
was  sampled  and  sold,  sometimes  at  auc¬ 
tion,  sometimes  privately,  or  he  sold  it  to 
a  buyer  who  came  to  his  farm  and  in¬ 
spected  the  tobacco  in  the  barn.  Many 
preferred  to  sell  this  way,  for,  if  the  first 
buyer  didn’t  offer  enough,  there  would 
always  be  another  along. 

But  the  Trust  turned  barn  buying  to 
its  own  advantage.  It  split  the  tobacco 
region  into  districts  and  assigned  only  one 
buyer  to  a  district.  The  buyer  would  visit 
a  farm  and  offer  his  price  on  a  take  it  or 
leave  it  basis.  If  the  farmer  declined  the 
deal,  he  was  visited  by  no  other  buyers 
and  if  he  went  out  in  search  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  bidder  he  almost  invariably  found 
himself  offered  an  even  worse  deal  than 
the  original  one. 

This  was  the  situation  throughout  the 
central  Kentucky  burley  belt  and  the  dark 


tobacco  belt — the  Black  Patch,  as  it  was 
called — of  western  Kentucky  and  north¬ 
ern  Tennessee,  in  the  early  I900’s. 

The  Protective  .Association 

The  growers  were  in  a  predicament. 
And  as  usually  happens  in  such  circum¬ 
stances,  they  grumbled  a  good  deal,  but 
for  a  long  time  did  little  or  nothing.  But 
the  crisis  was .  acute,  and  in  September, 
1904,  there  was  organized  at  Guthrie, 
Kentucky,  the  Dack  Tobacco  District 
Planters’  Protective  Association  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Tennessee,  with  one  Charles  H. 
Fort,  a  planter  of  Robertson  County,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  president,  and  Felix  G.  Ewing, 
another  Robertson  County  planter,  and 
the  man  who  had  contributed  most  to  the 
conception  of  the  organization,  general 
manager. 

The  basic  idea  of  the  Planters’  Protec¬ 
tive  .Association  was  to  fight  monopoly 
with  monopoly.  If  the  growers  were  to 
be  forced  to  sell  their  product  to  one 
buyer,  the  .Association  would  organize  the 
Black  Patch  growers  into  a  tight  pool  and 
force  the  Trust  to  buy  from  one  seller. 


THE  .MILITI.A  tried  hard,  but  were  generally  ineffective.  While  they  guarded  this 
tobacco  barn  in  northern  Kentucky,  a  dozen  others  went  up  in  smoke. 
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the  Association.  The  idea  was  simple  and 
direct.  It  had  only  one  flaw — the  per- 
vei'sity  of  human  nature. 

^Vhile  there  was  an  immediate  rush  of 
farmers  to  join  up,  there  was  the  inevi¬ 
table  group  of  lone  wolves  who  refused 
for  one  reason  or  another  to  put  their 
names  on  the  line  and  pledge  their  crops 
to  the  .\ssociation.  Had  they  done  so, 
there  would  have  been  no  Night  Riders. 

The  .\ssociation  attempted  to  get  eight 
cents  a  pound  for  the  part  of  the  1904 
crop  that  was  pledged  to  it,  twiee  the 
price  the  grower  had  received  the  year 
before.  But  the  Trust  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  young  organization,  per¬ 
mitting  its  buyers  to  pay  ten  and  twelve 
cents  to  the  outsiders,  soon  to  be  called 
Hill  Billies,  rather  than  come  to  terms. 
This  was  bitter  medicine  for  the  .Asso¬ 
ciation  members.  They  were  getting  noth¬ 
ing  while  the  Hill  Billies  were  cleaning 
up.  Finally,  late  in  the  spring  of  1905, 
the  .Association  was  able  to  dispose  of  all 


of  its  tobacco  on  the  export  market  at  an 
average  of  6.67  cents. 

The  Association  handled  about  35,000 
hogsheads  of  the  1905  crop,  approxi¬ 
mately  10,000  more  than  it  had  sold  the 
year  before,  but  at  an  increase  of  less  than 
half  cent  a  pound  in  price.  The  Hill 
Billies,  meanwhile,  were  continuing  to  get 
up  to  twelve  cents  for  their  tobacco,  cash 
on  the  barrel  head,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  .Association  members  violated 
their  pledges  in  favor  of  these  enticing 
prices  and  ready  cash. 

To  stop  the  pledge  jumpers,  suit  was 
brought  against  a  number  of  violators. 
The  Tennessee  judge  who  heard  the 
cases,  though,  ruled  that  the  .Association 
was  merely  acting  as  agent  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  could  not  force  them  to  deliver 
their  tobacco  to  it.  This  was  a  serious 
blow,  since  it  came  at  a  time  when  the 
Association  had  decided  to  write  its 
pledges  on  a  three-year  basis. 

A  good  many  individuals  in  the  Black 


CENTRAL  KENTUCKY  farmers  Mere  urged  “to  use  very  little  fertilizer 
and  a  great  many  Gatling  guns”  to  grow  a  tobacco  crop  in  1908.  This 
grim  militia  gun  crew  protected  the  contents  of  a  warehouse  at  Lexington. 


Patch  had  by  this  time  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  if  the  Planters’  Association 
was  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  some  kind 
of  drastic  action  would  have  to  be  taken. 
Some  of  the  more  impatient  ones  had 
already  scraped  a  few  Hill  Billy  plant 
beds,  burned  some  barns,  threatened  Trust 
buyers,  and  wrecked  a  warehouse  or  two. 

Then  in  October,  1905,  violence  moved 
into  high  gear  with  the  publication  of 
the  “Resolutions  of  the  Committee  of 
Thirty-two  of  the  ’Possum  Hunters  Or¬ 
ganization.”  These  resolutions  indicted 
the  Trust  for  the  hard  times  in  the 
tobacco  region,  sharply  criticized  all  cit¬ 
izens  of  the  district  who  did  not  give  the 
Planters’  Association  their  full  support, 
and  resoKed  that  a  “committee  of  not 
less  than  5  nor  more  than  2000  mem¬ 
bers  visit  each  farmer  who  is  not  a 
member  and  offer  him  an  opportunity  to 
become  a  member”.  Committees  of  2000 
never  expeet  to  take  “no”  for  an  answer 
and  are  seldom  adverse  to  using  argu¬ 
ments  stronger  than  mere  oratory. 

Within  a  few  months  the  first  lodges  of 
Night  Riders  came  into  existence  on  the 
Kentucky-Tennessec  border.  Known  to 
the  elect  as  The  Silent  Brigade  and 
having  no  official  connection  with  the 
Planters’  .Association,  the  organization  was 
set  up  on  militar\'  lines.  At  the  top  was 
a  general  and  under  him  was  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  commander.  Each  county  was 
under  the  leadership  of  a  colonel  and 
the  elected  head  of  the  individual  lodge 
had  the  title  of  captain.  The  captain 
appointed  lieutenants  to  assist  him.  None 
but  members  knew  the  identity  of  these 
officials,  though  it  was  later  revealed  that 
the  general  was  Dr.  David  A.  Amoss,  of 
Cobb,  Kentucky,  and  that  Guy  S.  Dun¬ 
ning,  of  Wallonia,  Kentucky,  was  the 
lieutenant  commander. 

The  Riders  had  an  elaborate  system  of 
signs,  passwords,  and  challenges;  their 
meetings  were  secret;  they  had  no  cos¬ 
tumes  of  any  sort,  though  they  usually 
wore  masks  on  their  raids;  and  upon 
initiation  they  subscribed  to  a  solemn 
oath,  the  violation  of  which  was  to  be 
punished  with  death  and  burial  in  an 
unmarked  grave.  They  held  regular  meet¬ 
ings  and  were  drill»-d  in  military  forma¬ 
tions.  All  were  mounted  on  good  horses 
or  mules.  i. 

Princeton  Raided 

The  early  forays  of  the  Night  Riders 
were  more  or  U-ss  mild — plant  bed  scrap¬ 
ings,  barn  burnings,  and  whippings.  But 
by  December,  1906,  they  were  prepared 
to  show  the  world  that  they  were  about 
to  launch  a  total  war.  In  .August,  certain 
New  York  insurance  companies  had  re¬ 
ceived  unsigned  warnings  that  the  John 
Orr  tobacco  factoiy  and  the  Stegar  and 
Dollar  factory  at  Princeton,  Kentueky, 
were  going  to  be  put  out  of  business. 
Shortly  after  midnight  of  December  1,  the 
threat  became  a  reality.  Two  hundred 
{Continued  on  page  94) 
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Prof.  FLINTS  HORSE  AND  CATTLE  RENOVATING  POWDERS 

\  •*'c 

For  COUCNS,  HEAVES,  EPIZOOTIC,  PINK-EYE,  HIDE-BOUND,  ROUGH  COAT,  Etc.,  THEY  HAVE  NO  EQUAL. 


On  a  k'd|£Tc  behind  the  horse  stalls,  alone;  with  the  eurn.Tomh 
and  hru.sh,  Ejrandlather  kept  an  assortment  of  bottled  goods 
bought  from  peddlei-s.  I'hese  peddlers  dro\<'  about  the  eountry, 
making  regular  calls.  Those  that  represented  the  larger  patent 
medicine  houses  generally  had  a  bright  red  or  yellow  buggy  and 
a  spanking  team  of  horses.  Others  carried  a  variety  of  salves, 
ointments,  elixirs,  and  liniments  in  a  suitcase  and  got  about  in 
a  hired  rig  from  the  livery  stable  in  the  village.  They  were  per¬ 
sonable  characters  with  what  was  known  as  “the  gift  of  gab”, 


and  they  could  smell  a  chicken  dinner  for  miles. 

One  of  the  stand-bvs  on  the  ledge  was  Sloan’s  Liniment. 
Grandpa  wouldn’t  have  thought  of  fanning  without  a  bottle  of 
this  marvelous  panacea.  Let  a  bump,  swelling,  cut,  bruise, 
spavin,  fistula,  or  sprain  appear  on  a  horse,  and  grandpa  brought 
out  the  Sloan’s.  He  didn’t  hesitate  to  use  it  on  himself  or  the 
hired  man.  It  was,  and  is,  a  potent. concoction,  and  applied 
to  the  bare  skin  was  a  eountei  irritant  powerful  enough  to  make 
you  forget  anything  less  than  a  compound  fracture. 

Sloan’s  Liniment  was  for  the  exterior  surfaces  of  man  and 
beast.  'There  were  other  and  eciually  universal  remedies  for  the 
inner  ills  and  pains  of  livestock.  The  label  said  a  dose  would 
cure  colie,  scours,  bloat,  abortion,  and  constipation.  They  were 
efl'ec  tive.  too,  in  relieving  undiagnosed  ills  commonly  referred  to 
in  humans  as  the  miseries,  but  in  animals  as  the  epizootic. 

Regardless  of  what  the  label  on  the  bottle  or  the  gay  posters 
hanging  in  the  blacksmith  shop  said,  grandfather  wouldn’t  buy 
until  he  had  snifted  the  contents.  If  his  snifter  made  him  reel 
and  raised  his  hat  oIT  his  head,  then  it  must  be  good.  If  it  wasn’t 
more  than  a  dollar  he  bought  it. 

V’eterinarians  were  scarce  and  poorly  trained  and  not  very’ 
popular.  Grandfather  preferred  to  make  his  own  diagnoses  and 
do  his  own  dwtoring.  If,  by  (Continued  on  page  82) 
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IN  broad  strokes  of  color  Spring  brings  her  blossoms  to  a  climax  with  whole  hillsides  of  flowering  fruit  trees. 


IX)r,  TOOTH  \  IOLET  likes  the 
leaf-carpeted  hillsides.  It  is  one  of  our 
most  beautiful  wildflowers. 


COIAMBINE  in  its  wild 
state,  brings  a  flaming  area  of 
color  to  shady  spots. 


By  Samuel  H.  Gottscho 


^ ^ warms  the  hillsides  it  is  pleasant  to  sit 
down-wind  from  an  orchard  in  bloom  and  breathe  the 
laden  air.  The  high-pitched  hum  of  the  bees  as  they  go  about 
their  work  of  pollination  is  music  to  the  farmer’s  ears,  for  it  is 
a  prediction  of  abundant  harvests  to  come. 

An  orchard  in  dower  is  a  bold  gesture  df  nature.  To  see  some 
of  her  shyer  blossoms  we  must  go  into  the  deep  woods.  There, 
in  spring,  when  wild  flowers  are  at  their  best,  you  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  sounds  and  smells  of  the  earth  coming  back  to 
life.  If  the  day  is  still  you  can  hear  the  dry  leaves  stir  and  rustle 
as  the  Jack-in-the-Pulpit  and  the  Dog  Tooth  Violet  push  their 
green  shoots  upward. 

Only  a  few  generations  ago  our  country  was  all  like  this,  a  land 
of  forests  and  swamps  broken  only  by  the  treeless  prairies.  In 
the  shade  of  the  forests  grew  many  beautiful  wild  dowers:  in 
the  swamps  dourished  bog-loving  plants,  among  -them  some  of 
our  native  orchids,  cousins  of  the  exotic  greenhouse  species, 
which  have  become  big  business. 

When  the  Europeans  arrived  here  they^  were  amazed  at  the 


I)l  TCHM  A\  S  breeches 
is  a  liiehl  and  humorous  touch 
of  nature. 


WILD  r.F.RA.MlM  flowers  arc 
a  delicate  patch  of  color  in  the  midst 
of  lar^e,  ornate  leaves. 


I  HK  MOCX  ASIN  M.OWI 
JuM  lo  be  sure  it  »>ill  be  se 

likes  the  acid  soil  of  pine  and  oak  woods, 
en  it  ban^s  its  flowers  like  jack-o-lanterns  on  graceful  pikes. 

<M 

1*^  # 


abundance  and  variety  of  our  wild 
flowers.  The  English,  in  partic¬ 
ular,  sent  over  plant  collectors  to 
take  back  to  their  country  speci¬ 
mens  of  our  native  plants  which 
are  now  honored  occupants  of 
their  gardens.  Even  today  they 
are  still  developing  some  of  our 
goldenrods  and  use  them  as  ac¬ 
cents  in  garden  borders. 

With  the  settling  of  our  country 
came  the  need  for  fields  and  pas¬ 
tures  to  grow  our  grain  and  feed 
our  cattle  and  horses.  Our 
woodlands  were  pastured,  de¬ 
stroying  the  wildflowers.  Forests 
were  cut  down  and  swamps 
drained  and  filled.  Farmland  re¬ 
placed  wild*erness  and  crops 
and  livestock  prospered. 

Wild  plants  disappeared 
because  their  woods  and 
swamps  had  been  destroyed. 

As  towns  and  cities  devel¬ 
oped  and  population  in¬ 
creased,  more  and  more 
wild  areas  fell  victim  to  the 
march  of  progress. 

In  recent  years  this  en¬ 
croachment  upon  our 
woodlands  has  alarmed 
those  who  like  unspoiled 
nature.  Today  there  are 
numerous  organizations 
devoted  to  the  preservation 
of  our  vanishing  wildlife. 
Nature  and  wild  flower 
sanctuaries  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  many  sections  of 
the  country. 

Without  any  great  effort,  a 
farmer’s  wife  can  take  un¬ 
der  her  protection  a  small 
piece  of  woodland,  perhaps 
only  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and 
bring  to  life  the  native  wild  flow¬ 
ers  of  her  part  of  the  country.  If 
she  chooses  a  spot  near  the  edge 
of  the  woods  which  is  near  the 
house  and  can  prevail  upon  her 
husband  to  fence  it  against  the  in¬ 
trusion  of  cattle  and  rabbits,  she 
will  have  an  excellent  location  for 


there.  Not  only  can  she  watch 
over  these,  but,  keeping  in  mind 
the  terrain  of  her  woodlot,  she  can 
plant  new  species. 

In  general,  woodland  areas  can 
be  divided  into  two  types,  the 
first,  open,  dry,  rocky  woods  and 
wooded  hillsides;  the  second,  cool, 
shaded,  deep  and  damp  woodland. 
Both  types  of  terrain  are  liked 
by  many  species  of  flowering 
plants  and  shrubs.  Woodlands  of 
the  first  type  are  good  locations 
for  Rue  Anemone,  Wood  Anem¬ 
one,  Hepatica,  Spring  Beauty, 
Early  Saxifrage,  Columbine, 
Foamflower,  Yellow  Violet, 
Lousewort,  Dutchman’s  Breeches, 


Squirrel  Corn.  Pipsissewa,  Spotted 
Wintergreen,  Round-leaved  Py- 
rola.  Pink  Lady’s  Slipper  also 
known  as  the  Moccasin  Flower 
and  Trailing  Arbutus.  The  last 
two  wild  flowers  are  particularly 
fond  of  pine  and  oak  woods  where 
the  Mountain  Laurel  grows. 
Wild  flowers  which  prefer  the  sec¬ 


ada  Mayflower,  Indian  Cucumber 
Root.  Yellow  Lady’s  Slipper. 
Partridge  Berry,  Wake  Robin  or 
Red  Trillium,  Showy  Orchis, 
Wild  Ginger,  Red  Baneberry, 
White  Baneberry,  Bloodroot, 
Fawn  Lily  or  Dog  Tooth  Violet. 
Cut-leaved  Toothwort.  Crinkle- 
root  or  Two-leaved  Toothwort, 
Herb  Robert.  Sweet  White  Violet, 
Wild  Sarsaparilla,  Bunchberry, 
Twinflowerand  Wintergreen,  The 
last  three  favor  evergreen  wood¬ 
lands  in  mountainous  regions  and 
are  frequently  found  growing 
together. 

These  are  the  descriptive  and  col¬ 
orful  names  our  early  settlers  gave 
native  plants.  In  the  vari¬ 
ety  of  blooms  and  leaves 
the  plants  are  rugged  indi¬ 
vidualists,  too. 

After  the  type  of  wood¬ 
land  terrain  has  been  de¬ 
termined  and  a  section  of 
the  woodlot  chosen  for  the 
wild  garden,  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  check  the  species  al¬ 
ready  growing  there  against 
the  list  of  those  that  could 
grow  there.  Rarely,  if  ever, 
does  a  limited  stretch  of 
woodland  contain  all  the 
species  of  wildflowers  pos¬ 
sible  to  grow  on  it.  Nearly 
all  the  missing  ones  can  be 
brought  in  from  other  parts 
of  the  woodlot  or  from  a 
friend’s  property.  Some¬ 
times.  due  to  road  building 
or  other  construction,  cer¬ 
tain  plants  are  marked  for 
destruction.  Saving  these 
from  the  jaws  of  the  bull¬ 
dozer  will  increase  the  population 
of  the  wild  garden  and  serve  the 
interests  of  conservation  as  well. 

Preparing  the  woodlot  for  a 
wild  garden  requires  very  little 
time  and  effort.  No  extensive 
clean-up  of  the  ground  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Some  of  the  dead  wood  and 
underbrush  can  be  removed,  but 


AS  if  drawn  by  Greek  artbt  the  Jack-in-the-Pulpit  is  decorated 
with  a  series  of  flowinp;  w  hite  lines  on  the  deep  green  of  the  bloom. 


her  wild  garden.  In  fact,  nature 
will  have  started  it  for  her  with 
the  wild  flowers  that  already  grow 


ond  type  of  woodland  are  Jack- 
in-the-Pulpit,  Wild  Geranium, 
Bell  wort.  Yellow  Clintonia,  Can¬ 


the  surface  of  the  ground  should 
not  be  disturbed  by  rake  or  hoe. 
(Continued  on  page  100  ) 


By  Fred  Knoop 


Lifetime  Fences 

New  Tools  and  New  Wood  Preservatives  Have  Made 
Good  Fencing  Faster  To  Build  But  It’s  Still  Hard  Work 


Fence  building  has  changed  in 
the  last  ten  years — for  the  better.  A 
tractor-mounted  post  hole  digger  will  sink 
a  3-foot  hole  in  a  couple  of  minutes;  a 
hydraulic  fx)st  driver  carried  back  of  a 
tractor  will  put  a  sharpened  8-foot  wood 
post  deep  in  the  ground,  ready  for  the 
wire,  in  five  minutes:  a  new  type  steel 
t  orner  post  can  be  put  in  the  ground,  given 
a  twist  to  expand  the  anchor,  the  two 
90  degree  brace  posts  driven  in  the  ground 
and  bolted  to  the  comer  post,  the  whole 
stretching  has  been  made  easier,  too; 
quick-clamping  stretchers  do  most  of  the 
work  that  used  to  be  done  by  the  farmer’s 
back. 

Through  the  years  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Office  has  recorded  a  proc'ession  of  patents 
on  fencing  and  the  tools  to  erect  it.  Basi¬ 
cally,  all  of  these  ideas  were  aimed  at 
making  fencing  easier  and  faster,  and 
therefore  cheaper.  Many  patents  have 
added  years  to  the  life  of  fence.  It’s  still  a 
great  field  for  inventors,  for  containing 
herds  and  flocks  and  marking  boundaiA’ 
lines  is  a  problem  as  old  as  farming. 

In  1867  .\lfonso  Dabb  was  granted  pat¬ 
ent  63482  on  “a  picketed  wrought  iron 
strip,”  the  first  of  hundreds  for  barbed 
wire.  This  was  one  of  the  turning  points 
in  agricultural  history-,  for  this  was  the 
wire  that  broke  the  plains,  that  changed 
the  whole  fanning  picture  from  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  westward.  It  was  in  DcKalb,  Illinois, 
that  barbed  wire  patents  besan  to  spring 
up  like  mushrooms.  Here,  on  the  edge  of 
the  great  prairie,  the  need  for  fencing 
could  be  seen.  If  a  homesteader  wanted  to 
safeguard  his  crops  from  hungn.-,  maraud¬ 
ing  mavericks  he  had  to  have  fences.  Board 
and  picket  fence  had  cost  a  settler  about 
$300  a  mile.  That  had  discouraged  home¬ 
steaders.  Then  the  new  wire  changed  the 
whole  picture:  for  $150  a  mile  they  could 
put  up  a  three-strand  barb  wire  fence. 

The  successful  patents  of  J.  F.  Glidden, 
a  DeKalb  farmer,  and  Jacob  Haish,  a 
lumber  dealer,  both  used  a  twisted  pair  of 
wires  to  hold  the  barbs ;  their  patents  made 
them  rich;  the  West  was  changed  from 


ranches  to  farms.  In  1886  a  rancher  in 
Dodge  City  complained:  “The  large  stock 
ranges  of  Kansas  have  all  been  settled  by 
hardy  sons  of  toil,  and  the  ranchman  is 
obliged  to  move  westward  to  some  other 
country-  which  is  yet  unsought  for  by  the 
immigrant  of  the  East.” 

Good  Fence  Costs  Less 

Like  an  insurance  salesman,  the  man  sell¬ 
ing  fence  and  posts  today  will  base  his  costs 
on  a  “cost  per  year.”  This  is  a  good  way 
to  look  at  fence  costs  for,  if  it  costs  $5.00 
a  rod  to  build  the  best  47-inch  stock  fence 
which  will  last  for  more  than  20  years  and, 
contrasted  to  this,  you  can  only  cut  your 
fencing  cost  down  to  $4.00  a  rod  by  using 
a  light  weight  fence  that  is  good  for  10 
years,  it  isn’t  difficult  to  see  that  good  ma¬ 
terials  are  the  cheapest  part  of  the  opera¬ 
tion.  Today,  the  labor  required  to  erect  a 
fence  this  does  not  include  cutting  posts 
or  hauling  materials  to  the  job)  will  aver¬ 
age  from  /a  to  -  3  of  the  total  fence  cost. 
The  method  of  construction  is  the  same 
for  cheap  materials  as  for  the  best,  so 
everv’  farmer  can  .let  his  pen  ketbook  be  his 
guide.  Art  Marx’in  of  Coldwater,  Michi¬ 
gan,  has  these  thoughts  on  the  subject.  He 
says:  “Fencing  is  something  that  shouldn’t 
happen  to  any  man  but  once  in  his  lifetime 
— so  I  want  the  best  wire,  the  hardest  posts 
and  the  deepest  holes  for  the  fence  we  put 
in  this  spring.” 


THIS  16  YE.\R  OLD  boundary  line  fence 
was  built  near  Midland.  Kansas.  The 
posts  are  4-inch  round  pine,  7  feet  long,  and 
were  pressure  creosoted.  It  looks 
good  enough  to  last  another  20  years. 


If  a  farm  is  being  laid  out  for  fences  for 
the  first  time  the  owner  has  a  chance  to 
do  a  fine  arranging  job,  free  of  buildings, 
lanes  and  prejudices.  The  chances  arc  he 
is  not  going  to  be  that  lucky,  but  in  any- 
cast'  there  are  basic  rules  to  follow: 

1.  Keep  the  fields  as  big  as  possible.  (This 
saves  fence,  dead  corners  in  plowing, 
etc.) 

2.  .A  long  field  is  more  desirable  than  a 
square  one.  (The  tractor  rows  can  be 
longer  and  easier  to  cultivate  and 
har\est. ) 

3.  .Arrange  the  farm  so  it  can  be  pastured 
without  using  long  lanes.  ( Make  a 
accurate  drawing  of  all  the  fields  on 
the  farm  and  put  an  evening’s  effort 
in  laying  out  fences  and  fields  to  try  to 
eliminate  lanes.  It’s  as  good  a  puzzle  as 
you’ll  find,  and  a  lot  more  profitable.) 

4.  Try  to  enclose  soils  that  dry  out  at 
approximately  the  same  time  inside  the 
same  fence  in  the  same  field.  (This 
allows  plowing,  cultivation  and  haiA  cst- 
ing  to  go  forward  at  the  same  time.) 

How  Much  Wire? 

For  a  single  stretch  of  wire  you  will  need 
the  following  amounts  to  fence  these  vari¬ 
ous  acreage; 

160  acres  640  rods 


80  “ 

480 

ii 

40  “ 

320 

(( 

20  “ 

240 

it 

10  “ 

160 

it 

5  “ 

120 

it 

If  the  fence  is  to  be  topped  with  two 
strands  of  barbed  wire  fence  you  will  need 
double  this  number  of  rods  in  barbed  wire 
rolls. 

How  Many  Posts? 

Line  posts  are  spaced  12  to  I65/2  feet 
apart,  varying  with  the  soil.  Used  on  a 
contour  the  posts  may  need  to  be  closer 
than  the  one  rod  spacing  that  is  much 
used  in  the  Midwest.  Wooden  line  posts 
should  be  set  2 '/a  feet  deep  and  steel  {X)sts 
are  driven  25/2  feet  deep.  On  long,  straight 
(Text  continued  on  pane  68) 


STEEL  POSTS  and  woven  wire  topped  with 
barbed  w  ire  is  an  easy-to-build  farm  fence. 
Below,  Spence  Roberts,  Jr.,  a  Paris.  Kentucky, 
fence  contractor,  uses  a  wire  twisting 
machine  to  fasten  the  wire  to  braces  and  posts 
of  the  stock  fence  he  specializes  in  building. 


GATE  POSTS  require  regular  corner  or 
end  post  construction  and  bracing. 

Wire  should  be  started  by  splicing  around 
the  post.  Gates  should  he  built  of 
lumber  treated  with  creosote  or  penta 
so  they  will  last  as  long  as  the  fence. 


IF  A  POST  is  set  in  a  low  place, 
a  treated  crosspiece  should  be 
bolted  to  the  bottom  before  setting. 
This  will  anchor  it  against  the 
upward  pull  of  the  wire. 


I  1^ 

I 


START  the  fence  by 

removing  several  spacer  N 

w  ires  and  using  the 

free  ends  to  wrap  around 

the  corner  post.  Then 

splice  the  wires  back  to 

themselves.  -= 

GROUNDING  is  necessary 
with  any  wire  fence.  Steel  posts 
take  care  of  this.  If  only 
wooden  posts  are  being  used  an 
8-ft.  steel  post  should  be 
driven  in  the  ground  at  least 
every  40  rods  and  secured 
to  the  fence. 


These  are 
construction 
problems 
you’ll  have  in 
fencing  a 
farm. 


TENSION  CURVES  are 

put  in  fencing  at  the  ^  ^  lo 

factory  as  show  n  in  the  top  \  S  ^ 

wire.  When  the  wire  N 

is  properly  stretched,  the 

tension  curve  is 

reduced  to  about  54  its 

original  size,  as  X 

shown  in  bottom  wire. 

STAPLES  should  be  galvanized  and 
154  inches  long.  They  will  hold 
better  if  set  duigonally  so  that  both 
points  do  not  enter  the  same  wood 
grain.  On  line  posts,  they  should  never 
be  driven  so  tight  that  they  clamp 
the  wire  to  the  post.  The  natural  flexing 
of  the  fence  with  heat  and 
cold  should  not  be  restricted. 


BR.\CE  WIRES  used  on  corner,  end,  and  stretcher 
posts  should  be  4  strands  of  No.  9  galvanized 
wire.  Use  a  strong  piece  of  wood  for  a  lever  and 
leave  it  in  place  for  future  use. 


BEFORE  starting  fence  building,  clear 
the  line  of  weeds,  sprouts,  brush  and 
animals.  A  roll  of  barbed  wire  can  be 
used  to  make  the  line  for  post  hole 
digging.  Dig  or  drill  the  holes  a  few 
inches  back  so  as  to  avoid  knocking  the 
wire  out  of  line.  This  guide  wire  can 
later  become  one  of  the  wires  in  the  fence. 
In  the  Midwest,  one  rod  spacing  between 
big  line  posts  is  standard  practice.  There 
is  a  new  idea  in  fencing,  though,  that 
makes  good  sense,  that  is  to  put  more 
posts  in  the  line  and  use  smaller  posts. 
With  pressure  treated  posts,  using  either 
penta  or  creosote,  a  2*/2*>nch  line  wooden 
post  is  good  for  many  years  of  service. 
These  small  posts  can  be  set  easily,  or 
driven,  in  many  types  of  soil.  Standard 


CORNER  POST.S  and  end  posts  are  dug  and 
braced  the  same.  Metal  corner  posts  are 
available  in  754  to  9  ft.  sizes,  which  arc  usually 
set  in  concrete.  American  Steel  and  W'ire 
Company  supplies  an  expanding  anchor  dirt 
set  corner  post  which  needs  only  to  be 
turned  to  become  firmly  anchored  in  the  ground. 
Wooden  corner  posts  should  be  at  least 
8  feet  long  and  6  inches  in  diameter.  The 
corner  post  should  be  sunk  354  feet.  Brace  posts 
may  be  slightly  smaller,  say  5  inches,  hut 
are  set  as  deep,  and  far  enough  apart  so  that  a 
horizontal  can  be  made  from  a  line  post.  Old 
timers  cut  mortises  in  the  brace  post  to  hold  the 
horizontal  in  place.  A  newer  method  is  to  use 
a  54 -inch  pipe  as  a  “dowel,”  boring  holes  of 
the  same  size  in  the  brace  posts  and  the 
horizontals,  and  then  fitting  them  together. 


iiii 
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ROLGH  GROUND  requires  frequent  use  of  stretcher  posts.  These  should  be  8  ft.  long 

and  5  in.  in  diameter.  Sink  brace  posts  far  enough  apart  so  that  a  Corner 

line  post  can  be  used  as  a  horizontal.  They  are  notched,  braced  and  w  ired. 


First  Brace 
Post 


Second  Brace 
Post 
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Steel  posts  can  be  driven  in  the  line  with 
a  steel  post  driver.  Spacing  as  close  as 
10  or  12  feet  with  small  wood  posts  or 
steel  posts  pays  off  in  longer  lasting  fence. 
More  than  any  other  farm  equipment, 
the  life  of  fence  can  be  extended  by 
prompt  repair.  Breechy  livestock — 
h<^;s,  cattle,  or  sheep — are  like  football 
players,  they  head  for  the  weak  part 
of  the  line,  and  1000  pounds  of  solid  flesh 
will  make  a  hole  if  the  fence  isn’t  kept 
in  good  repair. 

These  are  things  to  do  if  you  want  a 
fence  to  last : 

1.  Check  every  fence  line  in  the  spring  at 
the  start  of  the  pasture  season,  that  is, 
after  winter  heaving  and  thawing.  Reset 


IN  CROSSING  GULLIES  the  wire  should  be  stretched 
straight  across  from  a  post  on  each  bank.  If  there  is 
much  water  carried  during  the  rainy  season  a  panel  should 
be  made  as  shown  and  fastened  to  the  main  fence 
with  wire  hinges.  It  will  allow  debris  to  go  on  through. 


braces  in  corners  if  they  are  not  doing 
their  job. 

2.  Staple  up  any  knocked>down  wires. 
Keep  the  wire  tight.  Use  a  crimper  to  put 
tension  curves  back  in  the  slack  sections. 

3.  Check  all  splices.  Splice  any  broken 
wire  or  spacers  in  woven  fence. 

4.  Keep  kids,  and  others  who  should 
know  better,  from  climbing  the  fence.  If 
this  is  impossible,  build  a  stile  and  make 
them  use  it. 

5.  Keep  fence  rows  cleared  of  weeds  and 
brush  by  spraying  with  weed-killer  or 
mowing.  Never  bum  fence  rows.  Fire 
damages  wire  and  bums  the  posts. 


.STRETCHING  WIRE  is  best  done  with  a  double-jack  fence  stretcher,  attached  to  a 
tree  or  post  at  the  end  of  the  run.  Stretch  the  fence  until  the  tension  curves  are 
reduced  to  about  one-half  their  original  size.  A  good  test  of  whether  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  fence  are  being  stretched  evenly  is  to  check  the  stays.  They  should  be 
vertical  all  along  the  fence.  Don't  stretch  a  fence  around  a  corner  of  more  than 
43  degrees.  Cut  and  tie  at  a  corner  and  start  with  a  new  run.  Before  removing  the 
stretcher,  slide  enough  stay  wires  toward  the  stretcher  to  provide  free  ends  for 
fastening  around  the  post.  .Starting  with  the  center  line  wire,  cut  close  to  the  stretcher, 
staple,  and  wrap  the  wire  around  the  post  and  splice  it  back  to  itself.  Then  cut  and 
fasten  alternate  line  wires  except  the  top  and  bottom  line  wires.  Finally,  do  the 
bottom  line  wire  and  then  the  top  line  wire.  Tractors  are  still  used  to  stretch  fence, 
but  most  farmers  have  found  it  risky  business.  Last  year  several  people  were  killed 
when  tractor  stretched  barbed  wire  broke  and  hit  them  at  vulnerable  spots  around 
the  face  and  neck.  Even  if  the  farmer  doesn’t  get  killed,  overstretching  wire  takes  the 
life  out  of  fence.  The  best  fence  is  built  with  a  fence  stretcher. 
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Steel  fence  posts  should  be  driven 
2^2  to  3  feet  in  ground. 


THE  SECRET  of  contour  fencing  is  in 
spacing  posts  and  stretching  wire  correctly. 

Lay  out  a  smooth  curve  with  stakes  16  feet 
apart.  Check  the  amount  of  curve  at 
any  3  stakes  by  stretching  a  line  as  shown  above 
If  the  distance  from  the  line  to  the  center 
stake  is  more  than  4  inches,  posts  should  be  set  closer 
than  16  feet.  If  it  is  6  inches,  set  posts  14  feet; 
if  it  is  8  inches,  set  posts  10  feet;  if  it  is  16  inches,  set 
posts  8  feet.  Set  posts  so  they  lean  toward  the 
outside  of  the  curve.  Put  only  about  half  as  much  stretch 
on  contour  fencing  as  on  line  fence. 
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stretches  of  fence — of  80  rods  or  more — it 
is  a  good  idea  to  install  a  eorner-sized  post 
in  the  line — complete  with  braces — ever)’ 
40  rods. 

Line  posts  should  be  4  to  8  inches  in 
diameter  and  7  to  8  feet  in  length.  There 
will  be  variations  from  these  average  di¬ 
mensions  in  different  parts  of  the  countr)-. 

The  Comer  Post 

If  you  ask  a  dozen  farmers  how  to  set  cor¬ 
ner  posts  you’ll  likely  turn  up  with  a  dozen 
good  answers.  The  old  timers  will  say  ‘‘Cut 
them  big;  set  them  deep,  and  brace  them 
with  big  deadmen.”  In  case  you’re  not 
acquainted  with  a  fence  builder’s  “dead- 
men”  you’ll  discover  after  placing  a  couple 
of  them  that  it  is  the  digger  not  the  buried 
3-foot  post  that  best  fits  this  name!  A 
deadman  is  set  3  feet  deep  and  3  feet  back 
of  a  corner  post  on  the  e.xtension  of  the 
line  of  each  brace  post  see  page  156).  A 
single  braced  corner  tied  into  well-anchored 
deadmen  is  almost  as  good  as  a  double- 
braced  corner.  It’s  not  as  popular  with 
fence  builders  though,  for  deadmen  sunk 
deep  in  the  ground  leave  little  to  show  for 
all  the  hard  work  involved.  Corner  posts 
should  be  8  inches  by  at  least  85/2  feet  long 
and  should  be  set  not  less  than  3/2  feet  in 
tamped  earth.  If  rocky  ground  prevents 
going  deeper  than  3  feet,  concrete  should 
be  poured  around  the  base. 

To  Treat  Or  Not 

“Treated  posts.”  says  Spence  Roberts,  Jr., 
the  busiest  fence  contractor  in  the  Blue 
Grass  Region  of  Kentucky,  “used  to  be 
mostly  for  looks.  Today  our  customers 
want  them  to  be  either  creosote-treated  or 
penta-treated  for  long  life.  This  part  of 
Kentucky  here  around  Paris  has  always 
been  strong  for  black  painted  barns  and 
posts.  It  sorta  goes  with  tobacco,  beef  cat¬ 
tle  and  race  horses.  Penta  is  new  but  it 
makes  a  pine  post  that’s  nice  and  clean  to 
handle,  and  Government  tests  show  it  will 
last  a  long  time.  Creosote  posts  have  been 
used  around  here  for  as  long  as  I  can 
remember.  My  Daddy  works  with  me  on 
the  contract  jobs  and  often  we’ve  got  to 
replace  some  creosote-treated  posts  that  he 
put  in  25  or  30  years  ago.  ‘Durn.  crazy 
drivers  can’t  keep  on  the  road,’  he  says  as 
he  picks  up  some  of  those  posts  that  have 
been  knocked  out  by  cars  on  their  way  to 
Florida  on  Route  27.” 


PEELING  POSTS  is  many  a  farm  boy’s  first 
taste  of  fencing.  You  need  only  two 
strong  arms  and  a  drawknife,  and  it  lengthens 
the  post's  life  by  years. 


A  POSTDRI\’ER  works  like  a  miniature  pile 
driver.  It  sinks  a  post,  ready  for  the  wire,  in  less 
than  five  minutes  in  most  Midwest  soils. 


THE  STRETCHER  POST,  or  corner  post, 
made  of  steel  is  quick  to  put  in  place 
and  the  braces  are  driven  in  the  ground  at 
the  anchors,  as  shown  above. 


BETTER  MOL’SETRAPS  have  been  invented 


Creosote  has  been  used  for  preserving 
wood  for  railroad  ties  and  telephone  poles 
for  over  fifty  years.  With  pressure  methods 
of  forcing  the  creosote  into  the  wood,  fenee 
posts  last  30  years  or  more  even  in  hot, 
humid  parts  of  the  country  where  they  are 
most  subject  to  insect  damage  and  rot. 

“Penta” — a  short  name  for  pentaehloro- 
phenol — is  a  powerful  wood  preservative 
that  has  become  very  popular  during  the 
last  10  years.  For  the  best  results  it  should 
be  applied  to  posts  under  pressure.  How¬ 
ever,  sinee  it  is  mi.xed  with  light  oil,  it  may 
be  made  up  into  a  5  per  cent  solution  on 
the  farm  and  the  peeled  posts  treated  in 
55-gallon  drums. 

Steel  Posts 


In  much  of  the  countrv’  the  freight  rates 
have  made  the  handling  and  shipping  of 
posts  an  important  part  of  their  cost. 
Through  much  of  the  corn  belt,  within 
easy  shipping  distance  of  the  steel  mills  in 
Chicago,  the  steel  post  is  the  best  buy.  The 
heavy  duty  steel  line  post  will  cost  between 
75  cents  and  95  cents  in  7-foot  lengths  and 
a  steel  corner  post  with  braces  will  cost 
$6.00  to  $8.00.  Wooden  posts  cannot  com¬ 
pete  with  these  prices  because  the  wooden 
post  producing  areas  arc  great  distances 
away.  .As  far  as  the  lasting  qualities  of 
steel  posts  are  concerned  they  can  stand 
up  and  take  it.  Steel  posts  are  easy  to  drive 
with  the  pipe  shaped  post  driver  that  is 
supplied  for  this  purpose.  In  moist  ground 
a  post  can  be  driven  in,  ready  for  the  wire, 
in  3  to  5  minutes.  In  fencing  with  steel 
posts  clips  are  used  to  fasten  the  fenee 
wire  to  the  post.  For  temporarv’  pastures 
the  steel  fenee  post  is  to  be  preferred  for 
it  is  much  easier  to  move.  Even  in  wood 
post  countrv’  there  is  a  trend  toward  using 
a  metal  post  for  ever)-  other  line  post.  This 
saves  time  and  does  cut  down  on  the 
fencing  cost  if  wooden  posts  must  be 
bought  off  the  farm. 


\\’hat  Kind  of  Wire 


Many  different  types  of  fencing  materials 
are  available  to  meet  varv  ing  farm  require¬ 
ments.  Farm  and  poultry  fences  differ  as 
to  height,  spacing  of  line  and  stay  wires, 
and  gauges  of  wire.  Designation  of  the 
various  styles  in  the  form  of  style  numbers 
has  been  standardized  by  manufacturers 
for  convenience.  These  style  numbers  indi- 
{Continued  on  page  153) 


A  CORNER  POST,  with  anchor  lugs,  should  he 
firmly  set  with  rocks  tamped  in  above  the  lugs. 


THE  FINAL  RESULT  is 
neat  and  long-last  ini;. 


THIS  IS  the  business  end  of  a  post-hole 
digger  turning  up  the  last  six 
inches  of  dirt  in  a  three-foot  hole. 

It  takes  three  minutes  to  sink 
the  hole — and  just  about  as  long  to 
move  on  to  the  next  digging. 


WHEN  BRACED  with  steel  braces  this  kind 
of  corner  will  stand  almost  any  pull. 


Is  Now  the  Time  to 
Start  in  Sheep? 

A  new  wool  tariff,  low  animal  population,  and  less  competition 
point  to  an  upswing  in  the  sheep  business 


Is  NOW  the  time  to  leo  into  sheep?  In 
Februaiy.  1953.  this  question  was  asked 
of  sheepmen,  rangemen,  purebred  breed- 
ei-s.  lixestot  k  eommissionmen.  meat  pack¬ 
ers.  and  market  experts.  They  shook  their 
heads;  thex  didn’t  say  “No”  and  they 
didn’t  sax  “■5'es.”  They  all  agreed  that  the 
future  looked  hazy. 

That  same  question  xvas  asked  again  in 
February,  1954.  In  .spite  of  the  fact  that 
sheep,  along  xvith  cattle  and  hogs,  are  off 
in  price,  and  the  sheep  population  is  xvay 
doxxn.  the  ansxver  xvas  a  xerx'  definite 
“5’es.”  From  xvhere  they  sit.  these  men 
say.  there  is  nothing  in  the  outlook  but 
good  in  the  years  to  come. 

Some  of  them  beliexe  this  on  the  old 
theorx  that  the  time  to  get  into  a  business 
is  xvhen  it  is  loxv — it  can’t  go  anyxvhere 
but  up:  and  xvhen  many  sheepmen  are 
quitting  because  of  loxv  meat  and  xvool 


prices,  sheep  numbers  xvill  drop  still  loxver 
and  prices  xvill  go  up  because  there  xvill  be 
short  supply.  These  men  point  out  also 
that  right  noxv  a  foundation  flock  can  be 
established  at  a  relatix-ely  loxv  cost,  and 
feed  prices  xvill  be  no  higher,  .^nd  it  still 
holds  good  that  for  a  quick,  profitable 
return  on  inxestment,  sheep  top  the  field. 

Exerx-  market  analyst  shoxvs  concern 
that  sheep  are  at  their  loxvest  numbers  in 
this  countrx’  since  before  the  Cixil  War. 
It  makes  a  farmer  xvonder  if  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  aren’t  causing  it. 
Maybe  people  xvon’t  buy  mutton.  Maybe 
xxool  substitutes  are  xviping  out  the  xvool 
market.  Perhaps  there  are  fexver  sheep 
because  there  is  no  profit  in  sheep.  That’s 
xvhat  you  might  think. 

But  here  are  the  facts: 

There  xvere  56  million  sheep  in  the 
U.  S.  in  1942.  They  fell  off  to  29  million 


in  1950.  an  all  time  loxv  for  86  years  of 
record.  During  the  next  txvo  years,  num- 
bei-s  increas(‘d  slightly,  then  dropped  back 
to  32  million  in  1953.  This  year  the  total 
xvill  drop  back  further,  though  some  farm- 
flock  states  shoxv  a  moderate  increase. 

I'he  causes  are  many.  Declining  profits 
in  sheep  have  xvorked  to  reduce  their  num¬ 
bers.  But  this  is  a  single  factor  and  one 
that  may  soon  reverse  itself.  There  is  no 
chance  in  sight,  hoxvexer.  for  overproduc¬ 
tion  of  lambs  or  wool. 

Fexver  sheep  are  allowed  access  to 
public  grazing  in  the  west.  High  labor 
costs  of  good  shepherds  and  reluctance 
of  youngt'r  men  to  accept  range  life  have 
discouraged  shc'ep  raising  in  the  northwest. 
Cattle  profits  a  few  yeai-s  ago  prompted 
the  inc  rease  of  beef  herds  at  the  expense 
of  range"  sheep.  The  Midwest  and  the 
Southwest  cut  their  sheep  herds  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years  because  of  drought, 
especially  in  Te.xas,  our  leading  shc'ep 
state.  Until  recently  high  dairx-  profits  en¬ 
couraged  dairx-  expansion  in  the  north 
central  states,  where*  shc*c‘p  numbers  also 
dc*clinc*d.  In  all  parts  of  the  countrx-  brec*d- 
ing  c*xves  went  to  market  in  1953,  which 
means  fexver  lambs  this  year, 

5\’ool  Prices  and  Production 

The  wool  situation  has  causc*d  discourage¬ 
ment  evenxvhere  in  the  nation,  but  has 
brought  the  grc*atc‘st  liquidation  in  the 
western  states  xvhere  wcxil  breeds  prc*domi- 
nate.  In  1952,  the  average  net  income  on 
large  sheep  ranc  hc*s  of  the*  northern  plains 
xvas  $6,000.  which  is  only  one-third  of  the* 
average  net  income  of  1951,  and  is  the 
lowc'st  since  1949.  Incomplete  reports  for 
1953  indicate  still  further  rc*duction  in 
average*  incomc-s  among  shec*p  ranches. 

Many  small  flock  oxvnc*rs  of  xvool  brec*ds 
of  sheep  went  out  of  business  back  at  the 
time  xvhen  the  profit  in  shc*ep  turned  from 
wool  to  meat.  Wool  represc“nts  50  to  60 
per  cent  of  the  income  from  the  fine  wool 
brec-ds  of  the  weste  rn  range  flocks,  wherein 
during  dry-yc*ar  fc*ed  shortages  ewes  are 
sometimes  left  unbrc*d  but  prove  profitable* 
from  wool  income  alone.  But  of  the  so- 
{C'.ontinued  on  page  119) 


A  FARMER  can  go  into  sheep  today  with  little  capital — 
good  breeding  ewes  are  priced  low..  We'll  always  use  wool  (right)  and 
higher  tariff  protection  is  predicted  for  the  near  future. 


L\st  fall  a  delegation  of  riec  growers 
j  from  Siam  t  ame  to  the  Arkansas  Riee 
Branch  Experiment  Station  at  Stuttgart. 
■Since  Siam  is  the  world’s  leading  exporter 
of  rice,  it  might  have  been  assumed  that 
these  gentlemen  had  been  called  in  to 
gi\e  the  benefit  of  their  experience  to 
.\merican  growers.  Sudi  was  dehnitely 
not  the  ease.  Actually,  they  came  to  study 
.\merican  methods  and  see  how  they 
could  be  adapted  to  eonditions  in  their 
native  land.  For  the  United  States  is  the 
most  efficient  rice  producer  in  the  world. 
Only  Siam  and  Burma  surpass  this  coun¬ 
try  in  rice  exports. 

1  hough  most  .Americans  look  upon  rue 
as  an  Oriental  crop,  its  history  in  this 
(ountry  is  as  long  as  that  of  most  of  our 
more  common  crops.  It  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  first  in  South  Carolina  about  1683. 
■After  the  Civil  War  production  shifted 
from  the  east  (oast  to  the  bayou  country 
of  Louisiana;  tgday  the  leading  rice  states 
are  .Arkansas.  Louisiana.  Te.xas,  and  Cali¬ 
fornia.  with  Mississippi  coming  up  fast  in 
the  field. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world,  particularly 
the  Orient,  rice  is  produced  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  human  labor  and  a  minimum  of 
mechanical  equipment.  The  land  is  usu¬ 
ally  prepared  with  a  simple  wooden  plow 
pulled  by  water  buffalo  or  by  man.  some¬ 
times  both,  hitched  together.  .A  hea\y  log 
is  dragged  over  the  ground  to  le\el  it. 
'I'he  seed  is  sown  broadcast  and  tramped 
into  the  mud.  or  else  sprouted  in  flooded 
seed  be  ds  and  transplanted  by  hand.  The 
fields  are  irrigated  by  foot-power  pumps, 
and  wc-eding  is  a  job  for  men.  women  and 
children  who  laboriously  wade  through 
the  paddies.  Harvesting  is  done  entirely 
with  hand  tools.  The  crop  is  dried  in 
the-  Nun  and  threshed  by  pounding  the 
hc-ads  ac TOSS  logs,  driving  c  attle  over  them 
or  by  a  variety  of  other  methods,  all 
c-c|ually  extra\agant  in  their  use  of  human 
or  animal  muscle. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  little  back¬ 
ache  in  the  rice  fields.  In  eastern  .Arkan- 
nus.  the  Grand  Prairie  area,  rice  is  grown 
by  typically  .American  methods.  Here  two 
man-days  pe  r  yc-ar  will  produce  an  ac  re  of 
grain;  the  world  average  is  200  man-days 
pc‘r  year.  Each  man  on  an  .Arkansas  rice 
farm  is  backed  up  with  somc-thing  like 
ola.OOO  worth  of  eciuipment.  exclusive  of 
the*  investment  in  wells  and  pumps. 

Rice  came  into  .Arkansas  in  1904.  .A 
vc*ar  or  two  bc-fore  that  one  William  H. 
Fuller,  of  Lonoke  County,  went  down  into 
the  rice  regions  of  Louisiana  to  do  a  little 
hunting  and  escape  the  monotony  of  sea- 
'■on  after  season  of  unprofitable  farming 
on  his  flat,  water-logged  land.  He  came 
home*  with  one  of  the  biggest  bags  ever 
brought  out  of  Louisiana — the  idea  of 
raising  rice.  He  talked  his  friends  and 
neighbors  into  financ  ing  a  well  and  pump. 
'Owed  70  ac  res  of  rice  and  in  the  fall  of 
1904  reaped  a  neat  little  harvest  of  75 
bushels  per  acre.  In  1953,  .Arkansas’  crop 
of  486.fK)0  ac  rc‘s  of  ric  e*  vieldc  d  2b  million 


bushels  a  54  bushel  per  acre*  state  a\er- 
age).  and  brought  her  farmers  an  income 
of  $59  million.  Yields  of  60  to  65  bushels 
per  acre*  are  genc-rally  considered  satisfac- 
toiy;  the  basic  support  price  for  long  grain 
rice  last  year  was  $2.30  per  bushel. 

Meet  a  Riee  (irower 
Paul  Wallworth,  a  man  with  the  lean, 
weatherbe-aten  look  of  the  farmer,  the  pre¬ 
cise  spc'cc  h  of  an  enginc*er.  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  acumen  of  a  banker,  is  one  of  the 
\eterans  of  the  Grand  Prairie.  Like  most 
of  his  neighbors,  he  is  a  Northerner  by 
birth.  Ric  e  attrac  ted  him  from  his  native 
Wisconsin  to  the  vicinity  of  Stuttgart 
shortly  before  World  War  1.  Today  he 
farms  1740  acres,  of  which  800  to  950 
are  in  rice.  In  1952  he  sold  92.000  bushels 
from  less  than  900  acres  of  riccland.  His 
ultimate  aim.  he  savs,  is  300  bushels  per  HF..ADS  OF  RICE  ready  for  harvest  (above). 

acre.  He  has  12  tractors-two  of  them  ^he  combine  (opjmsite  page)  has 

,  ,  -T-  I  almost  eliminated  the  threshing  machine  from 

craw  lers  of  the  largest  tvpe.  lo  harvest  .  .  •  c  u  •  u  •.  .  u 

,  .  ”  y  .  American  rice  fields.  With  its  extra  heavy 

his  crop  he  has  five,  twelve-loot,  sell-pro-  ,he 

pt lied  combines,  the  special  lice  field  levees  and  through  wet  fields, 

kind,  with  extra  heavy  frame  and  huge 

tires  to  keep  them  from  bogging  down.  Layne-Arkansas  Company,  at  Stuttgart,  i' 

I  he  1  iceman  tuns  his  combines  in  the  Grand  Prairie’s  personification  ol  |u- 

water  if  his  fields  haven’t  dried  in  time,  Pluvius.  Layne-Arkansas  drills  wells 

and  up  and  over  the  score's  ol  levees  that  installs  pumps  and  King  is  the  man 

intcilace  the  fields.  who  plans  and  supeiA  ises  the  installations 

Besides  his  tractors  and  combines.  Wall-  th^t  thev  stav  in  good  shape, 

worth  has  a  huge  40-foot  land  leveler,  ;i,p,-:'he  goes  down  to 

suspended  on  a  frame  that  looks  some-  (jjjP  Cafe  at  five  o’clcxk  spring  and 

thing  like  a  truss  bridge,  six  or  eight  summer  mornings  to  breakfast  with  the 

smaller  levelers,  a  fleet  of  disc  and  spring  bovs.  If  there  is  any  pump  trouble  reporte  d, 

texith  haiiows.  and  other  items  ol  equip-  j^p  dispatches  his  repair  crews  on  the 

ment  too  numerous  to  list.  double 

Rice  has  a  thirst  like  a  fog-bound  skip-  He  raises  some-  ric  e  of  his  own.  too. 

per  and  Wallworth  is  well  prepared  to  ^^d  he  knows  right  down  to  the  last  drop 

keep  it  completely  under  the  influc*nc  e  of  much  water  it  takes  to  make  a  crop, 

its  favorite  bt'verage.  water.  We  just  well  and  pump  that  will  deliver  5<)H 

barelv  squeeked  by  the  last  two  sum-  gallons  a  minute*  is  all  a  man  need>  lor 

mei's,  he  says,  so  I  decided  I  was  going  acres  of  rice — if  he’s  careful  with  it.’’ 

to  make  sure  we  d  have  all  the  watt*r  we  his  opinion.  Mo^t  ric  e  growers  don’t 

ne  e  d  next  year.  We  put  down  an  BOO-foot  fpd  safe  with  a  capacity  of  less  than  801 » 

well  with  a  pump  that  will  deliver  3000  gallons  per  minute.  Experiment  station 

gallons  per  minute  Irom  now  until  bulletins  advise  that  it  takes  about  33 

Doom  s  Day.  The  well  and  pump  cost  inches  of  water  to  make  a  crop  in  the* 

$28,780  without  the  engine.  It’s  going  to  Prairie  section,  of  which  about  1 1  inchc' 

take  200  horsepower  to  d'^liver  the  goods.  pan  be  expected  to  be  supplied  by  rain- 

but  when  I  want  water.  I  want  water  and  fall  during  the  growing  season.  Sue  h  an 

I  don  t  want  to  fool  around.  Qld  hand  as  Paul  Wallworth.  however. 

This  and  another  well  and  a  330-acre  uses  as  his  rule  of  thumb  a  figure  of  7 

reservoir  of  an  average  depth  of  10  feet,  gallons  of  evaporation  per  acre  per  minute- 

supply  the  water  on  the  Wallworth  fann.  and  figures  that- each  acre  will  evaporate 

There  are  almo>t  three  miles  of  canal  to  26  inches  of  water  while  the  crop  is 

carrv-  the  water  to  the  fields,  and  several  arowin". 

relilt  pumps  to  bcxist  it  from  lower  to  The  point  that  King  tries  to  drive  home 

higher  levels  or  back  into  the  reservoir  — and  it  may  st*em  strange  for  a  man 

when  the  fields  are  drained.  whose*  business  is  installing  irrigation  sys- 

\N  ater  is  the  critical  element  in  rice  terns — is  that  what  most  raisers  need  is 

production.  I  he  crop  can  be*  grown  on  ^ot  more  water,  but  more  water  c  onsc*r- 

almost  any  kind  of  soil  as  long  as  it  is  vation.  “What  we  have  to  do  is  hold  it 

underlain  with  an  impervious  haidpan  ^vhen  we  get  it  and  use  it  like  it  was 

that  will  hold  the  water.  Its  chiel  cli-  pure  gold,”  he  argues.  ‘Tt’s  a  sin  to  waste 

matie  requirement  is  a  mc*an  temjx-rature  water.” 

of  70  degrees  during  the  120  to  175  days 

of  its  grow  th  period.  But  w  ithout  plenty  Rice  A  ear 

of  water  to  flood  the  fields  there  can  be  The  outsider  flying  over  the  Grand  Prairie 
)  rice.  in  late  fall  is  puzzlc*d  bv  what  app«*ar  to 

Ralph  King,  chief  engineer  of  the  be  terraces  following  the  contours  across 


fields  in  the  most  irregular  and  erratic 
fashion.  At  times  they  run  so  close  to¬ 
gether  he’s  convinced  they  must  be  com¬ 
bine  tracks  rather  than  terraces.  Then, 
when  he  lands  and  gets  a  close-up  view 
he  finds  that  they  are  actually  low  levees, 
about  12  to  16  inches  high  thrown  up  at 
eveiy  2/10  foot  fall  in  the  level  of  the  land 
to  maintain  an  even  level  of  water  across 
the  fields. 

They  stand  out  in  shaip  relief  on  the 
gray  Xo\ember  days,  for  combining  has 
just  been  completed  and  the  rice  farmer 
is  preparing  to  tear  them  down  and  disc 
in  the  stubble  as  the  first  step  in  preparing 
the  ground  for  the  ne.\t  crop  of  rice,  or 
for  winter  oats.  Some  grow  rice  for  two 
or  three  years  or  even  longer:  others  fol¬ 
low  a  rotation  of  rice-oats-lcspedeza ;  or 
rice-soybeans-oats-lespedeza.  The  lespedeza 
— Kobe — is  generally  grown  for  seed. 

December  and  January-  are  a  {X’riod  of 
comparative  inactivity  which  the  rice 
fanner  uses  to  advantage  in  op)ening  and 
cleaning  his  drainage  ditches.  Then,  as 
the  days  begin  to  lengthen  in  Februaiy 
and  the  ducks  that  have  wintered  on  the 
resciAoirs  leave  for  their  summer  grounds, 
it’s  time  to  sow  lespedeza  and  give  the 
oats  a  shot  of  nitrogen.  It’s  also  time  to 
start  working  the  rice  fields.  Not  all  use 
the  plow,  but  for  those  who  do,  this  is 
the  first  step  in  preparing  the  land  for 
rice.  Then  the  land  is  levelled  with  the 
big  levellers  and  the  levees  arc  suneyed. 
Some  fanners  hire  professional  suneyors 
to  run  their  lines,  some  do  the  job  them¬ 
selves:  the  more  particular,  like  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  boys,  buy  the  best  transit,  hire  a 

IN  THE  Orient  rice  is  transplanted  by 
hand  in  the  mud  paddy  (right).  .\n 
air-tourist's  view  of  an  .\nierican  rice  farm 
(below).  A  maze  of  levees  maintains 
a  constant  and  even  water  level.  The  diagram 
(below  right)  based  on  Jap.  or  short  gnin. 
rice,  gives  an  idea  of  milling  yields.  The  short 
grain  mills  somewhat  better  than  the 
medium  and  long  grain  rice,  but  is  not  so 
popular  with  the  housewife.  Head  rice 
commands  the  best  price,  followed  by  the 
second  heads,  screenings  and 
brewers  rice. 


professional  to  man  the  instrument  while 
they  earr>’  the  rod :  for  the  rodman  is  the 
important  man  here.  Setting  the  rod  down 
on  a  clod  or  in  a  tiny  hole  can  ruin  a 
levee  before  it’s  started. 

.\ftcr  the  lines  have  been  laid  out  the 
levees  are  built.  This  job  may  be  done 
with  a  special  levee  disc,  an  implement 
that  looks  like  an  ordinar\-  disc,  except 
that  it  is  high  in  the  center:  or  sometimes 
a  pusher  is  used — a  kind  of  V’-shaped  im¬ 
plement  open  on  both  ends,  that  is  pulled 
along  the  path  of  the  levee  wide  end  first, 
ridging  up  the  dirt  as  it  goes  along. 

When  the  levees  are  finished,  discing 
and  harrowing  start.  Some  fanners  go 
over  their  fields  six  and  eight  times,  riding 
o\cr  the  levees.  Paul  Wallworth  has  an 
arrangement  that  enables  him  to  hook 
three,  fourteen  foot  discs  behind  one  of 
his  big  crawler  tractors.  With  this  outfit 
he  “beats  the  field  to  death,”  as  he  puts  it. 

By  this  time  .April  is  on  the  farmer,  and 
unless  it  is  too  wet,  as  it  was  last  year,  it 
is  time  for  seeding.  Prairie  farmers  say 
that  on  the  twentieth  of  May  last  year 
they  were  looking  disaster  right  straight  in 
the  eye — virtually  no  rice  had  been  seeded. 
By  September  15  they  had  one  of  the 
greatest  crops  they  had  ever  seen — 90 
bushel  yields  were  common. 

A  considerable  amount  of  the  seed  is 
drilled;  the  end-gate  seeder  is  used  also. 


But  the  airplane  is  displacing  both  these 
implements.  In  fact,  the  airplane  has  been 
called  the  most  important  implement  in 
the  rice  country.  It  is  used  not  only  for 
seeding  rice,  but  for  fertilizing,  spraying, 
and  for  sowing  lespedeza. 

Seeding  can  be  done  either  on  dry 
ground  or  in  water.  Many  feel  that  seed¬ 
ing  in  water  is  a  fool-proof  approach  to 
guaranteeing  a  stand  and  eliminating  un¬ 
desirable  grasses,  if — and  this  is  a  must — 
if  2,4-D  is  used  to  control  the  pest  the 
growers  call  “duck  salad”,  a  weed  more 
properly  called  oblong-leaved  mud  plantain. 

The  field  is  gone  over  with  a  spring- 
tooth  harrow  just  before  flooding,  if  the 
seeding  is  to  be  in  water.  When  the  seed 
is  sown  it  finds  its  way  to  the  bottom  of 
the  trenches  left  by  the  harrow  and  the 
action  of  the  water  covers  them  with  the 
dirt  that  has  been  ridged  up.  The  rice 
comes  up  in  rows  as  precise  as  if  it  had 
been  drilled. 

Those  who  plant  dry  usually  flood  their 
fields  when  the  crop  has  had  three  or  four 
weeks  growth:  then  after  another  four 
weeks  the  fields  are  drained  and  the 
ground  acreated.  The  water-seeded  crop 
will  usually  be  flooded  continuously  for 
the  first  eight  weeks.  .All  the  time  the 
water  is  on  the  fields  the  levees  must  be 
inspected  daily.  This  is  when  the  levee 
walker — that  indispen.sable  man  in  the  hip 
boots  with  the  long  handle  shovel  on  his 
shoulder  —  becomes  the  most  important 
man  on  the  fann.  A  crawfish  may  decide 
that  a  levee  is  just  the  place  for  a  home, 
and  sink  his  hole.  Then  a  water  moccasin 
will  come  along  and  wriggle  in  after  Mr. 
Crawfish,  expanding  the  hole  as  he  does 
so.  The  levee  is  punctured  and  the  water 
le\el  starts  to  drop,  slowly  at  first,  then 
more  rapidly  as  the  break  grows.  Wave 
action,  too.  may  damage  a  levee:  or  a 
pump  may  break  down.  Any  of  these  or 
a  score  of  other  woes  can  spell  disaster 
at  a  critical  period. 

It  is  June  now  and  in  some  of  the  lower 
sections  the  roads  are  covered  with  water 
drained  from  the  rice. 

In  July  the  fields  are  re-flooded.  .All 
during  the  draining  period  they  have  been 
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SEEDING  RICE  at  the  rate  of  50  acres  an  hour.  There  are  only  three  men  on  the  job — one  in  the  plane,  the  flag  man  under  the  umbrella 
and  his  counter-part  at  the  far  side  of  the  field;  a  sharp  pair  of  eyes  can  spot  him  under  the  tip  of  the  left  wing  of  the  plane. 


watched  carefully  to  insure  against  their 
dr\ing  out  too  much. 

During  all  of  .August  the  big  crop  is 
under  water.-  .At  mid-day  the  blooms  open 
and  fertilization  takes  place.  Some  of  the 
ver\'  early  varieties  of  rice  may  even  be 
hanested  this  month,  but  it  is  generally 
in  September  that  the  le\ee  walker  starts 
cutting  the  levees  to  drain  the  fields  for 
the  last  time  or,  if  the  weather  has  bc'en 
unduly  dr\-  and  promises  to  remain  so.  he 
may  simply  shut  off  the  pumps  and  allow 
the  fields  to  diy  up. 

In  October  and  early  November  comes 
harvest,  the  busiest  days  of  the  year.  The 
rice  is  now  ready  for  the  combine.  Before 
combines  came  in,  about  ten  years  ago, 
the  rice  was  cut  and  shenked,  and  threshed 
after  it  had  dried  in  the  fields.  The  com¬ 
bine  was  not  practical  until  driers  were 
perfected,  for  moisture  content  of  the 
grain  is  too  high  for  storage  when  it  is 
just  right  for  the  combine.  The  driers  are 
huge  bins  into  which  the  rice  is  ele\-ated 
and  dried  by  heat.  The  crop  is  combined 
at  a  moisture  content  of  17  to  23  per  cent 


and  the  driers  pull  it  down  to  12  per  cent, 
at  which  point  it  is  in  a  safe  condition  for 
storage  until  the  mill  is  ready  to  handle  it. 
V’ery  little  rice  is  stored  on  the  farms, 
though  some  farmers  do  ha\e  aerators  in 
which  they  can  hold  at  least  part  of  their 
crop,  particularly  that  w  hich  they  are  sav¬ 
ing  for  seed.  Practically  the  entire  crop  is 
harvested,  dried  and  stored  within  60  days 
after  the  combines  start  rolling. 

Expenses 

Arkansas  rice  farms  are  big.  Most  growers 
say  they  don’t  feel  that  it  is  economical 
to  fool  around  with  less  than  •  240  acres. 
A  240  acre  farm,  they  suggest,  should  have 
about  100  acres  in  rice  and  the  balance 
in  dry  crops.  Two  men  with  $26,000  worth 
of  equipment  and  some  additional  seasonal 
labor  should  be  able  to  handle  this  setup. 

Yet  the  little  man  with  the  know-how 
can  do  all  right.  Herbert  Holzhauer  and 
Wilfred  Reed,  who  farm  in  partnership  at 
Gillett,  had  35  acres  of  rice  last  year. 
Their  sales  from  those  35  acres  grossed 
$8,000  and  they  retained  about  another 


$1,000  of  seed  rice,  a  tidy  $257  per  acre. 
Conser\ative  estimates  put  the  present  per 
acre  cost  of  rice  production  at  about  $50. 
exclusive  of  taxes  and  interest  on  invest¬ 
ment  in  real  estate. 

One  of  the  charges  the  modern  rice 
fanner  bears  that  was  unknown  to  his 
father  is  for  aerial  ser\ices.  The  going 
rate  for  .seeding,  fertilizing  and  spraying 
by  plane  in  the  Grand  Prairie  section  is 
$35  per  hour.  Most  operators  can  co\er 
in  the  neighborhood  of  50  acres  per  hour, 
depending  upon  how  close  to  the  farm 
they  can  land  for  loading  .  Fifty  acres  a 
day  is  considered  good  with  a  drill. 

Jim  Oliver  is  a  young  rice  farmer  who. 
with  a  couple  of  partners,  set  up  Flying 
Farmers,  Inc.,  in  1948,  to  provide  aerial 
sersices  for  his  region.  Today  he  and  his 
partners  fly  six  planes  and  are  kept  busy 
meeting  the  demands  of  some  250  farmer 
customers.  His  seeding  business  has  in- 
creast'd  800  per  cent  in  the  past  three 
years  and  his  fertilizer  business  is  up  300 
per  cent  for  the  same  period. 

(Continued  on  page  122) 


Water  Softeners 

Four  out  of  five  farms  have  a  hard  water  problem.  It  causes  milkstone, 
scale  in  pipes,  and  tattle-tale  gray  clothes 


By  Jo  Ann  Belle  Pierce 


Hard  water  is  hard  on  cxtia thing. 

plumbing,  clothes,  dishes,  hair, 
skin,  food,  and  most  of  all  on  the  farm 
wife  and  the  pot  ketbook.  In  85  per  cent 
of  the  countr\-,  the  hard  water  plague  is 
almost  as  universal  a  topic  as  the  weather, 
and  just  as'Maik  Twain  said  about  the 
weather,  “Everyone  talks  about  it,  but  no 
one  does  anythinsj  about  it.”  .At  least, 
they  didn’t  until  about  three  dec  ades  ago 
when  there  appeared  on  the  market  an 
appliance  resembling  a  water  heater 
which  can  soften  the  hardest  water. 

What  Makes  Water  Hard? 

^Vater  straight  from  the  hi'avens  is  usually 
pure  and  soft,  but  not  for  long.  In  its  role 
of  universal  soh  ent,  water  quic  kly  picks  up 
impurities  from  the  air  and.  as  it  runs  over 
the  surface  of  the  ground  and  percolates 
through  the  ro<  k  layers,  it  accumulates  cal¬ 
cium  and  magne-sium  salts. 

The  a\erage  fann  wife  recognizes  hard 
water  by  the  greasy,  grayish  curd  in  her 
dishpan.  but  the  c  hemist  knows  it  by  the 
minerals  it  contains.  He  exprc*ssc‘s  the 
hardness  by  the  grains  of  salts  pc-r  gallon 
of  water,  or  by  “parts  per  million.” 

^^'ater  is  considere  d  hard  for  most  house¬ 
hold  purposc-s  when  it  has  more  than  three 
grains  hardness. 

Just  how  much  of  these  trouble-making 
minerals,  calcium  and  magnc'sium.  are 
pre-sent  in  your  water — that  is.  just  how 
hard  vour  water  is-  -can  be  chec  ked  through 
any  dealer  handling  water  softeners,  or 
by  the  health  dc'partment.  Usually  the 
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softener  manufacturers  or  dealers  make  no 
charge  for  testing  your  water  and  recom¬ 
mending  the  type  of  softener  nc'eded  to 
correct  hardness.  If  you  want  to  check  the 
water  yourself,  you  may  buy  one  of  the 
soap  test  kits  available  for  the  purpose. 

Hard  W  ater  Cicts  In  A’our  Hair 
There'  is  a  great  deal  of  dilTercnce  in  the 
degrc'e  of  hardne-ss  in  water,  but  whether 
your  problem  is  acute  or  mild,  it  is  c-asy 
to  spot.  China  and  glassware  are  clouded, 
white  c  lothc's  are  tattle-tale  gray,  fabrics 
become  rough  to  the  touc  h,  and  your  skin 
may  bec  ome  irritatc-d:  and  every  time  you 
wash  your  hair  it  ends  up  fc-eling  like 
binder  twine! 

In  the  kitchen  it  causes  hc'adaches.  too. 
Tea.  coffee,  and  vegetables  lose  their  origi¬ 
nal  taste,  and  peas  and  beans  become  wrin¬ 
kled  and  tough  when  cooked  in  hard  water. 
Utensils,  espc'cially  the  teakettle,  become 
coated  with  scale  when  hard  water  is 
heated  in  thc-m.  This  scale  c  ollc-cts  in  pipes, 
in  the  boiler,  in  hot  water  radiators,  in 
showerheads.  and  other  fittings.  Oftc-n  the 
pipe's  bc'c  ome  c  ompletely  c  loggc-d  and  must 
be  replaced.  Collc'c  ting  in  the  c  oils  of  your 
water  hc-ater.  the  scale  causes  additional 
expe-nse  and  trouble. 

Hard  water  can  be-  almost  as  much  a 
hindrance-  to  the  farmer  as  to  his  wife.  .As 
any  milk  inspec  tor  will  tell  vou.  the  farmer 
who  use's  hard  water  in  his  milk  house-  will 
end  up  with  an  accumulation  of  “milk- 
stone-”  on  his  pails,  strainer,  and  other 
eejuipment.  the  result  of  either  milk  or 


soap  combining  with  the  calcium  and 
magnesium  salts  in  hard  water.  Milkstone 
has  a  way  of  boosting  the  bacteria  count 
about  double  what  it  should  be.  It  is  also 
difficult  to  make  show  animals  look  their 
bc-st  when  thc-y  are  washed  in  hard  water. 
Commercial  fruit  growers  find  it  hard  to 
remoxe  spray  residue  with  hard  water  to 
the  minimum  pe-rmittc-d  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  .Agriculture  without  destroying 
the  natural  bloom  and  lustre-  of  the-  fruit. 

Whe-ther  or  not  hard  water  in  itsc-lf  is 
unhc-althful  is  a  controversial  point.  Some 
medical  men  belic-ve  that  hard  water  may 
contribute  to  such  ailments  as  gall  and 
kidne-y  stonc-s  and  constipation,  while  others 
contend  that  it  is  harmless.  There  are  other 
ways  in  which  hard  water  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  unhealthful. 

.A  common  unhealthful  situation  is  the 
soap  and  calcium  smudges  which  stay  on 
china,  glass,  and  siKc'iware  when  thc-y  arc- 
washed  in  hard  water.  These  supply  a  har¬ 
bor  for  bactc-ria  and  a  good  e-nvironme-nt 
for  their  growth.  The  common  cold  may 
spre-ad  through  the  family  in  this  way.  The 
soap  curd  clc-posited  in  the  fabric  of 
clothing,  c'spc'cially  in  Junior’s  diapers,  fre- 
cjuently  is  rc-sponsible  for  a  painful  skin 
irritation  and  rash. 

W  ater  Can  Cost  Money- 
In  addition  to  the  hc-alth  problem  and 
gc-nc-ral  inefficic-ncy  in  housekeeping  for 
whic  h  hard  water  is  responsible,  there  is 
tht-  dollars  and  cents  fac  t  that  hard  water 


really  quite  simple,  although  the  almost 
magical  ability  of  a  softener  to  transform 
hard  water  into  soft  may  sound  mysterious. 

The  unit  is  made  up  of  one  or  two 
tanks  (much  like  water  heaters),  the  nec¬ 
essary  minerals  to  remove  hardness,  and 
vahes  to  control  the  operation  of  the  soft¬ 
ener.  One  tank  of  the  unit  contains  a  min¬ 
eral,  called  an  ion-exchanger,  which  has 
the  ability  to  swap  ions  with  other  min¬ 
erals.  In  the  softeners,  the  ion-exchangers 
trade  ions  of  sodium  for  the  calcium  and 
magnesium  ions  in  the  hard  water.  The 
water  enters  the  softener  containing  cal¬ 
cium  and  magnesium  carbonates  and  leaves 
it  containing  sodium  bicarbonate,  which  is 
harmless. 

NV’hen  the  ion-exchanger  mineral’s  so¬ 
dium  is  traded  away,  the  exchanger  loses 


its  capacity  to  soften  water  and  must  b<* 
“regenerated”  if  it  is  to  work  efficiently. 
This  is  done  simply  by  running  a  small 
amount  of  salt  brine  through  the  mineral 
tank.  The  mineral  trades  its  calcium  and 
magnesium  ions  taken  from  the  hard 
water  back  to  the  salt  brine  for  fresh 
.sodium  ions.  The  brine  solution  is  flushed 
from  the  softener  tank  then  and  the  unit 
is  ready  to  start  its  regular  softening  cycle 
once  more. 

Water  softener  minerals,  for  the  most 
part,  are  classed  as  “zeolite.”  There  an- 
three  principal  kinds  of  zeolite.  Natural 
zeolite,  or  “green  sand,”  the  first  material 
to  be  used  in  softeners,  has  little  use  today. 
It  looks  much  like  any  sand  except  that  it 
is  greenish  black  in  color.  VV’hen  stabilized 
with  a  chemical  treatment  and  baked,  it 


costs  you  money  each  year — a  lot  of  money. 

The  largi-st  hard  water  waste  is  in  the 
cost  of  soap.  The  cost  of  soap  in  relation 
to  hardness  looks  like  this; 

0  grains  hardness  —  $37  a  year 

10  grains  hardness  —  $.39  a  year 

20  grains  hardness  —  $74  a  year 

30  grains  hardness  —  $96  a  year 

40  grains  hardness  —  $98  a  year 

50  grains  hardness  — $110  a  year 
The  amount  of  fuel  wasted  through  the 
use  of  hard  water  v-arics  according  to  the 
length  of  time  over  which  boiler  scale  has 
b<-en  formin".  On  the  average,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  hard  water  causes  the  use  of 
about  one-third  more  fuel  for  heating 
water.  There  is  also  the  added  expense  of 
replacing  pipes  as  they  become  clogged 
with  the  collection  of  water  minerals. 

Soap  curd  formed  by  hard  water  is  hard 
on  fabrics,  too.  The  curd  crowds  the  fibers 
apart  causing  them  to  lose  their  flexibility, 
to  become  frqyed  and  broken.  Result:  the 
life  of  your  clothes  is  shortened  20  to  40 
per  cent.  The  dirty  gray  curd  denies  any 
reasonable  amount  of  bleach ;  therefore 
both  white  and  colored  clothes  must  re¬ 
main  dingy-  and  lifeless.  Ironing  becomes 
more  of  a  chore  with  hard  water:  ( lothes 
full  of  soap  curds  are  easily  scon  hed. 


Solving  the  Hard  Water  Problem 
There  are  several  ways  in  which  this  pick¬ 
pocket  can  be  foiled.  Soap  wastage  and 
seum  can  be  cut  down  by  adding  prepara¬ 
tions  su(  h  as  borax,  washing  soda  or  deter¬ 
gents.  These  compounds  have  a  definite 
place  for  clothes  and  dishes  where  a  bateh 
of  zero  hardness  soft  water  is  needed. 

The  solution  for  treating  all  of  the  large 
volume  of  water  in  a  farm  home  is  a  soft¬ 
ening  unit  which  is  connected  to  the  main 
water  line  and  removes  the  minerals  which 
cause  hardness  from  the  incoming  water. 
The  process  by  which  the  unit  works  is 


THIS  IS  NYLON  magnified  after  five  washings.  The  soap  curds  are  sticking 

to  the  threads  on  the  left,  washed  in  hard  Mater,  and  the  fraying  and  parting  of  fibers 

Is  apparent.  Soft  water,  right,  keeps  the  fiber  in  shining,  pliable  condition. 


WHEN  water  is  over  3  or  4  grains 
hardness  it  should  be  softened. 
When  it  is  over  10  grains 
a  water  softener  is  a  necessity. 


Softened  Hot  Water 
Softened  Cold  Water 
Hard  Cold  Water 


Hot  Water 
Heater 


Water  iNaydac 
Syatet 


FARM  HOUSEWIVES  wash  more  dishes,  more  clothes 
than  city  wives,  and  usually  have  harder  water  to 
wash  them  in.  The  hy-pass  system,  shown  above,  will 
put  softened  water  where  it  is  needed  and  allow  the 
untreated  water  to  go  straight  from  the  well  to  the  barn. 


single  tank  unit  it  is  necessan’  to  put  the 
salt  required  for  each  regeneration  directly 
in  the  tank  and  to  flush  it  through  the 
softener  by  operating  the  valves  by  hand. 
This  usually  takes  about  30  minutes  of  the 
operator’s  time.  These  units  deliver  water 
of  the  same  softness  as  two- tank  units  and 
require  little  more  than  a  square  foot  of 
floor  space.  They  can  be  con\enientIy 
placed  in  the  kitchen,  utility  room,  base¬ 
ment  or  garage. 

The  two-tank  model  is  made  up  of  a 
mineral  tank  and  a  brine  tank.  Salt  for 
several  months’  use  can  be  stored  in  the 
brine  tank  and  all  that  is  necessan.’  at  the 
time  of  regeneration  is  to  open  the  proper 
valves  so  that  the  salt  solution  may  flush 
through  the  mineral  tank. 

For  those  who  want  the  softening  proc¬ 
ess  as  simplified  as  possible,  there  are 
fully  automatic  units.  By  merely  setting  a 
clock-like  mechanism  attached  to  the  tank, 
regeneration  takes  place  automatically  on 
the  day  and  hour  desired.  The  only  atten¬ 
tion  that  need  be  given  to  the  softener  is 
to  replenish  the  salt  supply  in  the  brine 
tank  as  it  is  needed. 

.Another  type  softener  is  made  partially 
automatic  with  a  simple  patented  timing 
valve.  This  softener  is  a  single  tank  unit. 
To  regenerate,  salt  is  poured  in.  after 
which  a  clock-timing  device  is  turned  on. 
The  water  is  again  turned  on.  No  return 
trip  to  the  tank  is  necessary  for  the  oper¬ 
ator.  Thirty  to  forty-five  minutes  later  the 
brine  will  have  passed  through  the  unit, 
and  soft  water  will  again  be  available. 

.A  Cistern  Supplies  A  Little  Soft  Water 
“\Vhen  we  built  our  new  house  about  two 
years  ago.”  says  Lauren  Parks  of  Monroe 
County.  Michigan,  “we  det  ided  that  we 
would  install  a  softening  svstem.  We  had 
a  cistern  on  the  farm  where  I  grew  up  and 
like  most  fann  p«‘ople  we  kept  a  shaip  eye 
on  the  water  supply.  It  was  good,  soft 
water,  but  we  never  had  enough  of  it. 
Mavbe  that’s  one  reason  whv  I  wanted  to 


install  a  softening  system  here  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  our  well  supply  so  that  we  could 
have  plenty  of  the  right  kind  of  water.  It 
makes  housekeeping  a  hundred  per  cent 
easier  for  Betty,  my  wife,  too. 

“We  installed  a  softener,”  Parks  says, 
“which  has  a  capacity  of  25,000  grains. 
Our  water  supply  has  about  30  grains 
hardness.  This  size  unit  will  supply  us  with 
1,000  gallons  of  soft  water  before  regenera¬ 
tion  is  necessar)’.  There  are  four  of  us  in 
the  family,  so  this  is  about  a  week’s  supply. 
We  felt  we  could  install  a  comparatively 
small  unit  because  it  does  regenerate  auto¬ 
matically  and  doesn’t  require  my  attention 
often.” 

.A  heaN*)’  duty  clock  is  attached  to  the 
Parks’  unit,  set  to  regenerate  Thursdays 
during  the  early  morning  hours  b<-fore  the 
family  gets  up.  This  way  they  are  never 
without  soft  water. 

“The  first  time  the  softener  regenerated 
w(“  were  pretty  startled.”  Parks  says.  “The 
whole  family  was  awakened  way  before 
dawn  by  this  strange  rumbling  and  thump¬ 
ing  noise  which  turned  out  to  be  the  soft¬ 
ener.  Just  like  city  pi’ople  who  live  near 
the  railroad  tracks  and  hear  trains  thun¬ 
dering  through  at  all  hours  of  tiie  night, 
we  got  used  to  the  noise  and  rarely  notice 
it  anymore.  Cutting  down  this  noise, 
though,  is  one  improvement  which  could 
be  made,  in  mv  estimation. 

“There  was  no  problem  ii.  installing  the 
system  in  the  house.”  says  Parks.  “We 
planned  for  it  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
plumbing  when  the  house  plans  were 
drawn  up,  indicating  exactly  where  we 
wanted  soft  water  to  go.  We  have  soft 
water  lines  running  to  the  showers  and 
lavatories  in  both  bathrooms,  to  the  kitchen 
sink,  and  the  laundrs’  area  in  the  base¬ 
ment.  We  also  have  one  outside  faucet 
hooked  up  with  the  soft  water  line  so  that 
I  can  give  the  car  a  final  rinse  with  soft 
water  when  I  wash  it.  This  prexents  a  lot 
of  the  spotting  you  get  with  hard  water. 


has  the  ability  to  soften  water,  but  the 
capacity  is  low — 3.000  to  5,000  grains  per 
cubic  foot. 

Manufactured  zeolite  has  supplanted 
the  natural  green  sand  and  has  been  used 
for  20  years  or  more.  It  has  about  four 
times  the  capa«  ity  of  the  natural  zeolite. 
Zeolite  can  be  used  successfully  on  most 
types  of  water. 

The  synthetic  resins,  used  today  as  the 
ion-exchange  mineral  in  many  softeners, 
are  comparatively  new  in  the  field.  Chem¬ 
ically.  they  are  entirely  different  from  any 
of  the  zeolites  and  cannot  properly  be 
called  “zeolite.”  although  they  are  often 
referred  to  as  the  “high  capacity  zeolites.” 
Actually,  they  are  plastics  made  from  the 
same  group  of  chemicals  as  the  polystyrene 
plastics,  but  they  are  a  different  eroup 
whi(  h  has  been  dev<‘loped  as  water  con¬ 
ditioning  minerals.  They  are  re(  ognized  as 
being  the  best  products  of  their  kind  and 
are  largely  supplanting  the  use  of  other 
minerals.  Companies  manufacturing  these 
high  capacity  resins,  which  because  of  their 
capacity  are  making  more  compact  soft¬ 
ening  units  possible,  include  The  Dow- 
Chemical  Company.  Pennutit.  Rohm  and 
Haas,  and  The  Chemical  Pro<  ess  Company. 

Basic  softener  units  can  be  counted  on 
to-  remove  the  hardness  in  water  as  well  as 
traces  of  other  minerals,  but  for  the  effec¬ 
tive  removal  of  troublesome  quantities  of 
other  minerals  special  adaptations  of  these 
systems  must  be  worked  out.  This  is  true 
in  the  few  areas  where  the  water  is  highly 
acid,  highly  alkaline,  low  in  silica,  or 
contains  dissolv*‘d  iron,  manganese,  or  sul¬ 
phur.  .A  method  of  combating  both  “red 
water,”  caused  by  iron,  and  corrosion  is  to 
install  a  filter  ahead  of  the  zeolite  unit 
which  remoxes  some  pioblem  minerals 
before  the  xvater  passes  on  to  the  softener. 

Types  of  Softeners 

For  the  home,  txvo  basic  types  of  softeners 
are  available  today — the  single  tank  unit, 
and  the  txvo-tank  brine  model.  With  the 


\v  e  use  hard  water  at  all  the  other  out¬ 
lets,  for  drinking,  and  in  the  bathrooms 
to  Hush  the  water  closets. 

“I’m  completely  sold  on  softeners.”  he 
adds,  “and  with  the  automatic  model  all 
I  have  to  do  is  add  more  salt  when  the 
brine  tank  gets  low.  I  usually  use  Morton’s 
salt  pellets  whic  h  are  espec  ially  made  for 
softeners.  \  100-pound  sack  lasts  about 
five  or  six  weeks  and  costs  around  three 
cents  a  pound. 

“WVve  had  no  difficulty  with  the 
softener  in  the  two  years  it  has  been  in¬ 
stalled,  except  shortly  after  the  house*  was 
completed.  We’d  just  had  the  well  dug 
when  the  house  was  built  and  I  hadn’t 
gotten  the  permanent  cover  fixed  over  it. 
One  Sunday  our  boys  and  a  couple  of 
their  cousins  took  a  notion  to  pour  sand 
in  the  well.  Before  I  knew  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  some  of  it  had  gotten  in  the  soften¬ 
ing  system  and  clogged  it  up.  We  had  to 
have  service  on  it  three  times  before  it  got 
straightened  out. 

“Betty  still  thinks  cistern  water  is  softer 
than  our  softened  well  water,  but  I  argue 
that  our  water  supply  is  a  cleaner  and 
more  reliable  source  and  we  don’t  have  to 
worry  about  hauling  water  from  town 
during  a  dry  summer.”  Parks  says. 

What  Size  to  Buy 

How  often  regeneration  is  required  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  size  of  the  softener,  the 
volume  of  water  used  by  the  family,  and 
the  grains  of  hardness  of  the  water.  It  is 
important,  most  experts  agree,  to  select  a 
softener  of  a  capacity  which  will  require 
regeneration  no  oftener  than  everv-  two 
weeks.  The  formula  for  figuring  your  basic 
softener  needs  is  to  multiply  the  number 
in  the  family  times  the  amount  of  water 
each  member  uses,  times  the  grains  hard¬ 
ness  of  your  water  supply,  times  the  num¬ 
ber  of  weeks  you  want  the  unit  to  operate 
between  regeneration.  This  figure  equals 
the  size  softener  you  nc'ed  in  grains  hard¬ 
ness  it  will  remove  between  regeneration 
periods. 

For  example,  if  your  water  is  20  grains 
hard  and  there  are  four  pc'ople  in  your 
family,  figuring  about  250  gallons  of  water 
per  person  each  week  for  household  pur¬ 
poses,  the  family  would  use  about  1,000 
gallons  of  water  per  week,  or  2.000  gal¬ 
lons  during  the  two  weeks  bc'tween  regen¬ 
erations.  This  amount  multiplied  by  20 
grains  hardness  equals  40,000.  This  is  the 
number  of  grains  hardness  which  your 
softener  would  need  to  remove  between 
regenerations  and  would  indicate  the  size 
which  you  should  buy.  Overplanning  is 
always  a  sounder  practice  so  that  there 
will  always  be  a  good  supply  of  soft  water, 
so  a  45,000-grain  unit  would  be  the  best 
buy. 

If  you  want  to  regenerate  less  often, 
have  a  larger  family,  or  want  to  use  soft 
water  outside  the  home  for  another  farm 
use,  be  sure  to  consider  these  factors  care¬ 
fully  before  you  buy,  or  you  will  find  the 
softener  inadequate  for  your  needs.  If  you 


are  willing  to  regenerate  more  often,  you 
may  select  a  small  unit  and  save  a  few 
dollars  on  the  initial  expense. 

“My  advice  to  anyone  buying  a  softener 
is  never  to  buy  a  small  one,”  says  Merrill 
Smith,  who  raises  hogs  and  doc*s  general 
farming  near  LaSalle.  Michigan.  “.Al¬ 
though  there  are  only  four  of  us  at  home, 
we  installed  a  60,000-grain  unit  several 
years  ago  and  have  never  been  sorry  we 
did. 

“We  used  a  softener  for  years  at  the 
house  we  lived  in  b<*fore  we  remodeled 
this  house  in  1946.  The  softener  there  was 
put  in  when  the  house  was  built  in  1928. 
It  was  an  old  Monarch  unit  sold  by  Sears, 
a  20.000-grain  model  which  we  regener¬ 
ated  once  every  two  or  three  weeks.  It 
finally  rusted  out  in  1944  and  had  to  be 
replaced. 

“Even  with  Mrs.  Smith  keeping  house 
and  washing  for  five  people  then,  the 
20,000-grain  unit  seemed  to  be  a  g(X)d 
size.  But  these  days  there  seem  to  be  more 
things  to  use  water  for  and  we  are  more 
conscious  of  having  an  adequate  water 
supply,  so  I  ordered  a  60.000-grain  unit 
to  install  here. 

“It  cost  just  over  $100  without  the  brine 
tank.  Not  long  ago  the  congregation  at 
our  ( hurc  h  bought  a  softener  for  the  par¬ 
sonage  which  cost  nearly  $200,  so  you  can 
see  liow  prices  have  advanced  in  the  last 
few  years.  If  I  hadn’t  done  my  own  in¬ 


stalling  there  would  have  been  another 
$30  or  $40  bill.” 

“It’s  wonderful  to  have  all  the  soft 
water  I  need,”  says  Mrs.  Smith.  “We  had 
a  cistern  here  when  I  was  a  girl,  but  wc* 
used  well-water  for  many  purposes  and 
mother’s  teakettle  always  seemed  to  be  full 
of  scale.  That’s  still  one  sign  to  me  that 
the  softener  needs  regenerating.  My  tea¬ 
kettle  starts  to  coat  over  a  little.  Once  the 
water  starts  getting  hard  again,  it  comes 
fast.  It  seems  that  one  day  you  have  a  nice 
suds  for  dishes  and  the  next  day  your  dish¬ 
water  is  flat.  That’s  when  you  can  really 
see  and  appreciate  the  difference  in  hav¬ 
ing  soft  water!” 

What  Do  Softeners  Cost? 

The  greatest  expense  in  installing  a  soft¬ 
ener  unit  in  the  farm  home  is  the  initial 
outlay.  You  can  probably  make  the  instal¬ 
lation  today  for  between  $150  and  $400, 
depending  upon  the  size  unit  and  the 
brand  unit  you  buy.  Thirty-five  to  fifty 
dollars  of  this  amount  is  the  cost  of  instal¬ 
lation  by  the  dealer  or  plumber  who  does 
the  job  for  you.  An  iron  filter  costs  an 
additional  $110  to  $140,  de-sulphurizers 
start  at  about  $150,  sediment  filters  start 
at  $100.  acid  neutralizers  begin  at  about 
$120.  and  taste  and  odor  filters  are  priced 
at  $90. 

Once  your  softening  unit  is  installed, 
{Continued  on  page  125) 


SOFT  W'.ATER  makes  a  difference.  \  home  water  softener  is  shown  on  the  left 
in  this  laundry.  The  hot  water  heater  is  in  the  center  and  the  washing 
machine  is  on  the  right.  This  water  softener  is  being  used  with  a  brine  tank. 
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news  o, 


Never  before  hove  so  many  important  advancements  been  mode  in  all  the 
3  biggest  truck  sovings-oreas  os  appear  in  the  NEW  Ford  Trucks  for  '54! 
The  mightiest  concentration  of  power  per  cubic  inch  ever  built  into  any  truck 
engine  line!  Better  working  focilities  for  the  driver.  Bigger  copocities  tool 


New  Ford  Trucks  for  ’54  offer  important  money -saving 
advancements  you  just  can’t  get  in  any  other  trucks. 
Take  engines,  for  example.  For  the  power  they  develop, 
Ford  Truck  engines  for  ’54  have  less  cubic  inch  dis¬ 
placement  than  engines  in  other-make  lines. 

For  instance,  Ford’s  239-cu.  in.  Power  King  V-8  de¬ 
velops  its  130  h.p.  on  as  much  as  43  cubic  inches  less  dis¬ 
placement.  Every  cubic  inch  of  displacement  in  an  engine 
is  a  '^hungry  inch”  that  demands  gas.  Small-displacement 
engines  normally  need  less  gas.  And  that’s  only  one 
big  factor  behind  Ford  Truck  Triple  Economy  for  1954. 


1 15-h.p.  Cost  Clipper  Six 


NEW  Ford  Master-Guide  Power 
Steering  standard  on  Series  T-800, 
optional  at  extra  cost  on  most  other 
BIG  JOBS!  Cuts  steering  effort  as 
much  as  75  %. 


ONLY 

CAB 

shown 

I'addii 

extras 


tSO-h.p.  Power  Kino  V-8 


Only  Ford  gives  you  Gas-Saving,  LOW-FRICTION,  High-Compres¬ 
sion,  Overhead-Valve,  Deep-Block  engines  in  ALL  truck  models! 

All  with  advancements  like  Ford-designed  overhead  rotating  valves  for 
longer  valve  life,  short-reach  manifolds  for  higher  breathing  efficiency. 


Smooth  power!  NEW  Deep-Block 
design !  Ford  engine  blocks  have  deep- 
skirt  crankcases,  wide-base  flywheel 
housings,  for  high  structural  rigidity. 


2.  NEW  3-MAN  DRIVERIZED  CABS  for  3. Capacities !  6-Wheelers,  Cob  For- 
easier,  safer  control!  For  economy  that  wards,  over  220  models!  Ford’s  new 

results  from  keeping  the  driver  fresh  on  line  goes  all  the  way  from  Pickups  to 

the  job!  Exclusive  Ford  seat  shock  snub-  60,000-lb.  GCW  BIG  JOBS — new  fac- 

bers.  New  woven  plastic  upholstery  tory-built  6-wheelers — two  more  giant 

“breathes”  like  cloth.  Huge  curved  one-  Cab  Forward  Series.  Minimum  dead- 

piece  windshield  for  visibility  unlimited!  weight  increases  payload  capacities. 


NEW  LOW-FRICTION  engines 
offer  power  increases  up  to  23%! 

One  reason  for  greater  power  with 
gas-saving  economy:  new  wedge- 
shap>ed  combustion  chambers  create 
higher  turbulence,  burn  gas  more 
completely,  without  pre-ignition. 


ONLY  Ford  has  DRIVERIZED  MEW  Ford  engines  reduce  MEW  Fordomatic  Drive  saves  NEW  Vacuum  Boosted  Power 

,CAB  comfort!  Deluxe  Cab  friction  losses  up  to  33*5^)!  driver  time  and  energy.  Fully  Brakes  now  available  on  half- 

■fhown  has  foam  rubber  .seat  Short-stroke  design  cuts  in-  automatic!  No  clutching!  No  tonners  make  stopping  up  to  25% 

s]' adding,  plus  15  other  custom  ternal  friction,  delivers  more  shifting!  Available  in  all  Ford  easier.*  Pressure  needed  to  stop 

usable  power  per  gallon  of  gas.  light-duty  models  for  ’54.*  truck  won’t  break  light  bulb. 


^extras  lat  extra  cost) 


•  .^11  Items  marked  by  a 
asterisk  in  this  advert!: 
ment  are  available  at 
wurth-whilc  extra  cobt 


Farm  Favorit*--new  F-600  (“2-ton”)i 
Choice  of  three  LOW-FRICTION  engines. 

TRUCKS 

MORE  TRUCK  FOR  YOUR  MONEY 


For  '54,  Gross  capacities  increased  up  to  48%  with  two 
all-new  Tandem-Axle  BIG  JOBS.  Rated  up  to  60,000  lbs. 


GCW!  Four  wheelba.ses,  144  in.  to  192  in.  Priced  with  the  low¬ 
est.  Ford-designed  chassis  with  Ford-installed  tandem  axles, 


LI'  ^  ■ 

Ii 

You  con  soire  teedm.. 

Cut  chore  time  with  new 

BUTLER  "Big  Ham"  Feeder 


You  can  fill  this  new,  heavy-duty  Butler 
“Big  Ham”  with  a  supply  of  feed  . . .  and 
forget  the  daily  drudgery  of  carrying  feed 
to  your  hogs!  Its  big,  weather-tight,  gal¬ 
vanized  steel  hopper  makes  it  easy  to 
keep  a  fresh,  clean  ration  before  your  hogs 
constantly  for  fast,  thrifty  gains.  And  with 


a  choice  of  4,  8,  12  and  16-lid  sizes,  you 
can  feed  from  20  to  80  hogs  with  only  one 
“Big  Ham”  feeder! 

See  your  Butler  dealer.  He'll  show  you 
the  new  Butler  “Big  Ham”  hog  feeder, 
also  full  line  of  Butler  stock  tanks  with 
hog  fountain. 


MEDICINK  M.\X 

(Continued  ftom  59) 
any  thancc.  the  bottled  magie  failed  to 
do  the  work  at  hand,  grandfather  was 
not  stumped.  He  had  a  lot  of  superstitious 
hoeus  poeus  at  his  eommand  in  an  t-iner- 
geniy.  For  example,  chewing  tobacco  and 
kerosene,  taken  internally  and  rubbed  on. 
was  good  for  tetanus,  or  lockjaw:  an  old 
sock,  smeared  with  grease  and  forced 
down  a  cow’s  thoat.  cured  bloat  and  in¬ 
digestion:  if  a  dog  had  mange,  a  copper 
wire  hung  around  its  neck  soon  checked 
it:  and  if  a  horse  got  stubborn  and  lazy, 
grandfather  laid  a  board  across  his  head 
and  gave  it  a  smart  whack  with  a  ham¬ 
mer.  He  also  treated  for  diseases  that 
never  existed,  like  hollow  tail  and  hollow 
horn. 

When  the  Foods  and  Drugs  .\ct  came 
in  the  patent  medicine  people  had  to  back 
up  their  claims  for  the  uni\ersal  powers 
of  their  goods.  Most  of  them  went  out  of 
business.  The  colleges  began  turning  out 
well-trained  veterinarians,  grandfather’s 
grandson  took  four  years  at  the  state  ag 
college,  and  now  runs  the  fami.  Live¬ 
stock  therapy  is  more  complicated  today, 
but  the  livestock  arc  better  off. 

COl  NTRY  FIRE  EATERS 

(Continued  from  pane  41) 

$1,000  and  $5,000:  38  cost  between  $5,000 
and  $10,000:  17  between  $10,000  and 
$15,000:  and  one  solvent  district  splurged 
on  a  job  costing  between  $15,000  and 
$20,000.  However,  a  fire  truck  with  no  ac¬ 
cessories  is  helpless  at  a  fire  so  the  more 
costly  trucks  were  probably  the  better  buy 
in  that  more  equipment  was  already  in¬ 
stalled  on  the  truck. 

The  survey  reported  the  increasing  use 
of  high-pressure  pumps  because  they  use 
a  minimum  of  water  and  cause  little  water 
damage.  High-pressure  pumps  with  fog- 
spray  nozzles  were  found  to  use  between 
100-300  gallons  of  water  per  fire.  Thus 
a  tank  truck  carrying  between  300-500 
gallons  has  its  whole  water  supply  on  the 
truck. 

Some  departments  report  fog  spray  in¬ 
adequate  in  dealing  with  a  conflagration 
and  say  that  they  prefer  full  nozzle  streams 
with  reasonable  penetration  and  volume. 
Pumps  which  convert  from  high-pressure 
fog  with  a  small-diameter  hose  to  a  larger 
hose  which  throws  a  stream  of  water  at 
ordinary  pressures  are  Ixfing  manufac¬ 
tured.  These  may  meet  the  double  need. 

“Wet  water,”  three  to  five  times  mon* 
penetrating  than  ordinaiy  water,  is  used 
on  some  trucks  for  fighting  country  fires. 
Firefighters  are  divided  in  their  opinion  of 
its  effectiveness.  Basically,  it  is  a  wetting 
agent  added  to  water,  which  reduces  the 
surface  tension  of  the  water  and  makes  it 
more  penetrating.  Says  Chief  Francis 
Wolfangle  of  the  .\nderson  Tow  nship  Fire 
Dept.,  in  Hamilton  County.  Ohio.  “We 
used  ‘wet  water’  on  our  grass  fires  last  year 
with  good  results.  It  should  work  good  for 


Send  coupon  for  name  of  your 
nearest  Butler  Blue  Ribbon  dealer,  also 
free  folders  on  the  new  "Big  Ham" 
feeder  and  Butler  stock  tanks. 


For  prompt  reply,  address  office  nearest  you: 

BUTLER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

737B  East  13th  St.,  Kansas  City  26,  Missouri 
97BA  Sixth  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota 
921  Avenue  W,  Ensley,  Birmingham  8,  Alabama 
Dept.  78A,  Richmond,  California 

Pleose  send  me  the  nome  of  my  nearest  Butler  dealer,  also 
more  details  on  Butler  Blue  Ribbon  hog  equipment. 

Name _ _ .  _ 
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p.o.  - 

R.  F.  D.. 


State 


Compare  Butler's 
construction  with 
other  feeders  you've  seen 

Armored  for  abuse  —  20-gauge 
galvanized  steel  body,  reinforced  for 
big  hogs. 

Full-depth  partitions— Prevent 
mixing  of  different  feeds  and  supple¬ 
ments. 

Dependable  agitators— Activated 
by  hogs  to  keep  feed  from  bridging 
in  hopper. 

Adjustable  feed  regulators— Let 

you  set  feed  flow  quickly,  even  when 
full  of  feed. 

Sturdy  skids— Equipped  with  clev¬ 
ises  for  fast  hitching  and  easy  mov¬ 
ing  of  feeder. 

Replaceable  parts  — Bolted  con¬ 
struction  makes  replocement  of  ports 
simple,  economical. 


Monwfocturers  of  Oil  IqMipmenf 
Steel  Buildings  •  Farm  Equipment 
Cleaners  Equipment  •  Special  Products 
Factories  located  in  Konsas  City,  Mo. 
Galesburg,  Ml  •  Richmond,  Calif. 
Birminghom,  Alo  •  Minneopolis,  Minn, 


AS  MUCH  AS 

227  Bu.  Corn  —125  Bu.  Wheat  —125  Bu.  Oats 
30  Tons  Tomatoes  —  5  Tons  Hay  —  906  Bu.  Potatoes 
Increase  Milk  Production  as  Much  as  300% 


Purdue  University  shows  how 
oats  are  increased  with  correct  fer¬ 
tilizers.  Soil  in  pot  13  was  low  in 
nitroifen;  pot  U  low  in  phosphate; 
pot  1.5  lacked  potash.  Pot  16  with 
the  ritrht  amounts  of  all  three  pro¬ 
duced  vigorous,  healthy  growth. 


The  radish  at  left 
compared  with  the 
three  at  right  is 
concreteevidenceof 
the  cold-cash  bene¬ 
fits  of  soil  testing 
for  every  kind  of 
crop.  You  will  have 
greater  size,  earlier 
harvest  and  high 
quality  in  root  crops, 
also  lush  foliage  and 
vigorous  growth  of 
leaf,  fruit,  vine  and 
grain  crops. 


Not 

rcnoush 

pota»h 


Lack  of  the  right  fertilizer 
cuts  your  profit  on  all  crops, 
just  like  corn  yields  at  left. 
Ear  1  was  grown  in  balanced 
soil.  The  stunted,  deformed 
ears  were  grown  in  poor  soil  — 
(2)  lacked  nitrogen;  (3)  needed 
phosphate  and  (4)  was  potash 
.starved. 


Farmers  deluxe 
Soil  Test  Kit 

Complete  with  everything  you  need 
for  hundreds  of  tests.  More  valuable 
to  you  than  all  your  stock  and  tools ! 
Shows  the  right  amounts  of  nitrogen, 
phosphate  and  potash  for  each  field. 
Also  shows  whether  lime  is  needed 
(pH)  and  how  much.  Lifetime  weld- 
e<l  steel  chest  with  carrying  handle, 
weighs  only  12' ribs.  Easy  instructions 
and  charts  show  needs  of  225  differ¬ 
ent  crops.  Order  today,  big  value, 
low  cost  — only  $29.95! 


400,000  Users  Can’t  Be  Wrong 

G.  H.  of  Ohio  writes"!  have  made  many  tests;  like  its 
simplicity  and  accuracy.  Worth  1000  times  its  cost  on  my 
320  acres;  found  them  low  in  phosphate.” 

A.  F.  B.  of  Iowa  increased  his  bean  yield  ■’iUX  after  cor¬ 
recting  phosphate  deficiencies  which  his  Sudbury  Soil 
,  Test  Kit  revealed. 

k  W.  L.  D.  of  Pennsylvania  saved  $400  on  fertilizer.  “The 

ft  Kit  has  paid  for  itself  over  and  over  again.”  he  sayt. 

I  S.  G.  H.  of  Michigan  "guessed”  his  potato  field  had 

H  enough  potash  but  needed  nitrogen.  Fortunately  he  tested 
I  his  .soil  first  and  found  he  was  wrong  on  both  counts.  He 
^  saved  the  nitrogen,  added  potash  and  doubled  his  yield! 

J  K.  S.  G.  of  Indiana  tested  his  soil  and  discovered  potash 

f  was  badly  needed  —  has  increased  corn  yield  20X! 

FREE  BOOK— *0ur  Land  and  Its  Care' 

In  addition  to  saving  postal  charges,  when  you  send 
check  with  ytair  order  we  also  include  this  valuable 
•>4-page  book  on  farm  management  FREE. 

I/m»  m*/cI  (tn  Ffiav  Pa*  m»*nla  if  <i«*»ir*ai  —  94a*battam  ofraupatu 


Our  Darins  Guarantaa  —  We  are  so 

certain  you’ll  get  bigger  yield  and  bet¬ 
ter  quality  with  your  Kit,  we'll  refund 
the  full  purchase  price  anytime  this 
year,  if  you  don’t.  • 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Order  today.  C.O.D.  only  $29.95^ 
plus  postage  or  send  check  and  we’ll 
pay  postage,  saving  you  from  $1.’26  to 
$2.S3  in  postal  charges. 


UDIURY  LAIORATORY,  Box  255,  South  Sudbury,  Most. 

Send  me  the  Farmers  deLu.xe  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  at 
the  special  low  price  marked  below: 

□  Enclosed  is  $2!*.y5;  send  post-  I  I  Send  C.O.D. 

paid;  include  free  book.  I I  only  $2S.96 

’Our  Land  and  Its  Care”.  plus  postage. 


SUDBURY  Soil  Test  KHs 


. Zone . State . 

Send  on  Easy-Payment  Plan  —  I’ll  pay  mailman  $4.96 
plus  postage,  then  4  monthly  payments  of  $6.75  each. 


or  sp-rial  Offer  SUDBURY  LABORATORY,  Box  255,  South  Sudbury,  Moss. 

WorhVs  largest  Makers  of  Soil  Testing  E€]uipment 
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Summer  Pasture 
All  Winter  with 


Con  ht  chan9*d  to  Fick>Up 
Hoy  Cutter  or  Corn  Siloge 
Horvester  in  less  than  10 
minutes  by  one  man 
without  tools. 


You  are  feeding  Summer  pasture 
all  Winter  when  you  put  up  grass 
silage  with  the  FOX.  The  FOX  Forage 
Master  with  the  mower  bar  unit  has 
changed  the  feeding  habits  of  the 
farmers  of  America.  It  is  the  pioneer 
grass  silage  harvester  and  makes 
perfect  grass  silage  from  any  stand¬ 
ing  hay  crop.  It  will  work  equally 
well  in  light  or  heavy  stands  and 
leaves  the  field  clean  in  one  opera¬ 
tion.  The  most  modern  feeding  prac¬ 
tices  call  for  abundant  use  of  grass 
silage.  When  you  put  up  grass  silage 
the  FOX  way,  you  are  saving  time 
and  labor. 


The  Pioneer  of 
Modern  Forage 
Harvesting, 


SEND  FOR  YOUR  COPY  TODAY. 


fo-oge  Hi  s'  9 

534  North  Rankin  Street 

APPLETON  PCX  WISCONSIN 


hay.  too.  It  makes  your  tank  of  water  on  the  truck  go  twice  as  far. 
We  use  a  product  called  ‘Fire  Water.’  one  gallon  to  600  gallons 
of  water.  Don’t  let  the  name  throw  you.  though:  it’s  nothing 
like  the  Indian  variety!  You  can  also  use  some  of  the  modern 
detergents  like  ‘V’el’  to  make  water  wetter.  .\  package  will  mix 
with  100  gallons  of  water.” 

The  Rural  Fire  Fighter 

An  adult  male  citizen  bec  omes  a  volunteer  fireman  by  applying 
for  membership  in  the  local  fire  department  or  by  pitching  in 
with  other  volunteers  at  a  fire  and  being  invited  later  to  join  the 
unit.  Onc  e  a  member,  he  finds  himself  in  a  brotherhood  more 
tightly  knit  than  a  family,  and  more  jealous  of  its  status  and 
responsibility  than  a  college  fraternity.  Once  a  man  is  a  volun¬ 
teer  fireman,  he  must  either  leave  the  community  or  drop  dead 
to  get  out  of  the  organization,  although  some  volunteer  organiza¬ 
tions  provide  by  constitution  for  the  rare  fireman  who  missc-s 
serving  at  three  consec  utiv  e  fires.  Unless  a  man  is  ill.  this  seldom 
happens,  for  once  a  citizen  has  served  his  community  at  a  fire, 
has  lived  through  the  taut-nerved  triumph  of  reducing  raging 
destruction  to  smouldering  ashes,  there  is  no  turning  away  Irom 
the  brotherhood  of  those  with  whom  he  has  risked  his  life.  It  gets 
in  his  blood,  and  his  wife  becomes  a  “firehouse  widow.” 

\’oluntecr  firemen  die  at  their  jobs  eveiy  year.  In  one  western 
community  alone,  six  firemen  have  given  their  lives  in  the  past 
two  years:  one  engineer  was  killed  by  a  careless  driver  while  he 
was  operating  a  pump  in  a  wheat-field  fire:  three  volunteers  died 
when  an  unpredictable  wind-shift  caught  them  in  a  large  field 
of  fire:  and  two  others  drowned  during  a  resc  ue  operation  when 
a  back-log  of  water  from  a  railroad  trestle  gave  way  and  swamped 
a  fire  department  boat  during  a  flood.  In  spite  of  this,  nearly  all 
the  volunteer  fire  departments  have  waiting  lists  of  applicants 
for  membership  or  can  always  find  an  eager  prospc'ctivc  member 
when  a  vacancy  oc'curs  in  the  ranks. 

A  Fireman’s  Education 

Just  being  willing  to  get  out  of  be  d  on  a  cold  or  rainy  night  to 
go  fight  a  fire  is  not  all  that  is  asked  of  a  volunteer  fireman.  There 
is  more  to  fire  fighting  than  the  dousing  of  everything  in  sight 
with  lots  of  water.  During  drought  seasons  water  isn’t  always 
available.  A  trained  fireman  uses  the  minimum  of  water.  .\nd 
there  is  a  r/g/jt  way  to  fight  fire. 

The  training  of  volunteer  firemen  in  up-to-date  fire  fighting 
methods  is  handled  difTerently  over  the  country,  but  the  overall 
results  in  property-savings  make  even  more  active  efforts  along 
this  line  feasible. 

In  some  states,  departments  connected  with  land-grant  or  state 
universities  prepare  and  conduct  special  course's  for  fire-fighters, 
be  they  volunteers  on  call,  or  paid  civil  service  employc-cs  on 
duty.  Expenses  for  the  course  arc  defrayed  by  the  city,  the  vil¬ 
lage,  or  the  township.  A  firc'inan  paying  his  own  way  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

Far-sighted  volunteer  units  usually  send  the  newer  men  to  the 
course  until  evervone  has  attended  at  least  one  time.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  there  are  still  volunt(?er  companies  in  which  no  volunteer 
has  been  to  a  fire-fighting  course.  Moreover,  the  same  volunteers 
nevc-r  meet  to  discuss  or  rehearse  fire-fighting  practices.  These 
departments  are  a  rapidly  diminishing  minority  among  civic- 
minded  volunteers  who  man  good,  up-to-date  equipment  with 
the  newest  practices.  Most  firemen  prefer  fighting  a  fire  mentally 
as  well  as  physically.  Mentally,  man  is  fire’s  master. 

From  annual  courses  hc-ld  in  universitic's,  through  distric  t 
educational  mc-etings  to  c  ustom-styled  c  oursc-s  for  the  individual 
unit  on  its  home  ground,  fire  protection  education  is  showing 
rapid  and  solid  growth,  and  is  returning  big  dividends  on  saved 
buildings  and  other  properties. 

Typical  of  the  district  educ  ational  meeting  is  the  annual  Fic-ld 
Meet  of  the  Northern  Colorado  Fire  Fightc-rs  .Assoc  iation.  whic  h, 
after  a  newn  picnic,  features  contc'sts  be  tween  the  firc'-fighting 
units  in  the  region.  The  contests  give  rural  fire  fighters  an  oppoi- 
tunity  to  show  their  skill  in  drafting  water  from  a  ditc  h,  in  fight¬ 
ing  field  fires,  and  in  solving  typically  rural  fire-  problc'ins  with 
men  who  are  working  in  the  same  arc-a  of  fire*  protc'c  tion. 
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Nature’s  own  20-mineral  SOIL  CONDITIONER 


17  BUSHELS  ABOVE  AVERAGE -“Today,  I  received  my  official  5-acre 
corn  yield  report  for  1953.  My  yield  is  157  bushels  per  acre,”  writes 
Mr.  T.  W.  Hilligoss  of  the  Shamrock  Seed  Farms,  McCordsville,  Indiana 
—  shown  at  right  with  some  of  his  prize-winning  corn. 

Mr.  Hilligoss  applied  Hybro-Tite  last  spring,  and  he  gives  it  much  credit 
for  his  hi^  yield:  “The  Hybro-Tite  surely  played  an  important  part.” 

High  yields  are  a  specialty  of  Mr.  Hilligoss.  “My  average  yield  for  14 
consecutive  years,  1940  to  1953,  is  Indiana’s  highest  — 139.7  bushels  per 
acre,”  he  said.  His  yield  with  Hybro-Tite  was  17.3  bushels  above  average. 


MORE  AND  MORE  USE  HYBRO-TITE  -  Last 
year  many  farmers  used  Hybro-Tite  on  many 
crops  —  grain,  row-crops,  legumes,  pastures, 
fruit  and  vegetables.  Their  outstanding  re¬ 
sults  are  convincing  evidence  of  the  value  of 
this  20-mineral**  soil  conditioner. 

Read  the  enthusiastic  letters  on  this  page. 
They  tell  you  how  Hybro-Tite  has  helped 
grow  bigger  and  better  yields  —  improve  pas¬ 
tures  —  bring  worn  out  or  problem  soils  into 
more  profitable  production! 

LOW-COST  SOIL  CONDITIONER -Hybro- 
Tite  is  an  economical  natural  rock  soil  con¬ 
ditioner,  containing  potash  plus  19  trace 
minerals.  It  is  one  soil  conditioner  you  can 
afford  to  apply  to  all  your  acres  now!  Miner¬ 
als  in  Hybro-Tite  are  released  gradually  over 
several  years. 

EASY  TO  USE— You  apply  Hybro-Tite  just 
like  lime.  A  ton  per  acre  is  the  usual  rate.  On 
some  soils,  you  may  wish  to  apply  natural 
phosphate  (raw  rock  or  colloidal)  at  the 
same  time. 

TRY  HYBRO-TITE  NOW  I -If  your  soil  lacks 
potash  or  the  19  trace  minerals,  Hybro-Tite 
may  help  you  improve  your  soil  at  low  cost 
. . .  help  you  boost  your  yields  as  it  has  done 
for  so  many  others.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
get  the  facts.  Write  for  free  booklet,  prices, 
more  success  reports,  today! 

•Trademark  of  Potash  Rock  Company  of  America»  Inc. 

•  »l*ota«h  —  plus  aluminum,  silicon.  wNllum.  titanium,  calcium, 
phosphorus,  maifnesium.  Iron,  maiiKanesc.  strontium,  yttrium. 
Mlver,  zinc,  zircunlum.  lead,  chromium,  nickvt.  cupper,  vanadium. 


FREE  BOOKLET! 


GET  YOUR  COPY!  Just  off  press! 

Send  for  free  booklet,  “Nature's 
Own  20-AAineral  Soil  Conditioner." 
Gives  you  details  of  low-cost,  j 

easy-to-use  Hybro-Tite.  / 

Write  Charles  L.  Davidson,  ^ 

President,  today  I 


Mr.  I.  B.  Hudson  (left)  points  out  to  Chorles  1.  Davidson, 
President  of  the  Potash  Rock  Company  of  America,  the  2 
ears  per  stalk  of  corn  grown  on  Hybro-Tite  treated  soil. 


YIELD  JUMPS  FROM  75 
TO  100  BUSHELS! 

“The  land  we  used  Hybro-Tite  on  this  year  yielded 
less  than  75  bushels  of  corn  last  season;  besides,  we 
had  considerable  difficulty  with  stock  rot  and  were 
unable  to  pick  the  corn  with  mechanical  pickers. 

“This  season  we  had  slightly  over  100  bushels  corn 
per  acre  on  the  same  soil,  and  it  was  practically  free 
from  either  stock  or  root  rot.  We  were  able  to  pick  the 
corn  with  mechanical  pickers  with  very  little  difficulty. 

“We  are  firmly  convinced  that  our  soils  ore  greatly 
depleted  in  trace  minerals,  especially  Potash,  and  we 
are  confident  there  is  no  more  economical  way  to 
replace  this  deficiency  than  by  the  liberal  use  of 
Hybro-Tite." — I.  B.  Hudson,  Sr.,  I.  B.  Hudson  &  Son, 
Selbyville,  Del. 


HYBRO-TITE  PAYS  ON  MANY  CROPS 
SAY  MANY  USERS 

BIG  HAY  YIELD  —“On  a  9-acre  field  of  Coastal 
Bermuda  grass,  we  gathered  40  tons  of  hay.  In¬ 
cidentally,  this  9-acre  field  has  sustained  13  head 
of  cattle  during  this  spring  and  sumniBr.’’— Isham 
J.  Dorsey,  Dorsey’s  Stock  Farm,  Opelika,  Ala. 

WONDERFUL  GRASS -“The  St.  Catherine  Acad¬ 
emy  Farm  put  15  tons  of  Hybro-Tite  on  15  acres 
of  Kentucky  fescue . . .  worked  up  from  worth¬ 
less  bluegrass  . . .  The  stand  was  and  still  is  won¬ 
derful.  Right  now  they  are  pasturing  20  Jersey 
milk  cows  on  this  field.”— Mrs.  John  B.  Bauer, 
La-Z  Valley  Apiaries,  St.  Mary,  Ky. 

FINE  ORANGES  —“I  have  just  received  a  letter 
from  the  Spada  Fruit  Sales  Agency,  stating  they 
had  finished  picking  all  the  Hamlin  oranges  in 
the  North  Block  of  our  grove —  slightly  over 
1,400  boxes.  They  stated  the  solids  were  unusu¬ 
ally  high  in  this  fruit,  and  that  tests  were  well 
above  the  maturity  standards  required  by  law. 
I  thought  you  might  like  to  know  the  fruit  men¬ 
tioned  is  from  a  block  of  comparatively  young 
trees,  which  were  treated  with  Hybro-Tite,  Janu¬ 
ary  3,  1953.  The  trees  look  better  than  they  ever 
have  since  we  owned  them.”— George  E.  Cham¬ 
bliss,  Winter  Haven,  Fla. 

PASTURES  HELD  UP— “Our  pasture  test  showed 
two  very  important  things:  1.  The  grass  held  up 
a  lot  better  during  the  dry  weather  this  year  than 
it  has  before.  2.  The  cattle  seemed  to  prefer 
grazing  where  the  Hybro-Tite  had  been  put.”— 
A.  J.  Andreoli,  PanYego,  N.  C. 

NURSERY  STOCK  GROWS  FASTER -“I  am  very 
pleased  with  the  results  I  have  obtained  from 
the  use  of  Hybro-Tite.  I  have  used  it  on  2,500 
evergreens,  which  are  doing  better  now  than  ever 
before.  For  example:  My  Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
has  grown  from  4  to  6  inches  this  year,  which  is 
about  2  to  3  inches  above  the  yearly  average. 
These  trees  are  only  4  years  old.  My  Japanese 
Yews,  Arborvitae,  and  all  other  trees  (about 
5.000),  have  done  better  this  year  than  any  in 
our  community.  Our  vegetable  garden  has  abso¬ 
lutely  amazed  us.  It  is  giving  twice  as  much 
produce  this  year  than  it  ever  has  before.”— 
Joseph  Zilka,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

POTASH  ROCK  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

Lithonia,  Georgia 


”yNe  girls  certainly 
appreciate  those  panels 


PC  GLASS  BLOCKS 


They  reduce  drafts  •  .  .  cut  down  on 
cold  spots  ...help  keep  the  barn 
warm  and  comfortable/'  J 
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ri’iHE  dead-air  space  in  each  PC  Glass  Block  gives  it  more  than 
twice  the  insulating  value  of  ordinary  window  glass.  That's 
why  PC  Glass  Block  panels  help  equalize  the  interior  tempera¬ 
ture,  minimize  “sweating." 

PC  Glass  Blocks  reduce  maintenance  costs,  too.  It’s  easy  to 
keep  them  sanitarily  clean,  and  they  eliminate  expensive  win¬ 
dow  repairs.  And  they  add  so  much  to  the  appearance  of  your 
farm  buildings.  Mail  coupon  for  free 
booklet  todav. 


Pittsburgh  Corning 
Corporation 

PiTTSBURGH,  PA. 


Pittsburgh  Corning  Corporation 
Dopt.  AV-4,  One  Gateway  Center 
Pittsburgh  22,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  FREE  booklet,  “Outstand¬ 
ing  Farm  Buildings  Utilize  PC  Glass  Blocks." 


Nome  . 

Address  or  R.  F.  D.  No . 

City  or  Town . Zone ...  State . 


I'he  t  ustoin-stylcd  course  works  especially  well  for  the  newly 
organized  department.  In  California,  for  example,  traveling 
instructors  go  from  department  to  department  over  the  state  to 
devise  courses  to  fit  the  immediate  needs  of  the  department  and 
to  advise  on  equipment  and  practices  already  in  effect. 

.\lthough  methods  of  fire  fighting  var\’  with  the  type  of  fire 
and  with  the  terrain  in  which  it  occurs,  some  state-organized  fire 
fighting  courses  do  not  distinguish  between  fighting  a  city  fire 
and  fighting  a  fire  in  rural  areas:  but  do  teach  firemen  to  handle 
brush  and  forest  fires.  In  most  of  the  university  courses,  however, 
rural  fire  fighting  takes  its  place  as  a  highly  important  facet, 
particularly  in  predominantly  agricultural  states. 

.An  outline.  “Fighting  Rural  Fires,"  prepared  by  a  sub-commit¬ 
tee  of  the  National  Fire  Protection  .Association,  is  available  for 
use  in  training  courses.  .A  booklet.  “Standards  of  Volunteer  Fire 
Departments  for  Rural  and  Small  Communities,"  No.  192,  may 
be  purchased  from  the  N.F.P..A.,  60  Batterymarch  Street,  Boston. 
Mass.,  for  .^0  cents. 

The  Fireman  and  the  Farmer 

What  the  community  firemen  know  about  the  individual  farmer 
and  his  farm  may  be  the  means  of  saving  much  valuable  prop¬ 
erty.  In  a  new  fire  pre\ention  program,  members  of  many  local 
fire  departments  arc  conducting  fire  safety  sur\’eys.  Through 
these  surxeys.  firemen  discover  existing  fire  hazards  on  farms  in 
the  townships,  seek  out  the  best  routes  to  individual  farms,  and 
learn  where  the  water  supply,  the  gasoline  tanks,  the  fire  extin¬ 
guishers.  the  master  switch,  and  the  machinery  are  lo<  ated  on 
each  fann.  ^Vith  such  detailed  information  and  a  sketch-map  of 
the  farm  layout,  the  firemen  are  preparing  themselves  to  fight 
that  farm’s  fire  before  it  comes. 

Progressive  departments  are  preparing  card  and  map  systems. 
The  map  is  a  large,  read-at-a-glance  affair  which  shows  the  fire 
protection  district  with  the  farms  located  by  road  and  by  number, 
not  by  the  owner’s  name.  The  Smith  farm,  for  c.xample,  is  not 
the  Smith  farm  but  No.  18.  Should  Smith  sell  to  Jones  and  Jones 
phone  the  firehouse  and  say.  “This  is  the  Jones  farm,”  when  he 
sends  out  his  S.O.S..  the  firemen  on  duty  won’t  know  from  up, 
and  will  waste  valuable  time  getting  directions.  A  recent  tragie 
and  expensive  fire  might  have  been  quelled  in  time  had  the  fire¬ 
men  not  had  to  consult  the  telephone  book  for  the  location  of 
the  farm.  In  a  mix-up  in  road  names,  the  telephone  company 
had  listed  the  farm  on  the  wrong  road.  The  firemen  never  did 
get  where  they  were  going. 

The  firehouse  map  and  card  file  are  equally  valuable  to  the 
fire  fighter  because  the  card  can  be  snatched  from  the  file  and 
consulted  on  the  way  to  the  fire.  On  the  card  is  listed  the  infor¬ 
mation  the  firemen  have  from  the  sur\ey:  the  farmer’s  name, 
the  number  of  his  farm,  its  lor  ation,  the  number  of  members  in 
his  family,  where  the  entrance  to  the  attic  is  located,  the  storage 
place  of  inflammable  and  combustible  substances,  the  sketched 
layout  of  the  farm  buildings,  the  lor  ation  of  the  fire  cistern  or 
farm  pond,  and  the  names  of  other  fire  departments  which  have 
mutual  aid  agreements  with  the  local  unit  for  that  section  of  the 
fire  protection  district.  (Mutual  aid  between  fire  departments  is 
an  agreement  whereby  units  in  two  or  more  communities  agree 
to  give  aid  if  they  are  needed.) 

Whether  there  has  been  a  rural  fire  safety  survey  in  the  com¬ 
munity  or  not.  fire-minded  volunteers  know  their  fire  protection 
district  and  its  farthest  limits;  the  roads,  the  crossroads,  their 
condition;  the  farmers,  their  farms,  the  fire  cisterns  and  accessible 
water  supplies  and  how  to  get  to  them.  It  is  more  than  a  matter 
of  pride,  sometimes  it  is  a  matter  of  survival,  that  when  the  tank 
truck  swings  into  the  farm  yard  the  driver  knows  which  will  be 
the  hot  side  of  the  fire,  where  the  water  supply  is,  and  about  how 
much  hose  will  be  necessar)’  to  reach  it.  Because  his  thinking  is 
fire-trained  thinking,  he  has  made  his  plans  before  he  turned  into 
the  farmyard.  And  there  is  little  fumbling.  There  isn’t  time  for 
fumbling. 

With  a  tank  truck,  a  fireman  can  start  pumping  w-ater  as  soon 
as  the  hose  is  laid  without  wasting  vital  time  in  searching  for 
water  supplies  and  getting  the  flow  started.  More  advanced  yet 
is  the  jump  line.  According  to  Thomas  Ward,  Special  Supervisor 
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FAR^A 

HARD-FACING 


You  Pick  the  tool . . . 


end  last... end  last! 


Almost  every  implement  on  the  farm  loses  life  and  usefulness 
due  to  wear ...  a  needless  loss  for  the  most  part  because  you 
can  easily  protect  all  tools  against  abrasion.  A  thin  deposit 
of  Tube  Stoodite  welded  over  wearing  surfaces  performs  4 
important  life-prolonging  functions  that  save  you  money: 

Tub*  Stoodit*  provides  a  tup*r>hard,  w*or  resistant  surface  which 
maintains  size  and  efficiency  of  tools  even  in  the  most  abrasive  soils. 

It  prolongs  overall  implement  life  from  3  to  10  times— sometimes  even 
more,  depending  on  type  of  tool  and  abrasive  conditions. 

It  saves  frequent  forging  and  sharpening  costs  on  tillage  equipment. 

It  makes  tilling  and  cutting  tools  self-sharpening,  thus  maintaining  high 
efficiency  throughout  their  life. 


1  1975  East  Slauson  Avenue,  Whittier,  California 


I  IMt  .i-'t  'I  Ini  iMt  \\  itln  lit  i  t  't  .1  t  >  1  >  f  ll..  N  1  *  >1  >1  1  \  h  \1 
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1  1  C'Cwler  Type  Troc»0'  YES  NC 


ADDRESS 


1 1975  East  Slauson  Avenue,  Whittier,  California 


CITY 


state 
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^  ClHNttMASTER  ^ 


Single  power  unit  plus  low- 
cost  attachments  makes 
power  mower,  cultivator, 
snowplow,  sickle  bar,  other 
work-savers.  Makes  garden¬ 
ing  even  more  fun! 


V\  ELL.  the  barn  is  gone — maybe  we  can  save  the  house, 


V/t  to  3  H.P.  Lew  os  $1S3.00 
Freight  Extra. 


of  the  Stat(‘  Department  of  X’oeational  Education,  at  Sacra¬ 
mento.  California,  almost  all  California  rural  fire  apparatus  have 
a  1 '/2-inch  hose  line  from  100  to  200  feet  in  length.  This  is  per¬ 
manently  attat  hed  to  a  special  discharge  outlet  on  the  tank  triu  ks 
and  enables  firemen  to  attack  the  fire  immediately  upon  spring¬ 
ing  from  the  truck  without  waiting  for  hose  to  be  laid. 

Each  farm  has  its  own  fire-fighting  problem.  If  no  rural  fire 
safety  sur\ey  has  been  made  of  the  fir«-  protection  district,  the 
responsibility  lies  with  the  individual  farmer  for  leaving  a  skeU  h 
map  of  his  layout  and  the  information  the  fin-men  will  need  at 
the  firehouse.  It  is  to  his  advantage  to  have  fire  extinguishers 
in  his  buildings  where  they  may  b<-  quickly  reached  from  lanes 
of  (onstant  traffic.  Good  housekeeping  indicates  that  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  inHammable  materials  and  the  disposition  of  other  fire 
hazards  is  only  good  sense. 

The  best  rule,  of  (ourse.  is  to  fight  fire  before  it  comes.  Hut 
if  it  does  (ome.  the  farmer  has  to  start  fighting  it  before  the 
firemen  c  an  possibly  get  there. 

Here  are  the  things  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
lists  to  do  b«  fore  the  firemen  come: 

‘*1.  Remove  all  persons  from  the  building  .  .  .  don’t  try  to 
save  \aluables  or  pets.  If  you’re  trapped  on  upper  floors,  ( lose 
the  door  of  the  room  first,  then  make  a  rope  from  sheets  or 
blankets,  tie  one  «-nd  securely,  and  slid»‘  to  safety.  Only  as  a  last 
resoit  should  you  throw  a  mattress  to  the  ground  and  jump.  Use 
Stairways  only  after  taking  great  precautions.  If  the  door  of 
the  room  is  too  hot  to  touch,  do  not  open  it  because  sup<-r- 
heated  toxic  gases  may  asphyxiate  you.  When  venturing  into 
hallways,  cover  the  face  with  wet  cloth  and  crawl  along  flfK)r. 

‘“2.  Telephone  the  alarm  or  send  someone  to  summon  aid. 
The  fire  d«-partment  number  should  be  memorized  by  each 
member  of  the  family  and  also  posted  near  the  telephone. 

“3.  .After  learning  the  location  and  extent  of  the  fire,  begin 
fighting  it  with  any  available  equipment. 

“4.  Protect  other  buildings  and  remove  livestock  from  barns.” 

.And  to  Fight  Fire 

“1.  Use  great  caution  in  fighting  in  a  smoke-filled  cellar  or 
basement  or  you  may  be  overcome  with  poisonous  fumes. 

”2.  Upon  discovering  a  fire,  close  the  door  as  you  leave  the 
room  to  halt  the  spread  of  the  fire  and  cut  off  drafts. 

‘*3.  Open  doors  and  windows  in  fire  areas  with  extreme  care 
and  stand  aside.  There  is  a  possibility  that  the  additional  air  may 
supply  enough  oxygen  to  caus«-  an  explosion. 

“4.  .Apply  water  and  chemicals  at  the  base  of  a  fire.  Don’t 
throw  them  haphazardly  on  the  flames  or  into  the  room.” 

The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  warns  that  “When 
fire  strikes  a  farm,  the  first  five  minutes  are  more  important 
than  the  next  five  hours.” 

So  call  the  fire  departm«‘nt  and  other  help  immediately. 
Cham  es  are  you  cannot  fight  the  battle  alone. 

THE  AUTHORS:  LeUnd  and  Rita  Puticamp  are  a  husband-wife  team  of  i'lurnalists 
who  make  their  headquarters  just  outside  Chill icothe,  Ohio.  Lee  teaches  photoftraphy 
at  the  Chillicothe  V.  A.  Hospital,  does  photoifraphic  work  for  farm  equipment  adver¬ 
tisers.  Rita  has  published  two  children's  books,  contributes  reifularly  to  a  number  of 
magazines  and  religious  papers.  Five  year  old  Chaz  completes  the  Puttcamp  family. 


Easy  to  use,  self-cmtained 
unit  does  all  ground  work  in 
one  clean  sweep  without  at¬ 
tachments. 

As  Lew  as  $129.S0  for  V/i  H.P. 
Alse  sp  to  7Vi  H.P.  Freight  Extra. 


Rotary  Mower 

With  LOW-COST  LEAF- 
MULCHER  ATTACH¬ 
MENT.  Makes  mowing  and 
weed  cutting  fast,  safe,  easy! 
“Fine  cuts”  18-inch  swath. 
Quick  change  mulcher  grinds 
leaves  to  fertilizer  particles. 

As  Lew  os  $95.50.  Freight  Extra. 


Power  Hole  Digger 

Power-driven.  Just  seconds 
per  bole  for  fencing  or  trans¬ 
planting.  Works  anywhere  a 
man  can  walk. 

As  Lew  os  $131.00.  Freight  Extra. 


Qioin  Saw 

Notches,  fells  and  trims 
toug^iest  trees  fast!  Power¬ 
ful.  Lightweight.  Anyone 
can  operate  it  .  .  .  everyone 
can  afford  it.  Truly  trouble- 
free! 


Jest  $239.50  cemplete.  Freight 
Extra. 


Sattc  Umt,  witA.  CHOREMASTERI* 

Writo  for  doolor  nomo,  literature. 


CH<’*<cmaster 


WtEOEa  ENCINEEAEO  PAODUCTS,  INC. 

I  806.1  EVANS  ST. 
CINCINNATI  4,  OHIO 


COl  RT  OF  THE  WATERS 

(Continued  from  fm^e  30) 
tiu’sc-  in  a  scini-i  irc  le  in  l  iont  ol  the 
portal. 

.\s  the  bell  in  the  cathedral  tower 
strike's  the  half  hour,  the  \cra;er  appears 
aejain,  carrying  a  long  stall  topped  with 
a  siKcr  oinainent  which  looks  like  a  boat 
hook.  Behind  him  come  the  judges,  each 
dressed  in  full  black  smocks,  black  trou- 
>cis.  and  white  shirts.  Their  faces  are 
seamed  and  tanned  to  the  color  of  their 
own  Helds.  They  sit  down,  slowly  and 
with  dignity,  fold  their  broad  hands  in 
their  laps,  and  look  about  them,  alert  and 
attentive. 

Two  men  push  through  the  ring  of 
spc-c  tutors  and  are  admitted  behind  the 
railing  by  the  verger.  They  are  from  the 
distric  t.  Favara,  and  they  stand  before  the 
judge  from  that  district.  The  judge  nods 
to  the  accuser,  who  states  his  case.  H«-  is 
a  little  man  iu  a  worn  gray  smock,  and 
he  talks  quietly,  twisting  his  beret  in  his 
hands.  His  neighbor,  he  .says,  failed  to 
shut  off  his  water  gate  at  the  end  of  his 
allotted  hour,  and  he  was  deprivc-d  of 
thirtv  minutes  of  irrigation:  his  crop  is 
set  back :  bread  has  bc-en  taken  from  the 
mouths  of  his  children;  his  neighbors  will 
t«  11  the  judge  that  what  he  says  is  true. 

I'he  accused  now  answers  the  charges. 
He-  is  not  calm  like  the  accuser,  but  wavc-s 
his  arms;  he  shouts  and  beats  his  breast. 


He  admits  that  he  did  not  shut  oil  the 
water  on  the  hour,  but  it  was  only  for  a 
little  minute  longc-r;  he  was  delayed  by 
a  crisis  in  his  henyard.  He  calls  on  God 
to  witne-ss  that  his  neighbe^r  is  stretching 


the  truth,  he  is  trying  to  ruin  him.  The 
shrewd  peasant  eyes  of  the  judge  fasten 
on  him.  .A  v  itne-ss  is  callc-d.  One  and 
then  another  of  the  judges  asks  a  ques- 
(C.ontintied  on  pane  9_’ 


BURCH  rOUR-ROW  FLEXI-HOE 


BURCH  FLEXI-HOE  is  the  one  — 
and  only  —  surlace  cultivator  that 
assures  complete,  thorough  coverage 
of  any  helcll  That's  because  only 
FLEXI-HOE  features  individual  one- 
row  gangs  with  TRIPLE  FLEXIBIL¬ 
ITY!  Tough,  straight  teeth  blast 
weeds  with  “explosive"  force.  No 


crop  damage!  No  packing  of  ground 
beneath  the  teethi  All-steel  PAT¬ 
ENTED  spider  wheels  are  un¬ 
equalled  for  mulching  and  break-up. 
Also  offered  in  2-  and  3-row  sizes. 
Drawbar  FLEXI-HOE  can  be  had  in 
2-  to  8-row  sizes.  Mail  coupon  for 
name  of  your  BURCH  dealer  nowl 


Available  for  t'ordson  .Major  Tractors 


BURCH  PLOW  WORKS,  Dept.  Q-24,  Evansville,  Ind. 

SPECIALIZED  POWER-LIFT  1  Send  free  fully  descriptive  literature; 
AND  DRAWBAR  IMPLEMENTS  j 

•  Wheel-Type  Disc  Harrows  f  namf 

•  Standard  Disc  Harrows 

•  Surface  Cultivators  •  Packers, 

•  2.  4.  and  6  Row  Planters  \  STREET  OR  R.F.O _ 

•  Spike-Tooth  Harrows  \ 

.Ridgers  .Sub-Soilers  _ 5^^^^ _ 


ROW-CROP  AHACHMiNT 


PAPEC  YOu3  MODELS 


Whether  you  need  a  forage  harvester  for  just  average 
going  or  for  very  heaviest  duty,  one  of  the  three  Papec  high 
performance  Forage  Harvesters. .. Model  15 ID,  Model  181  or  the 
BRAND  NEW  MODEL  161. ..will  exactly  fit  your  needs. 

■Ml  three  sizes  have  the  positive  Papec  finger  feed,  adjustable 
pitch  windrow  pick-up  fingers,  patented  silage  shelf  on  row- 
crop  attachment,  and  big  7.50  x  21,  6-ply  tires  for  easy  traction 
in  rough,  iiiuddy,  heavy  going. 

■Ml  three  are  available  with  engine  or  power  take-off  drive, 
and  four  easy-on-easy-off  attaehnients... windrow  pick-up, cutter 
bar  attachment,  row-crop  attachment,  and  direct  cut  attachment. 


—  Modal  161  with  DIRECT  CUT  ATTACHMENT 

For  All  'Round  Performance  You  Cant  Beat  PAPEC! 


See  your  Papec  dealer  or  send  name  on  marfgin  of  atl  for  FREE 
booklet  describing  ALL  THREE  Papec  Forage  Harvesters. 


PAPEC  MACHINE  COMPANY,  SHORTSVILLE,  N.Y. 
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FARM  BOOKS 

gestions  in  estimating  the  value  of  old 

Thomas  Jefferson's  Farm  Book,  iditcd 

1 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

buildings. 

Planning  Farm  Buildings  is  a  com- 

by  E.  M.  Betts,  Princeton  UniL  crsity  Press, 
Princeton,  \.  ].  $15.00. 

For  those  inteiested  in  building  costs 

panion  volume  to  Professor  Wooley’s 

Jefferson’s  notes,  accounts  and  com- 

(and  who  isn’t)  there  are  tables  which 

earlier  book  Repairing  and  Constructing 

ments  concerning  the  operation  of  his 

provide  the  means  for  figuring  the  cost  ol 

Farm  Buildings  which  proved  to  be  a 

estates  are  here  reproduced  in  facsimile 

a  new  building  in  any  part  of  the  coun- 

veiy  useful  reference  book  for  the  farmer. 

which  show  every  fingerprint,  smudge,  cor- 

trv.  Fhere  are  also  depreciation  sched- 

XVe  believe  this  latest  book  to  be  even 

rection,  and  even  an  occasional  Jeffei- 

ules  for  farm  buildings  and  helpful  sug- 

more  valuable. 

(Continued  on  page  152) 

The  Farm  Book  Store 

The  Editors  oj  the  Farm  Quarterly,  after  a  careful  selection  of  current 
agricultural  hooks,  recommend  the  following  to  our  readers. 


SOIL  AND  CROPS 

Corn  and  Corn  Grow  inij — hy  W  'ul/ucf  and  Brtssman  S5.00 

The  first  hybrid  producer  tells  all  about  raising  corn. 

Ciolorsirip  Plant  Teslkit  S4.00 

A  compact,  accurate  tissue  testina  kit  that  can  be  carried  in  the 
pocket.  Tells  whether  your  crops  arc  cettine  enough  nitrogen,  potas¬ 
sium  and  phosphorus  to  make  good  growth  and  produce  high  yields. 
Ciomphte  instructions  come  with  the  kit. 

Pasture  Production  and  Manaireincnt — hy  R.  //.  Lush  S3.75 
Management  of  the  grasses  and  legumes  and  the  animals  that  eat  them. 

Irrigated  Soils — hy  Thorne  and  Peterson  .  S5,50 

The  practice  of  irrigation  and  the  management  of  irrigated  soils. 

Forage  and  Pasture  Crops — hr  II  .  ./.  \f  ' heeler  S8.(KI 

A  guide  to  the  growing  of  all  forage  and  pasture  crops. 

Soils  and  Fertilizers — hy  Firman  E.  Bear  .  S6.00 

.\n  understandable  book  on  the  complex  subject  of  fertility. 

(irasses  and  (irassland  Farming — by  Hi  II’.  Staten  .  S5.00 

One  of  the  best  books  on  practical  grass  farming. 

^\eed'• — hy  IT.  C.  Miienseher  S7.j0 

The  identification  and  control  of  these  soil  bandits. 

The  Pasture  Book — b\  IF.  R.  Thompson  S3.50 

Re  vised  edition,  the  8th  since  1949,  of  this  information-packed  book. 

Complete  Herb  (irower's  Kit — b\  Rose/la  Mathieu  S3. 50 

Growing,  blending  and  marketing  herbs:  includes  seeds  and  samples. 

Our  fiarden  .Soils — by  Charles  H.  Kellogg  S4.0f) 

A  beginning  course  in  soils  for  the  gardener. 

Pastures — by  Lancaster,  lames,  Bailey,  Harris  S3. 75 

Southern  pastures  and  how  to  achieve  sear  around  grazing. 

Mushroom  (irowing  Today — by  Fred  C.  .It^ins  S3.25 

Complete  growing  instructions  for  this  specialtv  crop. 

Soil  Development — by  E.  H.  Faulhner  S3.00 

The  author  of  Plowman's  Folly  starts  another  controversy. 


THE  F.^RM  BOOK  STORE 

c/o  “The  Farm  Quarterlv”  T 

22  E.  12th  Street 
Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 

I  enclose  (check,  monev  order  or  cash)  for  the  following  books. 
P)»  ase  send  them  to  me  immediateh. 


Title  of  book 

Price) 

Title  of  book 

1  Price) 

and  enter  my  subscription  to  “Farm  Quarterly” 

□  1  Year  S2.00  □  2  Years  S3.50  n 

3  Years  $5.00 

Name 

R  R.  or  Street 

Citv  State 

Your  order  will  be  sent  to  you  postpaid.  (Buyers  living  in  Ohio 
should  add  3%  to  price  for  sales  tax.  All  prices  subject  to  change.) 


LIXESTOCK 

The  Hog  .Xnnual — by  the  editors  of  Farm  (Juarterly .  S5.0() 

The  latest  articles  and  breeders’  lists  available  to  date. 

Sheep  Science — by  IF.  G.  Kammlade  S6.-)() 

The  breeds,  care,  and  feeding  of  sheep  for  wool  and  mutton  production. 

.\  X  eterinary  Handbook  for  Cattlemen — by  /.  IF.  Bailey  S5.0H 
For  that  emergency  when  you  can  t  reach  the  veterinarian. 

Raising  Sw  ine — b\  G.  P.  Devoe  and  /.  L.  Krider  S4.7j 

.•\  practical  new  book  on  breeding,  feeding,  and  marketing  hogs. 

The  Livestock  Book — by  IF.  R.  Thompson  et  al  S3.5() 

Fhis  is  the  sequel  to  the  best  selling  Pasture  Book.  It‘s  a  good  one. 

Feeds  and  Feeding  (21st  ed.) — by  F.  B.  .Morrison  S7.tK) 

1  he  authoritati\ e  book  on  livestock  and  ])Oultry  feeding. 

Poultry  Handbook — by  Rudolph  Seiden  S5.9j 

.\n  alphabetical  n  ference  book  of  poultrv  information. 

Dairy  Science  (2nd  ed.) — by  IF.  /:.  Petersen  S6.j(I 

■\  new  edition  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  complete  books  on  dairying. 

Beef  Cattle — b\  Roscoe  R.  Snapp  .  S6.50 

.\  carefully  revised  edition  of  this  excellent  book  on  beef  production. 

Successful  Poultry  .XIanagement — by  M.  .4.  full .  S5.0() 

1  he  second  edition  of  this  practical  book  on  poultry. 


FARM  MAN.ACiEMENT 

The  Ford  .■XInianac — 1954  .  SLOO 

Pleasant,  informative  reading  with  handsome  illustrations. 

Planning  Farm  Buildings — by  fohn  C.  Wooley  S6.50 

How  to  plan  and  estimate  costs  and  depreciation  on  farm  buildings. 

.X  Practical  (iuide  for  the  Beginning  Farmer — 

by  Herbert  Jacobs .  .  S3.00 

book  to  give  vou  an  intelligent  start  in  farming. 

.XIodern  Farm  Management — by  .indrew  Boss  &  G.  .4.  Pond  S6.0(l 
I  he  principles  and  application  of  management  to  the  farm. 

The  Fanner's  Handbook — by  John  M.  White  .  S4.95 

Easy  r«  ference  book  on  crops,  livestock,  and  farm  problems. 

Shopwork  on  the  Farm — by  M.  M.  Jones  .  $4.50 

.An  excellent  reference  and  how-to-do-it  book  for  the  shop. 

Fanil  Records  and  .Accounts — by  /.  X.  Efferson .  $4.00 

■A  practical  book  on  keeping  and  using  farm  records. 

Out  of  the  Earth — by  Louis  Brom field  .  $4.00 

Bromfield  writes  of  farming  for  the  farmer. 

Front  Porch  Farmer — by  Channing  Cope . S2.75 

Year  ’round  grazing  in  the  south ;  the  easy  way  to  farm. 

Law  on  the  Farm — by  H.  IF.  Hannah  S5.50 

.An  excellent  reference  on  the  law  as  it  applies  to  farmers. 

Farming  for  Profit — by  H.  R.  Herndon  $3.75 

-A  primer  for  those  staning  in  agriculture. 

Thomas  Jefferson’s  Farm  Book — Edited  by  E.  M.  Betts  SI  5.00 

Jefferson’s  notes  and  comments  on  the  operation  of  his  estates. 

Tornadoes  of  the  L’nited  States — by  Snowden  D.  Flora  S3..’)0 

The  scientific  background  for  tornadoes  with  amazing  stories  about  them. 


/ 


Fairbanks-Morse  water  systems,  heaters  and 
water  softeners  are  built  to  quality  standards 
that  give  years  of  trouble-free  service  and  low 
maintenance  costs. 

It  is  common  sense  to  buy  products  that  con¬ 


tinue  to  give  satisfaction  long  after  the  original 
price  is  forgotten. 

Your  local  Fairbanks-Morse  dealer  will  be 
glad  to  show  you  quality!  Fairbanks,  Morse  8C 
Co.,  600  S.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  5,  Ill. 


Fairbanks-Morse 

a  name  worth  remembering  when  you  want  the  best 


WATER  SYSTEMS’*  MOWERS  •  MAGNETOS  •  PUMPS  •  MOTORS  •  SCALES  •  DIESEL  LOCOMOTIVES  and  ENGINES 
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SAVES  MONEY  —  Replace¬ 
ment  parts  on  chain-type 
cleaners  can  equal  entire 
oost  of  a  Jamesway. 
SAVES  LABOR  —  Up  to 
2  hrs.  o  day.  Works  for 
you  every  doy  cows  are 
in  the  barn. 

REDUCES  WASTE  —  Mixes 
liquids  and  solids  in  gut¬ 
ter.  Reduces  loss  of  plant 
food. 

FITS  ANY  BARN  —  with 
1,  2,  3  or  more  rows  of 
cattle.  No  need  to  re¬ 
arrange  stalls. 


.  .  .  and  it  costs  him  less.  For 

today  it's  cheaper  to  push 
a  button  than  a  shovel 

That’s  why  more  and  more  dairy¬ 
men  are  saving  time  and  labor  by 
installing  new,  low-cost  Jamesway 
Direct  Delivery  Barn  Cleaners  and 
other  Power  Choring  equipment 
now. 

They  know  that  Jamesway 
Shuttle-Stroke  action  gives  advan¬ 
tages  not  offered  by  chain-type 
cleaners.  It  installs  easier.  Costs 
less  to  own  and  maintain.  Cleans 
better.  Takes  the  load  from  gutter 
to  spreader  without  gears,  chains 
or  sprockets  in  the  gutter  to  break 
or  replace  —  without  corners  to 
turn.  Handles  once-a-day  clean¬ 
ing  with  ease.  Permits  manual 
cleaning  if  power  fails. 

See  this  and  other  Power  Chor¬ 
ing  equipment  at  your  Jamesway 
dealer’s  now.  Let  him  show  you 
how  Jamesway ’s  complete  line  of 
stalls,  pens,  windows  with  Power- 
Choring  equipment  gives  you  the 
most  efficient,  low-cost  and  sani¬ 
tary  dairy  layout  available.  For 
free  folders,  write  the  JAMES 
MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  KQ-3oi,  c/o  your 
nearest  branch  office. 


^  Unloads  his  silage 


This  Jamesway  Power  Choring  Silo 
Unloader  unloads  grass  or  corn 
silage,  frozen  or  unfrozen.  Breaks 
up  chunks.  Improves  polotability. 
Saves  feed  and  time.  Prevents  silo 
Occidents  and  cave-ins. 


Ventilates  his  building 


Jamesway  Power  Ventilation  takes 
moist,  clinging,  smelly  air  out  of 
your  barn.  Reduces  profit-robbing 
drafts,  sudden  temperature  chang¬ 
es.  Works  better  because  it's  built 
for  the  form. 


Water  cups  Stalls  and  stanchions  Feed  trucks 


Pouter  Choring  Cottle  Feeder 

Works  with  Silo  Unloader 
to  make  entire  operation 
an  easy  push-button  job. 
Write  for  complete  details. 


Jamesway 


FIRST  IN  POWER  CHORING 


C:()I  RT  OF  THE  W.ATERS 

{Continued  from  page  89) 
tion.  The  sympathy  of  the  crowd  is  di- 
\idcd.  One  hears  murmurs,  “It  is  true,” 
“Ramon  has  a  good  case,”  “Ramon  is 
bitter  and  he  exaggerates.” 

Finally  the  two  litigants  arc  dismissed. 
The  President  looks  from  one  to  another 


“MY  NEIGHBOR  seeks  to  ruin  me.” 


of  the  judges.  There  is  a  low-voiced  dis¬ 
cussion.  Finally  they  are  all  in  agreement. 
The  President  asks  the  accused  to  stand 
before  him.  “You  have  used  water  that 
does  not  btdong  to  you:  you  have  wronged 
your  neighbor  and  caused  him  damage. 
^'ou  will  pay  him  twenty  pesetas  at  once. 
This  is  your  first  offense,  and  your  penalty 
is  light.  But  do  not  let  it  happen  again.” 

The  accused  bows  his  head  and  walks 
away.  He  seeks  out  his  neighbor  and 
counts  out  the  twenty  peseta  fine.  He 
pays  promptly,  for  he  knows  that  there 
will  be  no  water  in  his  ditches  until  he 
has  satisfied  the  court.  The  ease  is  closed. 

The  second  ease  is  an  anticlimax.  There 
is  no  drama  here,  for  a  farmer  asks  for 
permission  to  build  an  extra  water  gate 
into  one  of  his  fields.  The  judge  for  that 
district  is  consulted,  and  says  it  is  a  fair 
request,  and  should  be  granted. 

The  verger  looks  about;  there  arc  no 
other  cases.  He  declares  the  Tribunal  of 
the  Waters  closed.  The  judges  file  back 
through  the  door,  the  \erger  takes  in  the 
railing  and  the  chairs,  and  the  crowd 
slowly  melts  away  down  the  narrow  streets. 
Two  or  three  old  men  remain;  they  seek 
out  a  bench  and  sit  down. 

The  pigeons  return  from  their  perches 
on  the  gargoyles  of  the  cathedral  towers; 
a  little  dog  trots  across  the  plaza :  a  nurse¬ 
maid  leads  her  two  small  charges  to  a 
shaded  bench. 

The  Plaza  de  la  Constitucion  goes  to 
sleep  for  another  week. 


}  Most  hnporhnt 
likw  Oeif^topntetit 
fyt  Fkf^fiiors  , 
in  25  Y^rs  | 


IS  rich  in  nitrogen 


Side-by>$id«  tests  prove  the  value  of  nitro¬ 
gen  in  producing  bigger  yields  of  better 
quality  corn.  The  corn  at  right  received  the 
equivalent  of  833  pounds  of  0-12-12  per 
acre  plowed  down  before  planting  and  pro¬ 
duced  57  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre. 
The  corn  at  left  received  the  equivalent  of 
833  pounds  of  12-12-12  per  acre  plowed 
down  before  planting  and  produced  99 
bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre.  Both  plots 
also  received  the  same  starter  fertilizer. 


The  addition  of  12%  nitrogen  to  the  fertilizer  increased 
the  corn  yield  42  bushels  per  acre... and  improved  the 
quality  of  the  entire  crop.  An  investment  of  $15  per  acre 
in  nitrogen  returned  $63  in  extra  corn. 


CORN  needs  abundant  nitrogen  to  produce  big  yields.  ARCADIAN 
12-12-12  Granulated  Fertilizer  contains  four  times  as  much 
nitrogen  as  3-12-12.  About  half  the  nitrogen  is  quick-acting  nitrate 
and  the  remainder  is  long-lasting  ammonia  for  graduated 
feeding  of  crops. 

It  will  pay  you  to  produce  bigger  yields  of  corn  at  lower  cost  per 
bushel.  Give  each  acre  500  to  1,000  pounds  of  ARCADIAN 
12-12-12,  plowed  under,  disked  in  or  banded  deeply.  ARCADIAN 
12-12-12  keeps  corn  green  and  growing  throughout  the  season 
and  produces  an  abundance  of  well-filled,  plump  ears.  The  crop 
matures  earlier  and  yields  many  more  bushels  of  better  quality 
corn  with  a  much  higher  protein  content. 

ARCADIAN  12-12-12  offers  you  many  labor-saving  and  money¬ 
making  advantages . . . lower  freight  rates  per  unit  of  plant  food . .. 
fewer  bags  to  haul  and  handle  and  fewer  trips  across  your  field  per 
unit  of  plant  food  put  into  your  soil.  Every  uniformly-sized  granule 
is  a  complete,  balanced  fertilizer  containing  12%  nitrogen,  12% 
phosphoric  acid  and  12%  potash. . .  and  no  filler! 

Packed  in  easy-to-lift,  80-pound  bags,  ARCADIAN  12-12-12 
is  non-caking,  non-dusting  and  free-flowing  in  all  types  of  fertilizer 
distributors.  Made  by  a  newly-developed  process,  the  small,  firm 
granules  stay  in  excellent  condition  for  long  periods  in  storage. 
ARCADIAN  12-12-12  is  an  excellent  fertilizer  for  com  and  other 
crops.  Ask  your  County  Agent  or  Experiment  Station  Agronomist! 

Contact  your  Arcadian  12-12-12  distributor  or  write  us  for  the 
name  of  your  nearest  distributor.  Buy  your  Arcadian  1 2-1 2-1 2  now 
and  store  it  on  your  farm  until  you  need  it.  The  supply  is  limited! 


To  obtain  your  FREE  copy  of  this  handy  momo  and  o  pomphlot 
on  ARCADIAN  12-12-13,  simply  fill  out  and  moil  tho  coupon. 


NITROGEN  DIVISION.  P.  0.  Box  98.  Ironton.  Ohio 

Without  charge  or  obligation,  please  send  me  free 
ARCADIAN  12-12-12  Memo  Book  and  Pamphlet. 


ADDRESS 


ALLIED  CHEMICAL  ft  DYE  CORPORATION 


P.O.  Box  98,  Ironton,  Ohio  o  Telephone:  Ironton  8-4366 


"My  Dari-Kool  saves 
me  time  and  labor" 

says  Paul  W.  Baumgartner.  Route  2,  Monroe,  Wis. 


DARI-KOOL 


>  BUIK  MILK  COOLER  < 

ThtSanCookr  Hati  tl  10 years Ahod! 


M  ilk  is  rapidly  cooled 
to  well  below  40”,  as* 
suring  a  low  bacteria 
count  and  better  milk. 
Because  the  coolant 
is  ice-water  —  the 
milk  cannot  freeze. 

Dari-Kool  tanks  are 
easy  to  clean  and  may 
be  sanitized  with  hot 
water  without  dam¬ 
age. 

Units  are  ready  to 
plug  in.  Nothing  else 
to  buy  or  install. 

In  a  wide  variety  of 
sizes  from  100-  to  700- 
gallon  capacities. 


DAIRY 

1444  lAST  WASHINGTON  AVINUE 


Wrir*  D»pt.  15  tor  Comp/*!*  Inlormation 

EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 


MADISON.  WISCONSIN 


THE  NIGHT  RIDERS 

{Continued  from  page  58) 

and  fifty  aimed  and  masked  men  marched 
into  the  town,  applied  torch  and  dyna¬ 
mite  to  the  two  factories  and  marched 
out  of  town  singing,  “The  fire  shines 
bright  in  my  old  Kentucky  Home!” 

After  the  Princeton  raid,  rumors  spread 
that  attacks  were  planned  on  other  ware¬ 
houses  and  towns  throughout  the  Black 
Patch.  But  the  Riders  lay  low  for  a  full 
year.  Then  early  on  the  morning  of  De¬ 
cember  7,  1907,  they  pulled  off  their  most 
daring  and  biggest  attack. 

A  month  after  the  Princeton  affair, 
they  had  made  a  test  raid  on  Hopkins¬ 
ville.  This  maneuver  had  shown  them 
that  any  attempt  to  set  the  home  fires 
burning  in  Hopkinsville  was  going  to  take 
careful  planning.  There  was  a  compan\ 
of  militia  there  and  the  citizens  were  not 
particularly  sympathetic  to  the  Night  Rid¬ 
ers’  ideals.  They  were  prepared  to  take 
up  arms  in  defense  of  their  city  and  its 
industries. 

Eleven  months  passed  and  the  towns¬ 
people  were  off  guard.  The  150  or  mon- 
Riders  who  filtered  unobtrustively  into 
town  on  December  6,  the  day  before  the 
raid,  found  that  an  attack  was  far  removed 
from  the  Hopkinsville  mind. 

Early  that  evening  the  main  body  of 
raiders  started  riding  toward  the  city  from 
the  west,  .\round  midnight  they  dis¬ 
mounted  and  left  their  horses  in  charge 
of  guards  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 


INTERCHANGEABLE 
ATTACHMENTS 
FOR  TEAR  'ROUND 
WORK-SAVING  USE! 


MAKES  GARDENING  EASY!  DOES  HOURS  OF 
BACK-STRAINING  WORK  IN  MINUTES! 


Cut  toughest  weeds; 
mow  finest  Idwns. 
20-inch  size  has  cast 
aluminum  hood . 
glide  pan  support 
to  prevent  turf 
scalping. 


•  Prepare  level,  aerated  seedbed  without  spading;  cul¬ 
tivate  all  season  long  close  to  plants,  between  rows  with¬ 
out  hand  hoeing!  2-h.p.  engine;  fingertip  tiller  idling 
clutch;  non-winding,  non-breakable  "L"  tines;  improved 
anti-friction  bearings.  Tills  12"  wide,  up  to  6"  deep. 
Two  10"  cog-tire  wheels  with  optional  2-speed  wheel 
drive.  All-steel  hood  for  complete  side  and  top  protec¬ 
tion — an  Ariens  exclusive!  Makes  gardening  easy!  Saves 
time!  Saves  work!  Priced  amazingly  low. 


Ideal  for  field,  gar¬ 
den,  yard,  orchard 
use.  S-gallon  ca¬ 
pacity  with  200-lb. 
pressure.  Mounted 


carry-cai 


See  your  dealer  for  full  details 
and  colorful  literature  or  write: 


Throw  (not  blow) 
snow  up  to  IS  feet 
away!  Clear  IS- 
path  through  snow 
or  slush.  Self-pro¬ 
pelled. 


PLUS  .  recoil  starter,  depth  regulator 
wheel,  litter  stirrer  disc,  electric  genera¬ 
tor,  paint  sprayer. 


A  short  time  later  this  battalion  of  some 
250  marthed  into  the  city  and  were 
joined  by  their  confederates,  planted  like 
Trojan  horsemen,  within  the  walls. 

'The  attack  had  been  perfectly  planned 
and  was  perfectly  exet  uted.  'They  took 
o\er  the  police  station  and  all  the  police 
offii  i-rs  on  duty,  captured  the  two  tele- 
|)hone  offices,  the  armory  and  the  fire 
department,  and  then  set  about  their 
jn'incipal  work,  the  destruction  of  two 
warehouses,  one  operated  by  an  independ¬ 
ent  tobacco  dealer  sympathetic  to  the 
Trust  and  the  other  by  Regie  agents.  Be¬ 
sides  these  buildings,  an  Association  ware¬ 
house  and  a  flour  mill  were  damaged,  a 
livery  stable  was  burned,  and  a  number 
of  residences  and  business  houses  were 
damaged. 

The  citizens  were  warned  by  gunfire 
and  shouts  to  keep  to  their  homes.  Those 
who  strayed  into  the  streets  were  rounded 
up  and  corralled  at  a  central  location. 
Within  an  h<3ur,  the  Riders’  work  had 
been  accomplished  and  they  made  an 
orderly  withdrawal.  Three  burghers  had 
suffered  slight  injuries  and  Dr.  Amoss, 
the  leader  of  the  raid,  had  been  struck 
in  the  head  by  gunshot.  His  injuries  were 
not  serious. 

Major  Bassett,  in  charge  of  the  Militia 
at  Hopkinsville,  organized  a  posse  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  Riders  and  try  to  capture  the 
leader.  As  they  caught  up  with  one 
group,  there  was  an  e.xchange  of  shots 
and  it  was  thought  that  at  least  one  of 
the  Riders  was  killed.  The  Riders  always 
endeavored  to  keep  their  fatalities  a 
secret. 

A  month  later  they  pulled  a  midnight 
raid  on  Russellville,  burning  two  ware¬ 
houses  and  inflicting  miscellaneous  dam¬ 
age.  Their  reputation  for  action  and 
lawlessness  was  by  now  widely  established. 

The  Night  Riders  either  attracted  or 
coerced  into  membership  not  only  farmers 
but  also  most  of  the  leading  business  and 
professional  men,  sheriffs,  magistrates, 
court  officials,  and  even  clergymen.  Their 
boast  that  they  feared  neither  judge  nor 
jury  was  not  an  idle  one. 

To  help  quash  the  lawlessness,  the 
Kentucky  legislature  had  made  it  a  crime 
to  scrape  a  plant  bed.  But  the  only  in¬ 
dividuals  ever  convicted  under  the  law 
were  a  couple  of  Hill  Billy  tenants  of  an 
anti-.Association  grower  who  were  accused 
or  using  retaliatory  measures  against  Asso¬ 
ciation  members. 

Victims  of  the  Riders  who  had  the 
courage  to  bring  charges  against  their 
persecutors  invariably  found  the  Grand 
Jury  packed  with  an  assortment  of  the 
accused.  County  officials  were  frequently 
recognized  as  having  been  among  those 
who  applied  the  whip  or  the  torch.  San¬ 
ford  Hall,  of  Lyon  County,  brought 
charges  against  a  band  of  Night  Riders 
only  to  find  himself  indicted  for  boot¬ 
legging.  When  rare  cases  found  their  way 
into  court,  witnesses  for  the  prosecution 
became  the  victims  of  amnesia.  Typical 


Among  features  available  on  the  New  Holland  Model  66  Twine-Tie  Baler 
is  "Hydraformatic"  .  .  .  the  first  hydraulic  bale  tension  control  system. 
This  system  (powered  by  a  Vickers  Hydraulic  Power  Pack)  automatically 
produces  bales  of  uniform  selected  weight.  A  simple  turn  of  the  hand- 
wheel  an  the  Power  Pack  (see  below)  adjusts  tension  to  give  the  bale 
weight  wanted  regardless  of  type  of  material  being  baled. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  many  ways  in  which  Vickers  Hydraulic 
equipment  is  working  on  the  farm  .  .  .  helping  make  a  wide  variety  of 
jobs  easier,  quicker,  more  economical.  The  next  time  you  buy  farm 
machinery,  it  will  pay  you  to  make  sure  the  hydraulic  units  are  Vickers. 


Vickers  Hydrauiu  power  pack 


This  convenient  and  compact  "package”  con¬ 
sists  of  pump,  overload  relief  valve,  oil  tank 
and  filter.  The  Vickers  Vane  Type  Pump  is  hy¬ 
draulically  balanced  and  has  automatic  wear 
compensation  .  .  .  delivering  more  oil  while 
taking  less  power  .  .  .  hqving  much  longer  life 
with  minimum  maintenance.  Entire  hydraulic 
system  is  protected  against  overload. 


VICKERS  liKorporatMl  *  MOO  OAKMAN  BlVD.,  DETROIT  32,  MKH. 

AppIkaHom  irngim—rlmg  OtKct:  ATIANTA  •  CHICAOO  (MeirepelMan)  •  ONONNATI  •  CLfVa.AN0 
DfTROIT  •  HOUSTON  •  LOS  ANOfLES  (MelropelHan)  •  NEW  YORK  (MetropelWen)  •  PHIIAI>«.PHIA 
(M*lrep«li«an)  •  PITTSBUROH  •  ROCHESTER  •  ROCKFORD  •  SEATTLE  •  TULSA  •  WASHINGTON  •  WORCESTER 
ENGINEERS  AND  RUIIOERS  OF  OIL  HYD»AULIC  IQUIPMiMT  SINCE  1971 


He  saved  $10/000 
by  spending  $20. 


Mr.  Manning  \’ick.  stockman,  of  Graham.  Texas,  writes  us: 

"First,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  hove  enjoyed  every  letter  that 
I  hove  received  since  I  subscribed  to  the  Digest  in  January.  In 
fact,  the  Digest  has  made  me  several  thousand  dollars  this  year 
by  using  your  odvice  when  you  said  to  sell  cows  in  May.  I'd  have 
gotten  $10,000  to  $20,000  less  for  my  cows  if  I  had  waited.  I 
saved  ot  least  $10,000  by  spending  $20  for  the  Digest.  I  would 
not  core  to  be  without  it  in  these  trichy  times." 


y 


Manv  similar  letters  are  in  our  files  from  subscribers,  telling  how  they  had  saved 
or  made  monev  by  following  the  practical  advice  of  the 


DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST 

Thousands  of  farmers  producing  cattle,  hogs,  milk,  poultrs  and  eggs,  sheep,  corn, 
wheat,  sovbeans,  oats,  tobacco,  cotton  and  other  farm  products,  profit  from  Digest 
advice.  The  twice-monthh  reports  give  outlook  on  prices,  markets,  surpluses  and 
shortages  ahead  and  advise  on  new  methods.  .  .  Write  for 


FREE  SAMPLE  REPORTS 


and  see  how  the  Digest  can  help  vou  make  more  money. 


DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE.  INC. 

Box  243,  5142  Delmar  Blvd.  St.  Louis  8,  Missouri 


NO  SrbOP,  NO  SQUAT,  NO  SWEAT 


Hoffce.inc 


ALL  PRICES  F.O.B  FACTORY 


•  RICHMOND,  INDIANA 


was  a  witness  who  took  the  stand  and 
after  a  quick  look  at  jury  and  spectators, 
testified,  “I  have  no  memory;  I  am 
absolutely  devoid  of  sense  and  I  ain’t  even 
got  no  mind.” 

.\lthough  their  oath  bound  the  Night 
Riders  not  to  “use  this  order,  or  under 
cover  of  this  order,  do  anything  to  a 
personal  enemy  for  personal  revenge”, 
members  of  masked  mobs  were  soon  ex¬ 
tending  their  operations  to  their  own 
private  feuds.  They  whipped  several  “un¬ 
desirable”  women  at  Olive  Hill.  Kentucky, 
ga\e  Edwin  Hrown,  a  wealthy  bachelor 
of  Richmond,  two  weeks  time  to  get  him¬ 
self  a  wife,  and  forced  the  management 
of  the  Lexington  Opera  House  to  sub¬ 
stitute  a  performance  of  “Rip  Van  Win¬ 
kle”  for  a  play  called  the  “Night  Riders”. 
In  the  western  part  of  the  state,  there 
were  tragic  “nigger  chasings”  and  at  Ten¬ 
nessee’s  Reelfoot  Lake  there  was  night 
riding,  whippings,  and  murder  over  dis¬ 
puted  fishing  privileges. 

Retribution  Comes  Slowly 

.\ugustus  E.  Willson  became  Governor  of 
Kentucky  in  December,  1907,  on  a  pledge 
to  bring  peace  in  the  tobacco  war.  But  he 
soon  found  that  was  more  easily  pledged 
than  produced.  The  situation  had  be¬ 
come  serious  now  throughout  the  Burley 
Belt  as  well  as  in  the  Blaek  Patch.  The 
burley  growers  were  organized  in  the 
Burley  Tobacco  Society  which  was  a 
branch  of  the  then  nationally  prominent 
Society  of  Equity. 

prominent  non-.\ssociation,  non- 
Equity  grower  was  urging  farmers  to  “use 
vcr\-  little  fertilizer  but  a  great  many 
Gatling  guns  if  they  wish  to  make  a 
good  crop  this  year,”  and  Willson  appar¬ 
ently  was  prepared  to  furnish  the  guns. 
He  infuriated  the  Night  Rider  sympa¬ 
thizers  by  sending  units  of  militia  into 
action  without  request  from  local  officials. 

Bracken  County,  on  the  Ohio  River, 
about  fifty  miles  east  of  Co\ington,  was 
one  of  the  hotbeds  of  Rider  activity  in 
the  burley  section.  A  number  of  whippings 
had  taken  place  there  in  the  spring  of 
1908  and  two  of  the  victims  in  particular. 
Lewis  Kinney,  a  farmer  and  Robert 
Staton,  a  buyer  ( the  burning  of  whose 
tobacco  had  been  a  big  event  in  Brooks- 
ville,  the  county  seat),  set  up  a  cry  that 
was  heard  distinctly  in  Frankfort. 

Willson  dispatched  his  soldiers,  who 
were  received  with  the  same  hospitality 
as  invaders  from  a  foreign  land.  Store¬ 
keepers  refused  to  sell  them  supplies.  Few 
landowners  would  rent  them  camping 
ground.  George  Kinney,  a  relative  of  the 
whipped  Lewis,  incurred  the  wrath  of  his 
neighbors  by  letting  them  camp  on  his 
farm.  .An  alert  and  aggressive  attitude 
on  his  part  kept  the  Riders  at  a  distance, 
but  they  finally  burned  his  barn — three 
years  after  the  trouble  had  subsided  and 
he  had  relaxed  his  guard. 

The  Crecelius  Tobacco  Law  was  passed 
early  in  Willson’s  administration,  making 
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Bale  up  to  7  font  on  hour  with  a  “66”  P.T.O.  and  a  2-plow  tractor!  Model  shown  with  Hydraformatic  bale  tension  control,  optional  at  extra  cost. 


l-lQtQ  It  Is  /  A  machine  to  make 


P.T.O.  baling  practical  - /oa 


Fomout  engine-powered  "66"  twine-lie  operates  with  a  one 
plow  tractor.  Bales  all  varieties  of  hay,  coarse  or 
light,  green  or  cured.  Costs  $1665.  (Sw  PRICE 
NOTE  below.)  For  trouble-free  baling,  buy  New 
Holland  Twine.  It’s  c-ertified  by  the  U.  S.  Testing 
Co.  for  full  strength,  full  quality,  full  length. 

*l’ltlCE  NOTE;  Suggested  list  price,  F.O.B.  Factory: 

—  plus  Federal  tax  on  tul>es  and  tires 


New  P.T.O.  model  of  famous  New  Holland  ^'66” 
bales  up  to  7  tons  an  hour  with  a  2-plow  tractor 

Here  at  last  is  real  performance  for  the  farmer  who  wants 
a  P.T.O.  baler — big  capacity,  square,  easy-feeding  bales, 
dependable  operation  ...  all  from  minimum  power! 

This  P.T.O.  model  has  all  the  proven  features  that  have 
made  the  amazing  “66”  twine-tie.  Feeding  and  baling  action 
with  horizontal  wadboard  build  firm,  even  bales  every  time. 

P.T.O.  shaft  has  a  full,  built-in  shield  and  a  fast  hook-up 
clamp  for  quick  hitching.  Overrunning  dutch  lets  you  shift 
tractor  gears  easily  for  different  size  windrows. 

Now’s  your  chance  to  own  a  high  capacity  baler  on  your 
farm  ...  at  a  truly  moderate  cost.  See  your  New  Holland 
dealer  for  full  facts  and  a  demonstration. 

The  New  Holland  Machine  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  The 
Sperry  Corptoration. 


NEW  HOliIiliND 

“f/Ast  In  Gtassland  Fsttinlng" 

New  Holland,  Po.  •  Minneopolis  •  De$  Moines  •  Kansas  City 
Columbus  *  Chariotte  •  Lockport,  III.  •  Brantford,  Ontario 


Ftee  Catalogs! 


/ 


For  illustrated,  full-color  catalogs  giving  full  details  on  New  Holland’s 
complete  baler  line,  write:  New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  903  Maple  St., 
New  Holland,  Pa. 


StTMt  or  UFO- 


ChKh  Modd  catalog  you  «fant  I]  66"  P  T  0  □  Cngino-Powtrtd  ”66"  Z  Supar  77" 

□  Modd  so  Wiro-Tio  Intertsttd  in  a  damonstration? 
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BirmliaiMl  ftwer-Bojt... 
Ihe  best*  answier  to  bi^ 
spreadinj  &  hedinq  jobs! 


it  an  ofTt-nsc  tor  a  grower  to  s«‘ll  tobaeeo  he  had  pledged  to  any 
assoeiation,  or  for  any  buyer  to  purchase  it  when  he  kiK'w  it 
had  been  so  pledged.  The  penalty  for  violation  was  a  $250  Hne. 
At  the  same  time.  Tennessee  passed  a  similar  act  known  as  the 
Triple  Damages  Law.  Then  Willson  proceeded  to  increase  his 
unpopularity  with  the  .Association  people  by  implying  that  he 
would  pardon  any  \  iolator  of  the  law  who  could  show  that  he 
had  been  forced  into  pledging  his  crop.  On  top  of  this  he  par¬ 
doned  ^Valker  Duncan,  who  had  been  charged  with  the  killing 
of  Newton  Hazelett.  a  Night  Rider. 

The  Riders  continued  to  poison  livestock,  destroy  equiptnent 


— one  of  their  neatest  tricks  was  concealing  dynamite  in  wheat 
shocks  to  blast  the  threshing  machine  to  bits — whip  and  shoot 
independents,  burn  barns  and  warehouses,  and  though  they 
frequently  threatened  to  conduct  a  hanging,  this,  as  James 
O.  Nall,  the  historian,  notes,  was  the  only  threat  they  failed 
to  cany  out. 

The  Weaker  Sex 

There  is  no  telling  how  long  this  state  of  events  might  have 
prevailed  if  it  hadn’t  hn  en  that  the  Night  Riders  picked  on  the 
wrong  family  one  night  in  Caldwell  County.  Kentucky. 

Robert  Hollowed  had  never  signed  up  with  the  Association 
and  had  made  some  derogator\’  remarks  about  the  Riders.  His 
wife.  Mar\’  Lou.  had  been  even  more  careless  in  what  she  said. 
Furthennore.  the  two  Hill  Billies  mentioned  earlier  as  having 
been  con\icted  of  scraping  plant  beds  were  t(‘nants  of  the  Hol- 
lowells,  and  Mars-  Lou  was  alleged  to  have  ordered  the  scraping. 

So  it  wasn’t  surprising  that  one  spring  night  in  1907,  the 
Night  Riders  paid  a  visit  to  the  Hollowell  place,  shot  up  the 
house,  shot  and  kicked  Mars-  Lou.  severely  whipped  Robert, 
terrified  their  young  son,  Price,  and  ordered  them  to  leave  the 
county. 

The  next  morning  the  Hollowells  followed  instructions, 
eventually  settling  at  Evansville,  Indiana.  Robert,  apparently, 
was  a  thoroughly  beaten  and  terrified  man.  But  his  wife,  against 
whom  an  indictment  had  meanwhile  been  brought  for  plant 
bed  scraping,  was  determined  to  have  justice.  John  Miller,  the 
Paducah  attorney  to  whom  she  took  her  case,  filed  three  sepa¬ 
rate  civil  actions  for  damages,  one  for  each  of  the  family,  against 
thirty  individuals  whom  they  were  able  to  identify  definitely 
as  having  been  in  the  raiding  party.  As  the  Hollowells  were  now- 
residents  of  a  diflerent  state,  the  cases  were  filed  in  Federal 
Court,  a  procedure  that  had  apparently  never  been  thought  of 
before  in  dealing  with  the  Night  Riders,  and  one  that  caught 
them  completely  ofT  guard. 

There  were  numerous  threats  as  to  what  would  happen  to  the 
Hollowells,  particularly  Mary  Lou.  should  they  ever  set  foot  in 
Kentucky  to  prosecute  their  cases:  but  spunky  Mary  Lou 
couldn’t  be  bluffed.  Robert’s  suit  for  $50,000  damages  came 
to  trial  at  Paducah,  in  April,  1908,  and  ended  with  a  hung  jury, 
ten  for  the  plaintiff  and  two  against.  The  Night  Riders,  it  was 
proven  later,  had  been  able  to  infiltrate  even  a  Federal  jury-. 

In  May.  the  case  came  to  trial  again,  this  time  with  a  jurv 
brought  from  the  neighborhood  of  Louisville,  and  Hollowell 
received  judgment  for  $35,000.  While  this  judgement  was 
eventually  compromised  for  considerably  less,  this  was  the  case 
that  broke  the  Night  Riders.  Not  only  had  their  secrets  been 
revealed  and  their  leaders  identified  by  certain  witnesses  in  the 
courtroom,  but  there  immediately  broke  forth  such  a  flood  of 
suits  by  other  victims  who  mo\ed  to  neighboring  states  that  night 
riding  became,  as  Nall  expressed  it,  “the  most  expensive  form 
of  lodgework  ever  indulged  in  by  any  organized  group  of 
farmers.’’ 

There  were  still  a  few-  scattered  raids  like  the  one  at  Win¬ 
chester  in  the  middle  of  June,  1908,  when  a  band  of  Riders 
destroyed  the  plant  beds  of  a  cigar  dealer.  The  most  notable 
feature  of  this  event  was  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  story 
the  Lexington  Herald  carried  the  next  day: 

“None  of  the  citizens  of  the  city  heard  the  band  ride  into  the 
city  or  out.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  all  the  men  of 
Winchester  were  in  Lexington  yesterday  attending  the  Democratic 
Convention  and  slept  unusually  sound  after  the  long  and  exciting 
session  of  last  night." 


CUT  TIMf  AND  COSTS — The  Farmhand  6-ton  “Power-Box”  with  Spreader 
attachment  has  the  operatiiyj  capacity  of  four  ordinary  spreaders.  makt*s 
spreading  distant  fields  easier,  less  expensive.  It  spreads  a  9  to  12-ft- 
swath,  with  controlled  unloading  speMs  of  2  to  6  minutes  per  load, 
pro  powered,  with  smooth  worm  gear  driven  roller  chain  conveyor. 
Can  be  mounted  on  truck,  trailer  or  wagon.  Treated  marine  plywood 
bottom  and  aluminum  sidt-s  resist  manure  acid,  outlast  steel. 


FITS  ANY  FARM — The  lower-cost 
4-ton  “Power-Box”  has  the  same 
basic  features  as  6-ton  model,  with 
smaller  capacities  and  with  plywood 
sides.  Both  self-unloading  “Power- 
Boxes”  are  eaisily  converted  to  For¬ 
age  or  Silage  Units.  Mechanical 
Feeders  or  All-Purpost'  Boxes. 


ONE  MAN  FEEDS  A  HERD  with  a 
Farmhand  “Power-Box”  and  Feed¬ 
er  attachment.  Cuts  your  feeding 
time  and  costs.  Beaters  uniformly 
mix  grain  supplements  and  rough- 
age;  adjtistaofe  conveyor  delivers 
ration  into  bunks  as  you  drive  along. 
4-ton  model  shown  has  auger  cross 
conveyor;  6-ton  model  has  helt 
conveyor. 


FREE  Illustrated  Booklets! 

Write:  THE  FARMHAND  COMPANY,  Dept.  248 
Hopkins,  Minn. 

□  6-ton  "Power-Box  □  4-ton  "Power-Box' 


am  a  student 


Name. 


Address 


A  Division  of  Superior  Separator  Company 


Left,  above,  one  of  four  1 0,000-bird 
hen  houses  of  Lula  Feed  &  Poultry 
Co.,  Gainesville,  Go.,  roofed  in  1949 
with  Reynolds  Lifetime  Aluminum  5-V 
Crimp.  Below— o  typical  range  shelter. 


of  Feed  with 


REYNOLDS  ALUMINUM 


More  Profit 
Per  Pound 


"More  broiler  meat  per  pound  of  feed,"  says  Larry  W. 
Wolfe,  president  of  Lula  Feed  and  Poultry  Co.,  Gainesville, 
Ga."Egg  production, too,  is  higher  under  aluminum  roof¬ 
ing  than  under  any  other  material,  because  it  keeps  down 
inside  temperature." 

That  profit-making  heat  reflection  of  aluminum  works 
year- round... keeps  buildings  warmer  in  winter,  too.  Works 
for  all  livestock... hogs,  dairy  cows,  beef  cattle.  Steps  up 
profits  while  it  lowers  operating  cost.  No  painting! 

Initial  cost  is  now  low  er  than  ever,  with  Reynolds’  new  48" 
wide  sheets.  See  your  dealer!  Reynolds  Metals  Company, 
Building  Products  Division,  Louisville  1,  Kentucky. 

Ntw  48 ‘Inch  Widths  Save  On  Labor  and  Moterial! 


USfTHfSf 


AfYNOlOS 


N  institute. 

include 

^  moteriQl 


on, 

literature. 


FARM 

INSTITUTE 


“Low  maintenance,  insulation  and  appearance”  ore  the 
reasons  Everly  W.  Austin  gives  for  using  Reynolds  Lifetime 
Aluminum  on  his  South  Longmont,  Colo.,  form.  Pole  born 
shown,  for  beef  cattle,  is  “very  satisfactory,"  soys  Mr.  Austin. 


48  wide  Corrugated  and  8-V  Crimp  em¬ 
bossed,  in  .019*  and  .024”  thickness;  plain 
Corrugated  in  .019*.  Also  standard  widths. 


Hersau 


(srru 


>  ei 


NAME 


2027 


Reynolds  form  Institute.  P.  O.  Box  1800,  Louisville  1,  Ky. 

I  enclose  S _ tor  plons  of  buildings  checked. 

□  Please  send  FREE  literature  on  buildirtgs  checked. 


□  52'  X  60*  Pole  Born  $1.00 

□  26'  X  60'  Machinery  Center 

1.00 

□  30'  X  32'  Corn-Crib  .30 

□  8'  X  10'  Portable  Range  Shelter 

.25 

□  26'  X  60'  Pole  Cattle  Shed 

1.00 


□  1,500-bird  Pole  Laying  House 

(expondible)  $1.00 

□  10,000-bird  Pole  Broiler  House 

(expendible)  1.00 

□  14'  X  2(y  Hog  or  Sheep  Shelter 

.25 

□  16'  X  20'  Cattle  Shelter  .25 

□  12'  X  20*  Sectional  4-Sow 

Farrowing  Houso  .25 


Sfl  'MlSm  PEIPftS,*  Starring  Wally  Cos,  Sundays.  NBC-TV  Notwork. 
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DON’T  BE  THE 
DISCOURAGED  FARMER 


“Pnaduce  fOO 

cofui 

twAene^O  ^netu6e^o^ 


WILL  IMPROVE 
YOUR  SOIL  — 

WILL.  INCREASE 
YOUR  PROFITS 


COMPARE 

you  WILL  FIND  Simplex 

more  accurate 

• 

mitre  complete 


WILL  SAVE  MONEY  FOR  YOU 

Don't  guess  .  .  .  buy  the  right  fertilizer  and  the  amount 
needed.  Simplex  soil  testing  gives  you  on  exact  fer¬ 
tilizer  prescription  for  your  land  ond  on  estimate  of 
the  increased  yields  it  will  bring. 


more  systematic 
more  satisfactory 
more  for  less  money 


WILL  MAKE  MONEY  FOR  YOU 

Increased  yields  per  acre  will  offset  the  current  cost- 
price  squeeze. 


SIMPLEX  SOIL  TESTING 
is  EASY.  ACCURATE.  QUICK 

You  do  not  need  o  knowledge  of  chemistry 
nor  to  wait  for  reports  .  .  .  you  hove  your 
accurate  analysis  in  just  o  few  minutes. 
Complete  instructions  and  information  on 
interpretations  ore  included  with  each  kit. 

Write  today  for  free  eatalosi 

THE  EDWARDS  LABDRATDRY 

P.  O.  BOX  318-D  •  NORWALK,  OHIO 

tcciirale  soil  testers  for  fireater  yielils 


Golvomzed  all-steel  construction.  Heavy  duty 
model  extra  wide  (16"  to  22"  cross -broced). 
4  roller  power -elevated  derrick,  quick  cbonge 
heod  Lower  priced  l6"model  New  Junior  Port- 
oble  model  (10"  to  17 "wide)  is  low-cost  oil  pur¬ 
pose  elevotor  with  many  famous  Meyer  fea¬ 
tures  Elevates  all— baled  hoy  com.  smoll  gram. 
Write  for  FREE  catalog  and  prices  today! 

MIYER  MFC.  CO. 


BOX  1752  MORTON,  ILLINOIS 


iSifL 


HtTwmnifii 
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MilkiiiiL  Mioiihoiiu  will  give  moir 
prutit  IjevaLise  (hey  (onven  home¬ 
grown  feeds  and  roughage  into  meat, 
milk  and  butterfat  most  economically 
-A  Milking  Shorlhorn  holds  highe-l 
butterfat  record  in  world — also  high¬ 
est  records  on  twice-a-dav  milking' 

Milking  Shorthorns  are  BIG  .  .  . 
have  capacious  deep  Irody  and  rnam- 
mars  development  of  dairy  rattle. 

Their  TWO-W.AY  Irargaining  value 
plus  greater  salability  of  raises 
means  greater  farm  security  uiidei 
uncertain  world  conditions.  Get 
FREE  (arts  or  subscrilre  to  Milkiiiv 
Shorthorn  Journal.  6  months,  $1.00;  $2.00  per  yr.;  3 
yrs.  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETT 
313-FQ  So.  Glonstono  SpriogCold,  Mo. 


I'hfn,  in  NovL-inlK-r.  tlif  .\mfi  ii  an  To- 
batt'o  Company  made  a  deal  with  the 
Hut  ley  Tobacco  Sol  icty  lor  the  bulk  ol 
the  1906  and  1907  crops  at  a  prit  c  oi 
more  than  1 7  cents. 

In  1909  the  Six  Cents  Tax  was  re¬ 
pealed  and  the  Creeelius  Law  was  de¬ 
clared  unconstitutional:  and  the  follow  ins* 
year  the  Supreme  Court,  after  lontr  liti- 
C[ation.  ordered  the  dissolution  of  the 
Trust.  Within  five  years  the  Planters’ 
.\ssot  iation.  too,  was  dissolved  and  all 
was  peace,  for  a  time  at  least,  in  the  Rlai  k 
Patch  and  the  Hurley  Belt. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  toban'o 
production  and  marketing  provisions  ol 
the  .\grirultural  .Adjustment  Act  of  193!> 
and  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestit 
.•\llotment  .\ct  of  1936,  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  stepped  in  and  has  since  admin- 
stcred  production  and  prices  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  a  recurrence  of  the 
Night  Riders  episode  a  practical  impos¬ 
sibility.  No  matter  how  painful  they  mav 
be,  production  controls  operate  today 
without  violence. 


THE  FLOWERS  OF  SPRING 

Continued  from  ftane  63) 

Dead  leaves  should  remain  on  the 
ground  where  they  are.  They  are  the  mulch 
or  protection  which  nature  gives  to  wood¬ 
land  plants.  Eventually  they  rot  and 
become  the  humus  on  which  the  plants 
depend  for  nourishment. 

Plants  which  are  to  be  moved  from  one 
location  to  another  should  he  dug  up  with 
plenty  of  soil  protecting  the  roots,  packed 
in  damp  newspaper  and  kept  moist.  II 
they  cannot  be  transplanted  immediately, 
they  should  be  placed  in  a  rool.  shadv 
spot  and  watered.  Re-planting  usually 
presents  no  difficulties  if  the  hole  is  well 
watered  before  the  plant  is  set  in  and  the 
earth  kept  moist  for  several  days  until 
the  plant  is  established  in  its  new  home. 

If  wild  flowers  are  bought  from  a  nur¬ 
sery  they  usually  come  as  roots  or  bulbs, 
ready  to  put  in  the  ground.  October  or 
November  is  probably  the  best  time  to 
bring  in  the  newcomers  for  they  will  ac¬ 
climate  themselves  to  their  new  habitat 
over  the  winter  and  blossom  at  their  ap¬ 
pointed  time  the  following  spring.  Plant¬ 
ing  depth  for  roots  can  be  supplied  by  the 
nurservman.  Seeds  should  be  sown  and 
firmed  down  lightly.  .A  burlap  cover  over 
the  winter  will  protect  them  from  extreim* 
cold  or  heavy  rains.  This  can  be  removed 
in  April. 

Once  established,  the  wild  garden  will 
grow  and  become  an  ever-inereasin£; 
source  of  pleasure.  Each  year  there  will 
be  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  nature’s 
own  wild  blossoms  in  the  early  spring 
days. 

THE  AUTHOR:  Senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Gotlxcho. 
Schleivner,  Architectural  Photofraphs,  Samuel  H.  Gott- 
scho  started  hia  business  career  as  a  traveling  sales¬ 
man.  Thirty  sears  ai(o  be  turned  his  hobby  into  his  pro¬ 
fession  and  has  since  desoted  his  life  to  photography. 
His  work  has  appeared  in  many  magazines  devoted  to 
architecture  and  RardeninR.  He  is  the  author  ol  the  hook, 
"M  ildflowers.  How  to  know  and  Enjoy  Them.” 
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NEW  WAYS  TO  ISE  NITROGEN 

{Continued  from  page  35) 

of  applu  ation  depends  entirely  upon  the  needs  of  the  crop.  Gen¬ 
erally  it  is  sustgested  that  20  to  25  pounds  of  nitrogen  be  given  to 
wheat,  40  to  60  pounds  to  grasses  and  50  to  100  pounds  to  corn, 
potatoes  and  sugar  beets.  These  reeoniinendations,  please  note, 
are  in  terms  of  pounds  of  nitrogen  p»  r  acre.  To  reduee  this  to 
gallons  of  Uran  simply  divide  by  the  conversion  factor  3.5.  For 
example,  if  it  is  intended  to  apply  50  pounds  of  nitrogen  per 
acre.  50  divided  by  3.5  equals  14.3  gallons  of  Uran  that  must 
be  applied  to  give  the  required  amount  of  nitrogen.  ( If  you  would 
like  to  cheek  yourself  on  su<h  a  calculation  do  it  this  way:  Multi- 
plv  the  number  of  gallons  determined — 14.3 — by  the  weight  of 
a  gallon  of  Uran — 10.85  pounds.  This  gives  155.155  pounds. 
Multiply  this  Bgure  by  32  per  cent  (nitrogen  (ontent  of  Uran) 
and  the  answer  is  49.649— close  enough  to  50  pounds  to  satisfy 
even  the  most  scrupulous  farmer.) 

I  hen.  since  the  standard  spray  charts  used  to  determine  nozzle 
size,  pressure  and  speed  are  based  on  the  use  of  water,  another 
adjustment  is  neeessaiy  to  regulate  the  flow  of  the  Uran.  I'his 
can  be  done  in  two  ways:  fl)  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
pounds  of  nitrogen  required  per  acre  by  .328  (50  Y  .328  equals 
16.4  gallons):  cTr  (2)  divide  the  determined  number  of  gallons 
of  Uran  by  .875  n4.3  divided  by  .875  equals  16.34  gallons). 
The  setting  on  the  sprayer  would  then  b«‘  made  at  16.4  and 
the  required  14.3  gallons  of  Uran  would  be  delivered. 

Even  after  all  this  arithmetic,  the  operator  would  do  well  to 
i  heck  himself  by  spraying  an  acre  and  measuring  the  amount  of 
the  solution  used. 

It  is  always  recommended  that  low  pump  pressure  and  larger 
nozzles  be  used  rather  than  stepping  up  the  pressure.  Too  much 
pressure  will  cause  drifting  of  the  material  to  spots  where  it  isn’t 
wanted. 

Current  price  of  Uran  is  $96  per  ton.  that’s  just  exactly  15 
cents  per  pound  of  nitrogen.  That  means  that  100  pounds  of 
nitrogen  applied  in  this  form  will  cost  the  farmer  $15  plus  the 
.'ost  of  application,  probably  another  dollar  or  dollar  and  a 
half  per  acre. 

One  of  the  big  advantages  Uran  ofTers  over  anhydrous  am¬ 
monia  is  that  it  can  be  applied  by  airplane.  One  thousand  acres 
of  wheat  were  top-dres.sed  with  the  solution  at  Orleton  Farms, 
London,  Ohio,  in  1952  and  again  last  spring.  William  Redeker, 
the  pilot  who  did  the  work,  put  on  six  gallons  per  acre,  or  a  little 
more  than  20  pounds  of  nitrogen.  The  plane  carried  an  average 
load  of  60  gallons  and  covered  50  acres  an  hour,  a  pace  that  kept 
a  couple  of  tank  trucks  busy  hauling  the  material  to  the  landing 
strip.  .Serial  application  charges  run  from  $4.50  to  $5.50  per 
acre  including  the  cost  of  the  Uran  and  the  trucking  charges. 

.■\s  was  mentioned  before,  LTan  can  also  be  applied  by  feeding 
it  into  sprinkler  irrigation  systems.  Recommendations  here  arc 
to  use  a  ratio  of  one  part  of  Uran  to  25  to  50  parts  water;  run 
the  sprinkler  for  about  15  minutes  before  feeding  in  the  Uran 
and  for  another  15  minutes  afterwards  so  that  none  of  the  ferti¬ 
lizer  remains  on  the  foliage. 

The  big  drawback  to  the  use  of  Uran  is  its  corrosiveness.  .-Ml 
nitrogen  compounds  are  corrosive,  as  any  experience  with  a  left¬ 
over  bag  of  nitrate  of  soda  will  conhrm,  and  Uran  is  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  rule.  .‘\ny  farmer  who  uses  the  stuff  in  his  spraver 
will  have  to  give  his  equipment  a  thorough  flushing  immediately 
alter  each  use;  and  he’ll  have  to  reconcile  himself  to  a  short  life 
lor  his  nozzles  and  other  parts  unless  he  replaces  them  with 
>tainless  steel  or  chrome-plated  httings.  Steel  storage  tanks  and 
spray  tanks  will  stand  up  fairly  well.  Pumps  and  nozzles  of  brass 
f)r  bronze  will  corrode  so  badly  that  their  use  isn’t  practical. 

Tiaco  Sprayer  Co..  Decatur,  Illinois:  Ken-Standard  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Evansville,  Indiana;  Power  .Aire  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebraska; 
Standard  Steel  Manufacturing  Co..  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  Broy- 
hill  Equipment  Co.,  Dakota  City,  Nebraska;  and  Century  Ecpiip- 
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an  ONAN  Standby  Generator 
supplies  all  the  power  you  need! 


When  electricity  is  interrupted,  nothing  works  except  you!  Y ou  lose 
time,  and  if  it  happens  during  milking,  you  lose  milk  production  too. 

You  can  avoid  losses  and  keep  farm  work  going  smoothly  no 
matter  how  long  the  highline  is  out,  with  an  Onan  Traaor-Drive 
Generator.  Just  belt  up  to  any  tractor  and  it  will  supply  all  the  elec¬ 
tricity  you  need  for  milker,  lights,  brooders,  automatic  heating 
system,  home  appliances,  water  system,  and  other  equipment. 

Install  Onan  Standby  Power  now  and  be  prepared  for  the  next 
emergency. 

ONAN  Tractor-Drive  Generators:  3.000,  4,000,  7,000  and  10,000  watts  A.C., 
115/230  volts.  Completely  equipped  with  belt  pulley,  double-throw  transfer 
switch,  circuit  breaker,  plug-in  receptacle  and  voltmeter,  pivot  base. 


Gasoline-engine-driven 
Standby  Electric  Plants 

W'here  power  interruptions  or  low 
voltage  conditions  are  frequent,  a 
complete  gasoline-engine- driven 
standby  electric  plant  is  recom¬ 
mended.  It  can  be  equipped  with 
automatic  controls  which  start  the 
plant  when  power  is  interrupted  and 
stop  it  when  power  is  restored  .  .  . 
protects  your  farm  at  night  or  when 
you’re  away. 

Air-coolod  models:  1,000  ro  1 0,000  worts  A.C. 
Water-coolod  models:  1 0,000  to  50,000  wotts  A.C 


Install  ONAN  Standby  Fow9r,„B€hre  disaster  strikes! 


MODEL  5CW 
5,000  welts 

MODEL  305CK 
3,500  wells 


5*^ 


D.  W.  ONAN  &  SONS  INC. 

7051  Univ.  Ave.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis  14,  Minn. 

Please  send  folder  on  Standby  Power 
and  information  on  installation. 

NAME- 
R.F.O.. 
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BUILDINGS 


fit  every  purpose 

Typical  USF  livestock 


rSF  all-steel,  pre-fab  buildings  are  made  of  low  cost 
standardized  units  which  can  be  combined  to  form 
buildings  especially  adapted  to  an\’  farm  purpose. 
Choose  from  26'  or  30'  widths,  10'  or  12'  heights  and 
any  length  or  modification.  Special  patented  clip-and- 
wedge  sheet  attachments  save  hundreds  of  man-hours 
in  erection — no  drilling,  welding,  riveting  or  held 
htting.  Write  now  for  descriptive  bulletin  that  lets 
\ou  plan  your  own  I'SF  building! 


Announcing 


40'  CLEAR  SPAN 
DELUXE  BUILDING 


For  the  farmer  or  cattleman  who  wants  the  hnest  in 
buildings,  personalized  to  his  ideas.  USF  announces  a 
new  40'  width  clear  span  (no  central  columns)  all-steel 
building  of  deluxe  design  throughout.  Full  14'  head 
clearance  is  provided  and  a  wide  variety  of  sidewall 
treatments  adapt  to  most  purposes.  Length  is  variable 
in  20'  bays  and  single  or  multiple  buildings  are  offered. 
Below,  the  exterior  of  a  single  40'  building  is  shown 
and  the  interior  of  a  multiple  40'  building. 


WRITE  FOR 
LITERATURE 


mcnt  Corp..  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa,  are  among  the  sprayer  manu¬ 
facturers  who  have  adapted  their  equipment  to  handle  L’ran. 

Low  Pressure  Liquids 

There  are  other  nitrogen-tarrying  liquids,  all  of  which  require 
storage  and  handling  under  pressure  bet  ause  of  the  volatile  nature 
of  their  components,  but  they  are  not  ht'ing  used  to  any  great 
extent  on  the  farm.  Mostly  they  are  being  used  by  manufacturers 
of  mixed  fertilizers  to  add  nitrogen  to  their  formulas. 

There  are  a  number  of  low  pressurt*  forms,  for  direct  applica¬ 
tion.  of  various  nitrogen  content  which  are  being  manufactured, 
but  are  not  now  in  sufficient  supply  to  be  readily  a\  ailable.  Many 
manufacturers  are  equipped  to  make  these  compounds  w  hk  h  will 
come  on  the  market  as  demand  develops.  Bei  ause  these  com¬ 
pounds  must  be  kept  under  pressure  (as  low  as  10  pounds  per 
square  inch)  they  have  to  be  injected  under  the  surface  of  the 


HOW  MICH  NITROGEN  C.\N  I  AFFORD  TO  USE.’ 


Gross  Profit  per  Dollar  Spent  for  Nitrogen 

Pounds  of 

Price  of 

nitrogen  used 

corn 

per  acre 

per  bushel 

160 

1.19 

.82 

.56 

.37 

22 

.09 

120 

2.50 

1.92 

1.50 

1.19 

.94 

.75 

80 

5.12 

4.11 

3.37 

2.83 

2.40 

2.56 

$1.75 

40 

8.19 

6.66 

5.56 

4.74 

4.10 

3.09 

160 

1.00 

.67 

.43 

.25 

.1 1 

.00 

120 

2.00 

1.67 

1.28 

1.00 

.78 

.60 

80 

4.60 

3.67 

3.00 

2.50 

2.11 

1.80 

$1.60 

40 

7.40 

6.00 

5.00 

4.25 

3.67 

3.20 

160 

.81 

.51 

.29 

.13 

.01 

-.19 

120 

1.90 

1.42 

1.07 

.81 

.61 

.45 

80 

4.08 

3.23 

2.62 

2.17 

1.82 

1.54 

$1.45 

40 

6.61 

5.. 34 

4.44 

3.76 

3.23 

2.81 

160 

.62 

.35 

.16 

.02 

-.10 

-.19 

120 

1.60 

1.17 

.86 

.62 

.44 

.30 

80 

3.55 

2.79 

2.25 

1.84 

1.53 

1.28 

$1.30 

40 

5.82 

4.69 

3.88 

3.27 

2.79 

2.41 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

Cost  of  nitrogen  per  pound 


This  table,  prepared  by  Paul  R.  Robbins.  Department  of  .Agricultural 
Economics.  Purdue  University,  shows  the  return  to  the  farmer  per 
dollar  of  nitrogen  applied  to  corn  at  varying  relationships  between  the 
price  of  nitrogen  and  the  price  of  corn.  It  assumes  that  the  first 
40  pounds  of  nitrogen  applied  will  produce  an  increase  of  21  bushels; 
that  the  next  40  pounds  will  return  an  additional  14  bushels;  the 
third  40  pounds,  an  additional  8  bushels;  and  the  last  40  pounds,  an 
additional  5  bushels. 

The  yield  data  on  which  the  table  is  based  were  taken  from  trials  on 
Crosby  and  Brookston  soils  in  Indiana  during  the  years  1944-49. 

To  use  the  table  locate  the  price  at  which  you  expect  corn  to  be 
selling  in  the  extreme  right  hand  column.  Then  find  the  price  at 
which  you  can  purchase  nitrogen  in  your  community  and  read  up  that 
column  until  you  come  to  the  group  of  figures  opposite  the  corn  price. 
.Select  the  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  you  intend  to  use  in  the  extrente 
left  hand  column  and  read  across  the  line  until  you  reach  the  column 
indicated  by  the  price  of  nitrogen  selected.  The  figure  will  indicate  how 
much  of  a  return  each  dollar  spent  for  nitrogen  will  bring  you. 

For  example:  You  are  thinking  of  putting  on  80  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
which  will  cost  you  16  cents  per  pound,  and  you  expect  corn  to 
be  worth  $1.45.  Read  up  the  16-cent  column  until  you  come  to  the 
group  of  figures  adjacent  to  $1.45  in  the  right  hand  column.  In 
the  left  hand  column  find  the  figure  80  adjacent  to  the  same  group  of 
figures.  Read  that  line  over  to  the  16-cent  column  and  you  will  get 
a  figure  of  $2.17,  the  potential  return  for  each  dollar  spent  for  nitrogen. 
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iliolind  with  thi-  same  kind  of  knife-like 
appIi«atois  as  are  used  with  anhydrous 
ammonia. 


The  Solid  Forms 

Regardless  of  the  eflfi*  ieney  and  the  case 
of  applitation  of  the  new  gaseous  and 
liquid  fonns  of  nitrogen  fertilizers,  the 
great  majority  of  Mid-west  fanners  will 
still  be  using  a  solid  form  this  year — 
some  bi-eause  of  their  long  experienee 
with  it,  others  beeause  they  will  find  it 
impossible  to  get  either  of  the  newer 
types.  It  seems  probable  that  the  supplies 
of  anhydrous  ammonia  and  ammonium 
sulfate  will  increase.  This  is  problematical 
in  the  ease  of  the  solutions. 

run-down  of  the  dry  forms  includes 
the  following: 

.\mmoniuiii  nitrate.  One  of  the  old 
dependables  with  a  nitrogen  content  of 
33  per  cent.*  Half  of  its  nitrogen  is  in 
ammonia  form  and  as  such  isn’t  subject 
to  rapid  leaching.  It  has  an  acid  effect 
on  soils  that  can  be  neutralized  by  using 
about  60  pounds  of  pulverized  limestone 
to  100  pounds  of  the-  ammonium  nitrate. 

It  is  fine  for  top  dressing  wheat  or 
other  small  grains  and  grasses  in  the 
spring  and  for  side  dressing  corn.  In 
prilled  form  it  is  an  e.xccllent  medium 
for  airplane  application. 

.\mmonium  nitrate  is  the  one  type  of 
nitrogen  fertilizer  that  is  flammable.  For 
that  reason  it  should  not  be  stored  near 
combustible  materials  and  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  smoke  around  it. 

Cost  at  present  runs  anywhere  from 
$80  to  $110  a  ton,  or  12  to  17  cents  per 
pound  of  nitrogen. 

.Ammonium  Sulfate.  .Another  old  timer 
of  somewhat  lower  nitrogen  content — 
21  per  cent.  It  is  a  by-product  of  the 
t  oke  oven  and  is  produced  by  combining 
ammonia  with  sulfuric  acid.  'I'he  soil 
bacteria  reduce  the  ammonia  of  the  com¬ 
bination  to  a  nitrate  form  which  is  used  by 
the  crop  and  a  residue  of  sulfuric  acid 
is  left  in  the  ground  producing  an  acid 
elTect.  This  is  considered  highly  bene¬ 
ficial  in  helping  to  reduce  scab  in  potatoes. 

The  sulfate  is  a  good  material  for  plow¬ 
ing  down  for  corn  or  for  side-dressing  and 
is  also  widely  used  for  top-dressing  small 
grains  and  grasses. 

.At  the  current  price  of  $60  to  $80  per 
ton  the  cost  of  nitrogen  in  this  form  is 
14  to  20  cents  per  pound. 

.Sodium  nitrate.  The  oldest  and  still 
one  of  the  most  popular  fonns  of  nitrogen 
lertilizers.  Its  16  per  cent  nitrog«‘n  is  very 
soluble  and  givt's  quick  results.  It  is  rec¬ 
ommended  for  top-dn  ssing  small  grains 
and  grasses  and  for  tobacco,  but  should 
never  be  used  on  potatoes,  since  its  soil 
reaction  is  decidedly  alkaline  and  may 
encourage  scab. 

-At  $75  to  $85  a  ton  an  application  of 


Save  More  Man-Hours  in  the  Field 


Forage  Harvester 


Stronser — Better — Bi'sser  Capacity 

Strikingly  different  in  design  and  construc¬ 
tion  than  any  other,  isn’t  it?  .-V  forage  har¬ 
vester  that’s  compact,  streamlined — and  free 
of  compressor  wheels  or  other  cumbersome 
parts! 

Th“  Bear-Cat’s  that  way.  Stronger,  bigger, 
better.  That’s  why  it  handles  anv  kind  of 
forage  from  the  field,  green  or  dry,  from 
windrows  or  from  corn  rows  —  and  no 
monkey  business. 


BIG! 

POWERFUL! 


Two  Row  Row-Crop  Attachment  doubles 
capacity  with  half  the  travel. 

Don't  Delay  if  interested.  .Again  this 
year  demand  is  far  exceeding  supply. 
Inquire  promptly. 


No  Compressor  Wheel  Needed.  Lirak  at  iu  wide 
pickup,  wide  cutlerhead.  and  extra  wide  feed  rolL>  that 
do  not  taper  down  to  a  narrow  throat.  There’s  no 
“choking'’  with  a  Bear-Cat  No  delas.  Larite  quantitie.- 
flow  freely  and  easily,  enabhnt;  this  poweehou-e  on  wheel- 
to  travel  much  faster  and  harvest  much  more,  .\rranve 
now  to  net  your  Bear-Cat.  Send  for  our  free  Uarve-tei 
liatalog  and  name  of  dealer  near  you.  .Addre—  Dept.  FQ. 


3  speed  and  re¬ 
verse  transmis¬ 
sion;  governor  control. 
76  h.p.  engine. 


WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  COMPANY  •  HASTINGS,  NEBRASKA 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  FINE  FARM  AND  RANCH  MACHINERY  FOR  OVER  45  YEARS 


fees  COSTS 


RETURNED  FROM  OUR 

GUERNSEYS 

LAST  YEAR” 


“Purobrod  Gutrnsoy  cow*  have  always  been  very  profit¬ 
able  for  us",  say  Walter  Jones  and  son,  Harlan,  co¬ 
owners  of  Royal  Acres  Farm,  Ridgefield,  Washington. 


Steady  incomo,  tecuro  future.  There’s  real 
independence  for  men  who  own  a  herd  of 
registered  Guernseys.  Walter  and  Harlan 
Jones  point  to  last  year’s  income  of 
$15,397  over  feed  costs.  This  represents 
milk  sales  from  only  33  head.  Within  a 
year  or  two,  they  plan  to  milk  30  to  60 
purebred  Guernsey  cows  at  Royal  Acres 
Farm, 

Greater  profit*  will  be  made  each  year. 

1 

fREB,., 

TO  HELP  YOU  BUILD 

Your  Own 

PROFITABLE  BUSINESS 

WITH  RE6ISTERED 

GUERNSEYS! 


This  father-son  team  is  gradually  feeding 
less  grain  and  more  good  grass  and  en¬ 
silage.  The  Jones’  have  found  Guernseys 
most  efficient  producers  of  premium 
GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  Milk  on  a  ration 
based  on  home-grown  roughages. 

Read  the  complete  story  of  the  start  and 
development  of  the  profitable  Jones’  herd 
—  soon  to  be  published  in  The  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Journal! 


SUCCESS  WITH  CUERNSEYS.  Lcadins  breeders  give  facts  about  their 
own  Guernsey  profits. 

2  28-PA6E  GUERNSEY  ROOKLET.  Valuable  information  about  America’s 
fastest-growing  breed. 

3  NATIONAL  GUERNSEY  DIRECTORY  listing  breeders  with  foundation 
stock  for  sale. 

CLIP!  PILL  OUT!  MAIL  TODAT!  ^ 

j  t~hVamer7can  Vu»^^^ 

I  406  Main  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 

I  Send  FREE  information  listed  above  to: 

I  Nome . . . 

I  Addreu . 

I  Town . Stole . 
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nitroatcn  in  this  form  costs  from  23/2  to 
26/2  cents  a  pound. 


Brillion  Sure-Stand 
puts  EVERY  SEED 

within  this  V2-inch  Life  Line 


"Last  spring  I  borrowed  a  Brillion  and 
got  the  best  stand  of  grass  I  ever  had. 
And  I  saved  seed,  work  and  time  in 
the  bargain. 

"One  reason  is  that  a  Brillion  fin¬ 
ishes  its  own  seedbed.  It  crushes  lumps 
and  clods,  presses  out  air  pockets  — 
then  meters  the  seed  in  uniformly  .  .  . 
even  chaffy  seeds  like  brome  grass. 
Rear  rollers  finish  the  job.  They  firm 
all  the  seed  into  the  top  1 2-inch  of  soil 
where  seed  grows  best. 

"For  me,  it  adds  up  to  this:  Brillion 
doubles  your  chances  for  a  sure  catch, 
cuts  your  seed  bill  in  half  and  leaves  a 
field  looking  like  a  million  dollars.” 

USERS  SAY  BRILLION 
SAVES  SEED  AND  LABOR 

">X'e  use  1/3  less  seed."  —  Leslie  Frasier, 
LynJen,  Wash. 

"I  bought  a  Brillion  for  the  lab<ir  it 
saves.”  —  F.  M”.  Schnake.  Bcardstou  n.  III. 

"Land  is  left  smwth  for  mowing.”  — 
Virgil  F.stes.  Faytttetille,  Ark. 

"Espeiially  like  the  brome  attachment, 
have  had  real  success  with  it.”  —  Dr.  Al.  5. 
Geiler,  Piqua,  Ohio. 


I  seed  about . acres  for  hay  and  pasture  each  year. 


Name. 


Town . . . . . RFD _ _ 

1  c  ,  .  I 

County . . . . .  ■ 

I - - - 1 


Calcium  cyanimide.  TIun  one  contains 
20  per  cent  nitrogen  and  the  equivalent  of 
70  per  cent  hydrated  lime.  Its  nitrogen  is 
released  in  the  form  of  ammonia  and  is 
not  readily  available.  Because  of  its  high 
calcium  content  it  is  excellent  as  a  pre¬ 
planting  application  on  grass  sods  or  non¬ 
legume  cover  crops.  It  is  another  one  that 
should  not  be  used  for  potatoes  when' 
there  is  danger  of  scab.  While  it  can  be 
used  to  advantage  as  a  plow  down  for 
corn  and  as  a  top-dressing  on  small  grain 
and  grass,  the  application  should  be  made 
at  least  a  week  before  planting  corn  and 
very  early  in  the  spring  on  the  grains  and 
grass,  since  cyanimide  is  toxic  to  seeds  and 
foliage. 

Calcium  cyanimide  is  currently  selling 
at  $85  to  $92  a  ton.  making  the  cost  of 
a  pound  of  nitrogen  21  to  23  cents. 

L’rea.  One  of  the  newest  of  the  dry 
nitrogen  fertilizers.  With  its  nitrogen  con¬ 
tent  of  46  per  cent  it  is  also  the  most  con¬ 
centrated  of  the  dry  forms.  On  being 
applied  to  the  soil  its  nitrogen  rapidly 
changes  to  the  ammonia  form.  It  is  an 
excellent  fertilizer  for  corn,  either  as  a 
plow  down  or  for  side-dressing  and  it 
is  equally  good  for  top-dressing  small 
grains  and  grasses.  Its  one  drawback  is 
that  it  is  ven,'  diffic  ult  to  keep  in  good 
physical  condition  as  it  is  veiy  hydro¬ 
scopic.  This  has  been  overcome,  however, 
by  putting  the  urea  in  prilled  form. 
Du  Font’s  Nu-Green  is  one  of  these 
prilled  ureas.  \  little  nitrogen  has  bt'en 
sac  rificed  in  the  process,  but  Nu-green  is 
still  a  45  per  cent  fertilizer,  twice  as 
potent  as  either  ammonium  sulfate  or 
calcium  cyanimide  and  much  easier  to 
handle.  For  airplane  application  it  is  ideal 
and  since  it  is  very  soluble  in  water  it  can 
also  be  dissoKc-d  and  applied  as  a  spray. 

Its  price  sounds  fantastic — $145  to  $155 
a  ton.  Buts  its  high  nitrogen  content  en¬ 
ables  it  to  dc'Ii\  er  a  pound  of  nitrogen  at  a 
price  well  in  line  with  its  competitors — 16 
to  17  cents. 

Which  to  L'se? 

The  choice  as  between  the  various  nitrogen 
carriers  will  be  for  most  farmers  a  matter 
of  price,  convenience  of  application,  and 
the  materials  available  in  his  community. 
If  only  one  or  two  are  offered  in  his 
territory  his  choice  will  be  drastically 
limited.  If  he  happens  to  be  located  in 
a  veritable  fertilizer  super-market  where 
he  can  buy  anything  from  soda  to  an¬ 
hydrous  he  ean  compare  prices  and  do  a 
g<x>d  job  of  buying.  The  point  to  re¬ 
member  is  that  it  is  the  price  pc-r  pound  of 


All  purpose . .  •  low  cost 

SPRAYER 


Here  are  six  reasons  why  farmers 
who  own  Century's  "A-l”  sprayer 
say  it's  the  best  low  gallonage  boom 
sprayer  at  any  price: 

(1)  Faster,  easier  mounting. 

(2)  Adjustable  r  o  \v  spacing 
from  36  to  40  inches.  (3)  Four, 
six  or  eight  row  hinged  booms. 
(4)  PTO  drive  pump.  (5)  Solid 
cone  nozzles.  (6)  Tractor  seat 
control  of  pressure,  flow  and 
boom  adjustment. — Prices  start 
at  $143.50,  f.o.b.  factory. 


Handgun  Sprayers  from  $82.50 
Boomless  Spra)ers  from  $76.80 
Write  for  Century's  complete  catalog 
of  handgun,  boom  or  boomless  spray- 
ers.  The  finest  sprayers  on  the  market. 


CENTURY 


ENGINEERING  CORP. 


Cedar  Rapids,  lawa 


HIGH  QUALITY 

at  a  price  you  can  afford 


RIDING 
EQUIPMENT 

R  i  (I  i  n  g  e  t]  II  i  p  - 
ment  for  farm 
use.  |i  I  e  a  s  II  r  e 
and  show.  Eng¬ 
lish  and  W  estern 
saddles,  bits, 
bridles,  spurs, 
.‘stable  blankets, 
(iirths.  (^aveson 
sets.  Other  horse 
equipment. 

HALTERS 

Baliy  beef,  row, 
calf  or  bull  show 
halters.  Complete  selection  of  stockmen's  sup¬ 
plies.  (.!ow  blankets  in  all  sizes. 


OTHER  ROTT  ITEMS 


Ever  since  1901.  Boyt  has 
been  making  the  strong¬ 
est  work  harness  in 
America.  .Mso  available 
are  horse  collars,  body 
lielts.  tarpaulins,  hunting  and 
fishing  equipment,  and  many 
other  items  of  particular  inter¬ 
est  to  the  farmer  and  sportsman. 


FREE  CATALOGS  —  Leading  harness,  hard¬ 
ware  and  implement  dealers  feature  Boyt 
items.  Three  catalogs  available.  .Specify 
whether  interested  in  farm  items,  sporting 
goods  or  riding  horse  equipment.  IX’rite 
The  Boyt  (^o..  I)ept.  1...  lies  .Moines.  Iowa. 


FinI  Ymi 
IJ  (n>  Cafaiity 


TkiH  Tm« 

17  Cm  Ccmi'T 


ALL-STEEL 

Zinc-Coafed 


Practical!  Adaptable!  Economical!  You  buy  just  what  fits  your  present 
requirements,  as  your  herd  grows,  so  can  your  C  &  L  Silver  Shield 
Silo,  by  simply  adding  rings  to  increase  height  —  a  common  sense 
solution  to  most  silage  problems 


PLENTY  OF  CONVENIENCE! 

Thirty  inch  section  height  allows  larger  doors  — 
a  feature  that  makes  it  easy  to  pitch  silage  out 


Airtiflil  1l«lh 

SimI  (mm  OvHf 

(liaiiMtti  tiaf  •! 

All  If  il»f»  l^»il>4 

NO  WASTE! 

Ensilage  from  a  steel  walled 
C  &  L  Silver  Shield  Silo  is  good 
to  the  last  forkful.  There  is 
never  an  outer  ring  of  spoilage, 
because  CAL  Silver  Shield  Silos 
are  completely  air  tight. 

- MAIL  TO: - 

CLAYTON  &  LAMBERT  MFG.  CO. 
Middletown.  Ohio 

Please  send  me  catalog  giving  complete 
information  about  C  &  L  Silver  Shield  Silos 


EASY  TO  ERECT! 

Economical  too!  All  parts  are  factory  fabricated 
to  match  accurately.  V^ether  you  do  it  yourself, 
or  have  it  done,  erection  time  and  cost  are  cut 
to  a  minimum 


Leak  Proof  •  Wind  Proof 
Fire  Proof  •  Rodent  Proof 


I  here  is  a  reason  for  the  increasing 
demand  for  the  self-propelled  Hahn 
Hi-Boy — farmers  everywhere  are 
discovering  they  can  save  spraying 
time  because  the  Hahn  Hi-Boy  is  fast 
and  efficient — and  they  can  save  on 
spray  costs  becouse  the  Hahn  Hi-Boy 
puts  the  spray  where  it’s  needed  with 
practically  no  waste — and  it's  quality 
built  for  long  trouble-free  service. 
First  in  the  field  and  still  the  leader. 


Scientifically  built  frame  of  rigid 
tubular  steel  —  8%  H.P.  air-cooled 
engine,  automatic  centrifugal  clutch, 
boom  available  in  3  sizes  at  14",  20", 
28".  Adjustable  from  18""  to  8"  from 
ground — frame  clearance  72"".  100 
gallon  tank  —  automotive  steering  — 
self-propelling  —  3  speeds  forward, 
one  reverse — all  controls  within  easy 
teach  of  operator  —  low  center  of 
gravity  —  with  the  famous  Hahn 
internal  gear  pump. 

WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE 
INFORMATION. 


HAHN^HIBOY 


THE  HhSPEED  SPRAYER 


HAHN,  INC.,  31 S  N.  NINTH  AVINUE,  EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

HAHN  TRACTOR  MOUNTED  SPRAYERS 
BRUSH  CONTROL  UNITS  •  TRAILER  SPRAYERS 


nitrogen  that  is  the  all-important  factor, 
not  the  price  per  pound  or  per  ton  of  the 
carrier.  For  example,  the  fact  that  a  urea 
compound  sells  for  $150  a  ton  while 
sodium  nitrate  can  be  bought  for  $75 
dcK'sn’t  mean  much.  It’s  the  comparison 
between  the  16^2  cents  per  pound  of 
nitrogen  in  the  urea  and  the  25 '/a  cents 
per  pound  in  the  sodium  nitrate  that  will 
cut  fertilizer  expenses. 

Wateh  that  Balance 

While  the  effect  of  nitrogen  is  spectacular, 
the  farmer  should  never  forget  that  his 
increased  yields  are  taking  more  phos¬ 
phorous.  potash,  calcium  and  other  min¬ 
erals  from  the  soil  and  he  should  exercise 
ever)'  care  to  see  that  these  are  replaced. 

One  fertilizer  expert  puts  it  this  way — 
“The  fellow  who  is  always  filling  his  gas 
tank  and  never  checks  his  oil  is  headed 
for  trouble.  The  same  is  true  of  the  man 
who  uses  more  and  more  nitrogen  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  forgets  the  other  elements.” 

If  you  still  have  your  copy  of  The 
F.\rm  Qr.\RTERLY  for  last  Summer  handy, 
you  might  take  another  look  at  the  article 
on  page  30,  “Wheat  Roots  Tell  a  Story.” 
There  we  emphasized  the  fact  that  all 
<  rops  must  have  balanced  nutrients  and 
that  if  any  one  of  the  essential  elements 
is  missing,  plant  growth  is  going  to  suffer. 

The  Missouri  experiment  station  has 
found  many  instances  in  which  failure  to 
obtain  response  from  nitiogen  has  been 
traced  to  low  levels  of  phosphorus,  potas¬ 
sium,  or  magnesium.  In  one  instance, 
corn  following  soybeans  cropped  for  hay 
produced  only  48.5  bushels  e\'en  though 
the  crop  got  200  pounds  of  nitrogen. 
The  available  potassium  in  the  soil  had 
been  pulled  way  down.  When  it  was 
brought  up  to  adeejuate  levels,  the  corn 
yield  jumped  to  118.5  bushels. 

Tobacco  growers  are  aware  that  too 
much  nitrogen  will  delay  housing  and  in¬ 
crease  the  nicotine  content  of  the  leaves. 
They  ha\  e  been  advised  to  gi\  e  their  crops 
just  enough  nitrogen  so  that  the  plants 
will  be  starving  for  it  at  the  end  of  the 
season. 

It’s  no  news  cither  that  serious  lodging 
in  small  grains  can  be  caused  by  an  im¬ 
balance  of  nitrogen.  .\  50  bushel  crop  of 
•  wheat  needs  about  85  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
but  that  much  could  cause  serious  damage 
if  other  plant  elements  are  out  of  line. 

THE  AUTHOR ;  Ellis  Rawnsley  is  editor  in  charite  of 
the  Ohio  and  Indiana  editions  of  TAr  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star,  a  job  that  keeps  him  in  close  contact  with  farminif 
affairs  in  those  two  states.  Born  in  Endiand.  he  came  to 
this  country  with  his  parents  in  1920.  started  his  jour¬ 
nalistic  cateer  in  New  Jersey  and  wurked  for  the  .As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  that  state,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  He 
lives  in  the  villaffe  of  Terrace  Park,  east  of  Cincinnati, 
where  he  does  some  commercial  cut-flower  growing  in 
the  hours  he  is  free  from  his  typewriter  and  says  he 
“likes  to  dabble  in  such  things  as  growing  plants  under 
fluorescent  light." 


Gets  close  into  corners;  turns  easily 
— the  large  wheels  keep  rolling  where 
small  wheels  slip.  Cutting  height  al¬ 
ways  controlled.  3  hp  engine,  cutting 
widths  24",  36"  and  48". 

See  your  nearest  Dealer  or  write  for  facts! 

HOWARD  ROTAVATOR  CO.,  INC. 

Box  3fl.  Arlington  Heights  8.  III. 

1222  Key  Highieay.  Dept.  //.  Baltimore.  Md. 

241  Loomis  .4ie.,  Dept.  //,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Everything 
Points  to 
FERTILIZER  EQUIPMENT 


NITRO  SHOOTER 
with  BLUE  Metering  Pump 

This  new  popular  type  of  Anhydrous  Ammonia 
trailer  type  applicator  is  ideal  for  your  pasture 
land  We  also  make  lighter  weight  trailer  units 
and  tractor  mounted  applicators  for  Anhydrous 
Ammonia  and  .Nitrogen  solutions. 

Fertilizer  or  Side  Dressing 

BLUE  Tractor 
Fertilizer  Distributor 

Speedy  -A  ecu  rate 
Trouble  Free 


A 
A 
IF 
IF 
IF 

▲  Sand  For  Free 
Catalog  and  Prices 


Here  is  the  way  to  higher 
crop  yield  at  small  cost. 
This  distributor  can  l>e 
quickly  mounted  on  all 
standard  tractors. 


Dependable  Farm  Equipment  Since  1886 


JOHN  BLUE  CO.,  INC. 

Huntsville.  Ala. 
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New  way  to  cut  down  feed  waste 

INSIDE  YOUR  CATTLE! 


Now  you  con  stimulate  better  diges¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  ration  you  feed  to 
cattle —  with  quality  feeds  containing 
ARCADIAN’"  Urea  Feed  Mixture!* 


Cattle  feeding  efficiency  today  centers 
around  the  new  idea  of  balanced  feed¬ 
ing  for  the  bacteria  or  “bugs”  in  each 
animal’s  rumen  or  first  stomach.  For 
these  bacteria  break  down  and  convert 
the  ration  into  nutrients  the  cattle  can 
digest  for  making  low-cost  meat  and 
milk. 

To  operate  the  “fermentation  vat”  in 
the  rumen  at  a  fast  and  efficient  rate, 
these  bacteria  need  protein  and  energy 
to  grow  and  multiply  fast.  They  grow 
faster  if  part  of  the  nitrogen  for  pro¬ 
tein  comes  in  the  quickly-available 
form  of  ARCADIAN  Urea  Feed  Mix¬ 
ture— and  also  if  some  of  the  energy  is 
in  quickly-available  form  such  as  the 
starch  of  grain  or  the  sugar  of  molasses. 

When  you  spark  rumen  activity  by 

balanced  feeding  of  the  rumen  bacteria 
for  faster  growth,  they  do  a  better  job 
of  breaking  down  the  mass  of  feed  in 
the  rumen.  They  break  down  more  of 


the  cellulose  and  other  fiber  in  rough- 
age  and  grain  to  make  it  digestible. 
This  also  releases  more  of  the  nutri¬ 
ents  inside  the  fibrous  cell  walls  of 
most  feedstuffs. 

High-quality  cattle  supplements,  in 

addition  to  feeding  the  rumen  bacteria, 
must  also  supply  other  essentials  for 
the  cattle.  These  include  calcium,  phos¬ 
phorus,  Vitamin  A  and  certain  other 
nutrients,  plus  additional  protein  and 
energy.  The  rumen  fermentation  sup¬ 
plies  the  B-Vitamins.  So  you  can  see 
that  the  heart  of  a  modern  “balanced” 
cattle  supplement  is  quickly-available 
energy  plus  the  quickly-available  source 
of  protein  —  ARCADIAN  Urea  Feed 
Mixture. 

Beef  herds  on  range,  dry  pasture  or 
protein-poor  hay  do  better  when  they 
get  a  balanced  supplement  with  urea. 
ARCADIAN  Urea  Feed  Mixture  not 
only  feeds  the  rumen  bacteria  fast,  but 
is  also  a  highly-concentrated  source  of 


protein.  This  makes  room  in  the  con¬ 
centrate  for  extra  minerals,  vitamins 
and  energy  to  balance  the  roughage,  so 
you  get  better  growth,  better  wintering 
and  a  more  vigorous  calf  crop. 

Feed  lot  cattle,  too,  make  more  efficient 
gains  when  their  ration  includes 
ARCADIAN  Urea  Feed  Mixture  to 
speed  digestion. 

Dairy  cows  need  good  roughage  and 
high-energy  supplements  to  maintain 
high  milk  production  and  to  produce 
strong  calves.  You  can  keep  their  ru¬ 
men  activity  at  top  level  by  using  as 
little  as  5  to  15  pounds  of  ARCADIAN 
Urea  Feed  Mixture  per  ton  of  concen¬ 
trate  as  fed.  You  can  get  Urea  in 
regular  dairy  rations  or  in  mixing  sup¬ 
plements  for  use  with  home-grown 
grains. 

To  get  these  major  benefits,  look  now 
for  high-quality  feeds  and  concentrates 
containing  ARCADIAN  Urea  Feed 
Mixture. 


Experiment  stations  and  farmers  have  proved  that  feeds  containing  urea 
give  you  two  major  benefits:  high-quality  supplements,  and  extra  feed  value 
from  the  entire  ration  including  the  roughage.  See  your  feed  dealer  today 
for  feeds  containing  ARCADIAN  Urea  Feed  Mixture.  Ask  him  also  for 
free  booklets  on  how  it  works, 


Trade-Mark 


NITROGEN  DIVISION,  Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corporation 
P.O.  Box  98,  Ironton,  Ohio.  Telephone:  Ironton  8-4366 
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IRRICiATION  \Si\\  Pay  Off  In  the  Midwest 

Continued  from  fxi^e  48) 


1.  The  water  sourc  e  is  cheeked  to  make 
sure  that  there  is  enough  water  during  the 
season  to  operate  the  system.  As  a  rule, 
the  engineer  w  ill  take  no  responsibility  for 
well  drilling  or  pond  building  though  he 
will  be  a  good  source  of  information 
about  these  matters. 

2.  Aerial  photographs  are  consulted 
and  a  map  of  the  farm  is  made  showing 
the  fields  to  be*  irrigated,  the  source  of 
the  water,  and  the  slope  of  the  land.  This 
last  item  is  neeessaiy  in  figuring  the 
amount  of  pressure  to  push  the  water  to 
the  fields  and  the  amount  of  water  that 
can  be  applied  without  runoff. 

3.  The  crops  to  be  irrigated  arc  then 
considered.  Each  crop  has  its  own  water 
ret|uirements  and  each  affects  the  amount 
of  water  that  can  be  applied  without 
eroding  the  soil.  Corn,  for  e.xample,  is 
usually  watered  at  silking  and  at  tasscling 
time  with  enough  water  to  wet  the  soil 
to  a  depth  of  24  inches  in  heavy  to  me¬ 
dium  soils  and  to  36  inches  in  sandy  soil. 
Tobacco  is  watered  at  transplanting  and 
at  topping  time.  .Alfalfa  is  usually  watered 
after  each  cutting  and  pasture  is  watered 
after  it  has  been  grazed  down  and  the 
animals  moved.  .A  general  rule  is  that  most 
crops  make  their  heaviest  demands  on  soil 
moisture  at  fruiting  time.  The  rate  of 
water  application  will  depend  on  the  soil 
type,  but  a  cultivated  crop  like  corn  can 
take  only  about  half  the  water  that  a 
cover  crop  like  alfalfa  can  absorb  on  the 
same  soil. 

4.  The  soil  type  is  studied  to  determine 
the  amount  of  water  that  can  be  safely 
applied.  This  may  range  from  a  max¬ 
imum  of  two  inches  an  hour  on  well 


trained  people  away  from  the  colleges  and 
training  their  own  men  to  611  the  growing 
demand  of  the  farmers.  I'hey  offer  their 
services  free  as  part  of  the  cost  of  selling 
equipment  and  if  a  fanner  doesn’t  take 
advantage  of  the  service  he  just  isn’t  get¬ 
ting  his  money’s  worth. 

The  Sprinkler  Irrigation  .Association 
says.  “When  an  irrigation  system  is 
planned  by  a  dealer,  he  assumes  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  proper  design  of  the 
system  and  should  issue  a  warranty  stating 
the  performance  expected  for  water  ap¬ 
plication  rate,  capacity,  and  the  rate  of 
coxerage  for  a  spccihc  area  serxing  spe- 
cihe  crops.  Where  the  purchaser  buys  the 
system  piecemeal,  he  absolxes  all  dealers 
of  responsibility  for  the  performance  of 
the  system  as  a  unit.” 

.A  farmer  xvho  is  in  the  market  for  an 
irrigation  syst«-m  xxould  do  xxell  to  get  in 
touch  xvith  the  xarious  dealers  in  his  area 
and  let  them  shoxv  him  plans  and  bids  bn 
the  project.  If  he  doesn’t  happen  to  knoxv 
xvho  the  dealers  are  he  can  6nd  out  by 
xvriting  to  the  Sprinkler  Irrigation  .Associa¬ 
tion.  1028  Connecticut  .Ax  e..  X.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  6.  D.  C..  or  the  .Aluminum  Com¬ 
pany  of  .America,  1 1 20  .Alcoa  Building, 
Pittsburgh  19.  Pennsylxania.  or  to  the  Ir¬ 
rigation  Market  Manager.  Reynolds  Metals 
Co..  2.i00  South  Third  St.,  Louisxille  1, 
Kentucky.  Since  these  txvo  companies 
manufacture  practically  all  the  irrigation 
pipe  in  use  today  they  keep  a  list  of  irri¬ 
gation  equipment  dealers  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  irrigation  engineer  usually  folloxvs 
this  procedure  in  assembling  the  facts  and 
setting  up  the  system; 


THIS  CONTR.APTION  was  thought  up  by  a  coniiiiunist  farm  engineer  in  Rumania. 
The  news  release  says  it  can  be  used  for  spraying  or  for  irrigation.  It  is  mounted 
on  a  crawler  and  apparently  swings  in  a  circle  when  in  operation.  Unanswered  is  the 
question  how  to  keep  it  supplied  with  spray  and  or  water. 


MARLOW  PUMPS  •  RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


y.- 


MARLOW  PUMPS  •  RIDGEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


OVER  400  BUSHELS  OF  POTATOES  PER  ACRE- that’s  the  record  set  by  prac¬ 
tically  every  truck  farm  last  year  in  Suffolk  County.  Long  Island,  during  one  of  the  worst 
droughts  in  history  of  the  area.  Portable  sprinkler  irrigation  was  the  answer  to  double  the 
normal  yield.  With  a  Marlow  Centrifugal  Pump  as  the  heart  of  the  system,  operating  at  high 
efficiency  and  at  low  cost,  both  fields  and  crops  were  kept  green  and  productive  throughout  the 
entire  groiving  season. 


marlows 


do  the  job  better! 


Marlow  Irrigation  Pumps  are  engineered  and  built  specifically  for  sprinkler  irrigation 
service,  that’s  why  Marlows  combine  top  performance  with  economy  and  easy,  trouble- 
free  operation.  Marlow  makes  a  broad  range  of  models  to  meet  every  sprinkler  irrigation 
requirement.  A  wide  choice  of  power  units  is  available,  including  electric  motors,  gas¬ 
oline,  L.P.G.  or  diesel  engines.  See  your  Marlow  dealer  today  or  write  for  Bulletin  SI-53, 


^NATIONAL  RAIN  BIRD  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CORP. 

AZUSA,  CALIFORNIA 

RAINY  SPRINKLER  SALES,  1633  west  lake  st..  peoria  s,  m 


FOR  THE  BEST  IN 

PORTABLE 

IRRIGATION 

...  better  insist  on 


WATER  LINES 

INSTALLED 


Do-it-Yourself  "  with  PLASTCX 


Forecast  local  showers  when  you  want  them,  where  you  want  them,  with 
Rain  Bird  Sprinklers.  They’re  engineered  to  provide  even  distribution  of 
water  at  less  cost,  less  labor,  and  are  famous  the  world  ’round  for  their 
faultless  operation. 

To  stop  erosion,  for  higher  crop  yield,  let  Rain  Bird  solve  your  irrigation 
problems. 

Be  sure  that  the  system  you  buy  meets  the  minimum  requirements 
for  design,  installation  and  performance  of  a  sprinkler  irrigation 
system,  as  approved  by  the  American  Society  of  Agricultural 
Engineers. 

Our  research  and  planning  department  is  at  your 
"  ■  service.  Consult  us  today  without  obligation.  r.  * 


IT  DOESN’T  take  a  circus  strong  man  to 
pick  up  three  lengths  of  main  line  pipe 
and  ssalk  ofT  with  them.  .\Iuminum  pipe 
is  only  one  of  the  ness  developments  which 
are  making  irrigation  a  routine  farm  job. 


drained  sandy  loam  soil  with  a  eoNer  crop 
to  two-tenths  of  an  inch  on  poorly 
drained,  heavy  textured  soil  without  cover. 
The  amount  of  water  a  particular  soil 
will  absorb  must  be  known  to  prevent 
erosion  and  waste  from  runoff. 

■i.  The  distances  to  be  traveled  by  the 
main  line  to  the  fields  and  by  the  lateral 
lines  with  their  splinklers  across  the  fields 
are  then  measured. 

6.  The  direction  of  the  prevailing  wind 
and  its  usual  velocity  is  then  determined. 
Since  the  water  is  spread  through  the  air, 
the  wind  will  affett  the  pattern  of  the 
spray.  The  engineer  will  tiy  to  design  his 
system  so  that  the  wind  eross«‘s  the  lat¬ 
erals,  and  space  his  laterals  to  take  earc 
of  the  change  in  pattern. 

With  this  information,  the  engineer  is 
ready  to  get  out  his  slide  rule  and  (  harts 
and  start  doing  some  careful  paper  work. 
He  will  figure  the  size  of  the  sprinklers  to 
use.  the  amount  of  water  they  will  put  out 
in  gallons  per  minute,  and  the  pattern  of 
the  water  they  throw.  Then  he  will  work 
out  the  spacing  of  th<‘  sprinklers  along 
the  lateral  line  to  give  at  least  a  .50  per 
cent  overlap.  He  them  measures  off  the 
distance  the  lateral  line  may  be  moved 
at  ea(  h  setting  and  still  give  a  40  per  ( ent 
overlap  of  water  between  lines,  so  that 


Patented,  Streamlined 


ro^Doirell 


IRRIGATION 

COUPLINGS! 


Automatic 
pressure  lock 


The  First,  ond  Finest 
Patented  Gasket- 
Coil  Pressure  Lock  Design 

In  this  unique  design,  water  pressure 
provides  a  watertight  seat  automatically 
— at  both  high  or  low  pressures.  No  tools 
required.  No  hooks,  Latches  or  gadgets. 
Faster  and  easier  to  use,  the  McDowell 
Coupling  saves  time  and  money. 

free  Planning  Service! 

Free  Booklett 

-For  Details  —  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY- 


#  y  Use  this  lightweight,  flexible,  corrosion 
proof  pipe  for  drinking  water,  irriga- 
vl  y  tion  or  drainage  lines.  Install  it  your- 
'  self  in  a  jiffy  .  .  .  it’s  marked  and 
measured  every  10  ft.  for  extra 
convenience.  Smooth  surface 
gives  greater  flow,  never  col- 
lects  scale,  lasts  a  lifetime. 
Folder  on  request. 

Ask  for 

PIASTEX^C 

at  your  Hordwore, 

Plumbing  or  Form  Supply 


PI.  Jl  S  YIY 

RIPI  a  iXTRUSION  CO. 
404  Mt.  Varnon  Av*. 
Columbus  3,  Ohio 


Nome _ 

Address. 


no 


THIS  COUPLER 
THESE  VALVES 

CUT  IRRIGATION  COST 

A  coupler  that  givtf  you  moro  tpood,  oote,  oconomy  in 
handling,  operating,  and  maintonanca. 

Valves  that  reduce  flow  resistance  and  completely  elim¬ 
inate  surging. 

Outstanding,  exclusive  new  design  features  of  Hordie  Roin  Con¬ 
trol  Portable  Sprinkler  Irrigation  Systems  moke  water  go  further, 
cost  less.  Strictly  one-man  operated.  All  aluminum  construction. 
No  complicated  ports.  Fits  any  ground.  Entire  system  con  be  dis¬ 
assembled  with  o  single  wrench.  Write  for  complete  data  about 
Hordie  complete  systems,  pipe,  couplers,  valves,  fittings,  pumps, 
sprinkler  heads,  and  Rain  Control  free  engineering  services 
available  from  Hardie  distributors. 


MONEY-SAVING  COUPLER  FEATURES 

Two-bolt  foot  clamp  provides  attachment  of  coupler 
without  punching,  drilling  or  welding  .  .  .  Two-bolt 
ring  clamp  holds  steel  hook, providing  positive  lock  and 
eliminating  slippage  with  resulting  pipe  damage  .  .  . 
No-blow-out  gaskets  automatically  drain.  Easily  coupled 
and  uncoupled  without  walking  to  coupler. 


RainConlrol^ 


HARDIE  iXaUI  (  UUUUi  ?  PORTABLE 
SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS 

OTHER  HARDIE  PRODUCTS 

Air  Blast  Sprayers,  High  and  Low  Pressure  Sprayers,  Ad¬ 
vanced  Row  Crop  Ousters,  Spray  Pumps,  Engines, 
Spray  booms  and  guns.  Spray  hose,  nozxles  and  acces¬ 
sories  used  for  pest  control  in  orchard,  grove  and  field. 


ULTRA  modern! 
VALVE  DESIGN  | 

The  valves  illusiraied  are:  1 — ' 
Riser  valve  to  make  lateral  con- 
neciiuns  to  main  line.  2  —  A  | 
portable  main  line  valve  coup* 
ler.  3 — Valve  openinK  elbow 
used  to  open  and  close  t  and 
2  tOKCther  with  connectinic  ' 
HH  lateral  lines  to  valves.  There  i 
are  many  other  Hardie  Rain  ' 
Control  valves  of  exclusive, 
A  advanced  desiKn  which  pro¬ 
vide  operating  ease  and 
economy.  I 


HARDIE 

PEST  CONTROL  EOUIPMENC 


The  Hardie  Manufacturing  Company 
Hudson,  Michigan 

3825  Sante  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  58,  Calif. 
1435  N.  Vi'.  Northrup  St.,  Porland  9,  Ore. 

Please  send  Q  Rain  (Control  Catalog 
Q  Sprayer  Catalog  Q  Duster  Catalog. 

Name— - 

Address - 


all  parts  of  the  field  arc  covered.  To 
make  these  findings  he  will  ha\e  had  to 
figure  the  nozzle  pressure  and  match  it 
with  the  proper  sprinkler  equipment.  .\t 
this  point  he  will  be  about  ready  to  sit 
back,  resharpen  his  peneil  and  take  a 
deep  breath  before  launehing  into  the 
more  eomplex  part  of  the  job. 

•Sint  e  the  price  of  pipe  goes  up  rapidly 
as  the  diameter  increases,  he  will  determine 
the  smallest  size  for  the  main  line  and 
laterals  which  will  do  the  job.  Here  he 
runs  head  on  into  the  problem  of  friction. 
1  he  smaller  the  pipe  the  greater  the 
friction  and  as  the  friction  of  the  water 
against  the  pipe  goes  up  it  takes  a  bigger 
pump  and  more  horsepower  to  push  the 
water  through.  He  will  consult  many  a 
(hart  that  is  so  criss-crossed  with  refer¬ 
ent  e  lines  and  vectors  that  it  looks  more 
like  material  for  a  plaid  shirt  than  an 
engineering  document,  before  he  comes 
up  with  the  answer  that  will  give  the  least 
expensive  balance  between  pipe  size  and 
pump  cajjaeity. 

In  reeoininending  the  pump  and  the 
power  unit  to  operate  it,  the  engineer  will 
have  to  take  into  consideration  not  only 
pipe  size  but  amount  of  water  to  be 
pumped  each  minute,  the  pressure  to  be 
maintained  at  the  sprinkler  heads,  the  lift 
of  the  water  from  the  well,  and  the  extra 
pressure  it  will  take  to  push  the  water  to 
the  fields  if  they  are  at  a  higher  elevation 
than  the  water  supply. 

Since  the  pump  and  its  power  unit  may 


a/vZe/lL. 

DOES  MORE  WORK  AT  LESS  PAY 

a> 

DEMING  WATER  SYSTEM^ 


Efficiency  and  economy  ore  engineered  into  the 
Deming  Fig.  4963  Convertible  Jet  Water  System 
(pictured  at  left).  Pumps  may  be  installed  either 
over  the  well  or  a  reasonable  distance  away. 
Capacities  range  to  2450  gallons  per  hour. 
Write  for  details. 


The  Deming  Fig.  6700  Submersible  is  the  best  in  its  class.  Entire  pump¬ 
ing  unit  (including  motor)  submerged  in  well  water.  Quiet  operation 
assured.  Capacities  range  to  1500  gallons  per  hour.  Write  for  details. 

. . .  <rW  for  IRRIGATION 

The  complete  Deming  line  of  irrigation  pumps  meets  most  demands  for 
types,  sizes,  and  capacities.  Write  for  free  illustrated  bulletin  No.  800-A. 


The  Mk>st  Complete 
Line  of  Pumps 
for  Farm  and  Home! 


THE  DEMING  COMPANY  •  510  BROADWAY  •  SALEM;  OHIO 
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Pioneer  and  Leader  in  Irrigation  for  oyer  a  half  cenfury 


WADE  ^  RAIN 


Sprinkler  Irrigation 


run  to  a  third  the  cost  of  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem,  the  recommendation  of  a  pump 
is  a  matter  that  can  stand  considerable 
thought,  if  not  downright  fasting  and 
prayer.  Fortunately,  the  pump  manufac¬ 
turers  issue  accurate  data  sheets  on  each 
piece  of  equipment  detailing  its  capacity 
and  efficiency  at  dilTerent  pressure  out¬ 
puts  and  at  different  power  settings. 

Before  his  job  is  done,  the  engineer 
will  set  up  an  operation  schedule  for  the 
system,  giving  the  amount  of  acreage  to 
be  covered  at  each  setting  of  the  laterals, 


Better  than  RAIN! 


Skinner  Sprinkler  irrigation  means  efficient,  effective  irri¬ 
gation.  Water  is  applied  only  vrhen  and  where  needed 
.  .  .  coverage  is  uniform  .  .  .  and  penetration  is  just  right  to 
ossure  maximum  growth. 


The  SKINNER 

5. star 

lorge  Area  Sprinkler  gives  uniform  cov. 
erage  up  to  nearly  three  acres.  The 
Skinner  line  includes  o  complete  ronge 
of  types  and  sizes  engineered  to  meet 
every  irrigotion  need. 


IT  PAYS! 


Formers  ore  assured  of  bigger  and  better  yields  on  all 
types  of  row  crops  with  Skinner  Sprinkler  irrigation.  Dairy 
farmers  and  stockmen  find  that  it  gives  them  lush,  green 
pastures  during  the  dry  season,  increases  milk  production, 
lets  them  pasture  more  cattle  on  the  some  ocreoge. 

^  You,  too,  can  enjoy  the  same  kind  of  profits. 
Write  today  for  complete  information. 

The  SKINNER  IRRIGATION  Company 

200  WATER  STREET,  TROY,  OHIO 


M.\KING  a  new  setting  on  growing  corn  is 
not  as  easy  as  on  a  pasture.  One  Indiana 
farmer  is  staggering  his  corn  and  clover  crop 
strips,  irrigating  both  from  the  clover. 


Abo¥0,  Skinner  Sorin* 
kler>  help  produce 
more  ond  belter  corn. 

Skinner  SprMi* 
kler  irrigotion  hot  in- 
creoted  mllV^rodwctien 
of  this  Herd. 


the  amount  of  water  to  be  applied  at  a 
setting,  the  length  of  time  each  setting 
should  be  allowed  to  run,  and  the  sched¬ 
ule  for  covering  the  crop.  He  will  also  be 
in  a  position  to  work  out  the  cost  of 
operation,  which  will  depend  on  the  size 
of  the  power  unit  needed  and  the  labor 
costs  involved  in  moving  laterals. 


Operating  the  System 

Getting  the  most  out  of  an  irrigation 
system  is  a  matter  of  adjusting  its  use  to 
the  soil  and  to  the  crops  grown.  Each 
type  of  soil  has  a  different  water  holding 
capacity,  a  different  rate  at  which  it  will 
absorb  water,  and  a  different  stage  at 
which  water  is  a\ailable  to  plants.  Heav’y, 
clay  soils,  for  example,  take  in  water 
slowly  and  hold  onto  it  tenaciously.  Plants 
reach  their  wilting  point — the  point  at 
which  there  is  no  more  soil  moisture 
available  to  them — while  the  clay  soil  still 
contains  35  per  cent  moisture.  Light, 
sandy  soil,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  in 
moisture  freely  and  gives  it  up  easily. 
Sandy  soil  will  hold  but  20  per  cent 
moisture  when  plants  reach  the  wilting 
point. 

The  object  of  irrigation  is  to  keep  the 
soil  moisture  somewhere  between  the  wilt¬ 
ing  point  and  the  saturation  point.  To 
accomplish  this  requires  a  nice  judgment 
of  the  soil  moisture  and  the  amount  of 
water  to  apply.  Electrical  moisture  test¬ 
ing  devices  such  as  the  one  designed  by 
John  Bouyoucos,  Professor  at  the  Mich¬ 
igan  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 


Use  Coupon  for  Free 

"Farm-Facts"  INFORMATION  FORM 

Boost  yields,  ond  of  the  same  time  lower  crop  pro¬ 
duction  costs  with  WAOE^RAIN.  The  most  profitable 
sprinkler  irrigation  layout  for  your  farm  and  crops 
requires  ADVANCE  PLANNING,  and  WADE*RAIN's 
“FARAA- FACTS'*  mokes  it  easy  .  .  .  sure  I  Mail  coupon 
for  your  Free  Copy  —  contains  scaled  diagram  form 
&  valuable  pages  on  Water  Storage  Capacity  of  soils. 


FITS  YOUR  FARM 

THREE  fosi,  easy-to-hondle  WADE*RAIN 
systems  for  moving  Lateral  Lines.  Choase 
WADE* RAIN  and  you  choose  the  best  for 
your  crops  and  land  cantaurs. 

Moves  Lateral  Lina  with 
*■»*  ^owar  Unit. 


Your  tractor  moves  com¬ 
plete  Lateral  in  one  pull. 


1919  N.W.  Thurman  St.,  Portland  9,  Ore. 
Please  tend  me  "FARM-FACTS"  Information 
Form  and  lllusiroted  literature  on; 

□  WAOE*RAIN  SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION 
T  □  POWER-ROLL  □  POWER-PULL 

■^Nome  . 

Rt.  A  Rex . 

City .  State _ 


e  Self- 
locking 
•  Self- 
f  Draining. 


Our  Field  Technician  will  be  glad  to 
call  at  your  farm  to  help  you  Man. 


PACE  SBUERS 


Gorman-Rupp  pumps  ore  always  a  step  ahead  of  the 
field  with  new  developments  and  improvements. 

No  other  pump  gives  you  all  these  "Firsts": 

First  with  —  Shaft  seal  imder  suction,  virtually  ending 
seal  foiliires  in  the  field. 

First  with  —  Suction  and  discharge  on  horizontal  plane, 
simplifies  hookup. 

First  with  —  Long-life  check  valve,  with  positive  lever 
control  on  larger  models. 

First  with  —  Removable  end  plate,  for  quick  access 
into  pump  without  breaking  connections. 

First  with  —  Renewable  wear  ring,  surrounding  im¬ 
peller  eye. 

First  with  —  Large  dnun-type  fuel  tank,  3  times  usual 
size,  for  long,  unattended  operation. 

First  with  —  Overall  operational  safety  —  each  Gor¬ 
man  -  Rupp  unit  has  adequate  protectionol  controls. 
Standard. 

First  and  Always  with  —  Engineered  units  —  pump 
designed  for  best  operational  efficien<^  at  encpne's  best 
range.  , 

With  these  and  other  features,  Gorman-Rupp  provides 
complete  irrigation  pump  packages:  pump,  engine, 
exhaust  priming  device,  strainer  —  ready  to  go  to  work. 

Write  us  for  bulletins 


Model  6201 
2Va"  Pump 


GORMAN-RUPP  ORIGINATES  —  OTHERS  IMITATE 


Model  54A-VG4D 
4"  Pump 


Model  612L 
12"  Pump 


co**'" 

ple'e  avalVaW*:" 

pump*  %v/cted 

asolme 
i  pound* 

i  ““rnde  'o 

I  7S  ;25  P°'“’ 

V  ° 

I 


Model  S5A-IND16A 
6"  Pump 


Model  55M-IND-20A 
6"  Pump 


PASTURE  IRRIGATION  AT  MALABAR  FARM 
HOME  OF  LOUIS  BROMFIELD 


s»>- 


Here’s  what  Carl  Boehmke,  Rushford,  Minn 
found  when  he  MODERNIZED  with  a 


I  save  time  and  steps  every 
day  in  feeding  and  milking 


MILKING  MACHINE  DIVISION 

NATIONAL  COOPERATIVCS,  INC. 


moisture  and  you  won’t  have  to  irrigate 
for  a  while. 

The  danger  signs  that  too  much  water  is 
being  put  on  the  land  are  puddling  and 
run-off. 

Tied  in  with  irrigation  is  the  problem 
of  drainage.  One  agronomist  has  said.  “If 
a  field  doesn’t  have  good  drainage  you 
shouldn’t  irrigate.  I  knew  a  potato  raiser 
who  was  irrigating  a  crop  on  poorly 
drained  land — too  poor  for  potatoes  in 
the  first  place.  A  couple  of  days  after  he 
had  given  the  field  a  good  slug  of  water 
he  got  a  nice  rain  and  lost  the  whole 
crop.  If  drainage  is  a  problem  on  the 
land.  I’d  say  that  the  farmer  should  solve 
this  problem  first  before  he  starts  thinking 
of  irrigation.” 

.Another  point  that  most  old  hands  at 
irrigation  bring  up  is  the  matter  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  fertilizer  application.  On 
most  farnis  water  has  limited  the  amount 
of  a  crop  that  can  be  grown  and  the 
farmer  has  applied  the  amount  of  fertilizer 
the  thirsty  crop  could  use.  Removing  this 
water  limitation,  he  will  have  to  think  in 
terms  of  increasing  his  fertilizer  applica¬ 
tion  by  about  50  to  100  per  cent.  Some 
of  this  fertilizer  can  be  applied  through 
the  irrigation  system  itself,  using  one  of  the 
new  liquid  fertilizers  developed  for  this 
purpose.  The  plant  foods  are  measured 
exactly  for  the  area  covered  by  the  laterals 
and  fed  into  the  system  through  a  special 
intake  attachment  at  the  water  supply. 
Fertilizer  is  usually  put  through  the  pipes 


Lansing,  Michigan,  can  lx‘  used  to  give  an 
accurate  soil-moisture  n-ading.  .An  experi¬ 
enced  farmer,  however,  will  be  able  to 
make  a  fairly  accurate  judgment  by  the 
look  and  feel  of  the  soil. 

.A  rough  test  suggested  by  C.  H.  Diebold, 
of  the  Soil  Consenation  Senice,  is  to 
spade  up  a  bit  of  earth  from  12  to  14 
inches  below  the  surface  and  tn.’  to  sejueeze 
it  into  a  ball — squeezing  it  about  as  hard 
as  you  would  on  a  hard-milking  cow.  If 
the  soil  won’t  form  a  ball  after  three  or 
four  squeezes,  it  has  less  than  a  fourth  as 
much  readily  a\ailable  moisture  as  it 
would  have  at  field  capacity  and  should 
be  irrigated.  If  a  ball  is  formed,  the  soil 
has  at  least  one-fourth  capacity.  Now  toss 
the  ball  about  a  foot  into  the  air  and  catch 
it.  If  it  breaks  and  crumbles  after  five 
such  tosses,  the  soil  contains  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  the  readily  available 
moisture  it  will  have  at  field  capacity — 
this  is  the  best  time  to  irrigate.  If  the  ball 
holds  fiirnly  together  after  five  tosses,  there 
is  more  than  one-half  readilv  available 


"lALANCEO  MPE"  mtani  fasttr 
— «Asi«r  pip*  moving  in  fh*  fitid.  Sc* 
hew  *«ty  «  30*  or  40'  length  of  pip*  b«l< 
«nc*i  with  th*  rii*r  in  th*  c*nt*r. 

KAIMWAY’S  NEW  “TWIN 
COUPLERS"  can  uv*  you  tim*  and 
monay.  Invattigat*  that*  naw  all  alum¬ 
inum  ceuplars  with  axtra  wid*  pant  and 
quick  draining  faaturas. 


BINDERS  FOR  YOUR  COPIES 
OF  THE  FARM  QUARTERLY 

These  sturdy  leather  binders  have  "The  Farm  Quar¬ 
terly"  stam.ped  in  gold  on  the  front  cover  and  back- 
Done.  Eacn  b-nde'  nolds  a  yea' s  ccoies.  Will  keeo 
your  cop'es  dean  and  att'active  for  your  bookshelf 
O'  'eao  no  rable.  S3. 00  each. 

A  limited  numoer  of  attractive  buckram  bound  vol¬ 
umes  containing  all  four  issues  for  1948  1950  1951, 

1952  and  1953  available  at  S8.00  each. 

Send  your  order  ond  check  to:  Form  Quarterly, 
22  East  12th  Street,  Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 


•  “2  men  milk  4  cows  while  preparing  4 
more. 

*  “Cows  get  more  eating  time  without  slow* 
ing  milking  time. 

•  “Semi-Automatic  Feeding  Convenience  is 
wonderful. 

•  “Cuts  labor  time  and  costs  way  down. 

*  “Filter  milk  In-Line  saves  an  operation. 

*  “In-Place  mechanical  washing  is  a  great 
time  saver,  produces  lower-bacteria  milk.” 


Walk-Thru  sanitary 

PIPELINE  MILKING  SYSTEM 


Famous  UNIVERSAL 
Calf  Nose 
Equipment 

Exclusive  Calf-Nose  infla¬ 
tion  patented  off-center 
opening  prevents  creeping 
and  milk  lock;  saves  strip¬ 
ping  time. 


Plan  Your  Own  Milking  Parlor! 

Universal  offers  a  handy  new  "Milking 
Parlor  Planning  Kit"  for  use  in  arranging 
your  own  layout. 

It’s  FREE!  Write  today  for  your  copy, 
or  ask  your  Universal  dealer. 


504  First  Avaaua,  Albert  Lao,  Mina, 
franchas  at:  Waukesha,  Wis.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


at  the  beginning  of  a  setting  so  that  the 
water  will  have  a  chance  to  wash  the 
corrosive  solution  from  the  pump,  pipes 
and  sprinklers  before  shutting  down  for  a 
move. 

Costs 

Since  each  system  must  be  tailored  to  fit 
the  farm  it  serves,  the  cost  of  equipment 
\aries  rather  widely,  running  from  $45  to 
$200  an  acre.  At  first  glance  this  may 
seem  like  a  confusing  spread,  but  let’s 
look  at  the  problem  as  one  New  York 
dairvman  faced  it.  He  had  one  20  acre 
rectangular  field  1320  feet  long  by  660 
feet  wide  with  a  good  stream  running 
down  the  long  side,  an  ideal  set-up  for 
irrigating  a  pasture  to  use  in  mid-summer 
to  take  the  place  of  the  silage  he  had 
been  feeding  when  his  pastures  dried  up. 
The  stream,  in  effect,  was  his  main  line 


Hm!  MOULTON'S 

'tvUtttU  IRRIGATION  SYSTEM 


Own  a  larger  farm  without  purchasing 
more  land!  Install  a  Moulton  System  — 
your  yield  and  profits  will  increase  com¬ 
parable  to  larger  farms  not  benefiting 
from  irrigation. 

Moulton  Systems  offer  you  all  modern 
labor-saving  features.  Quick-couplers 
and  aluminum  pipes  combine  with 
Moulton’s  new  "Kwik-Kupler”  wheel 
assemblies  to  make  Moulton  Systems 
completely  portable  and  adaptable  to 
all  field  conditions. 


Moulton  Systems  —  always  highly  portable — ore 
now  completely  portablel  New  wheel  assemblies 
permit  moving  the  Moulton  System  over  normal 
terrain  in  %  the  time  it  takes  to  dismantle  and 
move.  No  uncoupling  necessary*  Moulton's  new 
wheel  assemblies  provide  flexibility  for  short  turns 
even  on  rough  or  rolling  terrain. 


Field  experience  shews  that  a  trader  can  pull 
over  %-mile  ef  l^ulton  pipes  —  conspletely 

- coupled — Ming  the  new  "Kwik-Kupler" 

wheel  assemblies.  When  manual  re¬ 
location  is  necessary  because  of  field 
obstructions  . .  .  remember  Moulton  Sys¬ 
tems  ore  equipped  with  two  handles  on 
each  pipe  length  for  hondlmg  ease! 


IF  IRRIG.\TION  water  conies  from  a  lake  or 
pond  the  pump  installation  can  be  permanent. 


That  s  good  thinking  on  your  port!  Chances  ore 
on  irrigation  system  will  pay  off  for  you  as  it  has 
thousands  of  others.  And  if  you  don't  hove  a  water 
system  now,  let  us  show  you  how  one  pays  for  itself 
— usually  in  6  months.  Or  perhaps  you  wont  o 
larger  water  system — with  plenty  of  water — plenty 
of  pressure  for  your  expanded  operations.  In 
either  case,  you  ore  looking  for  helpful  information 
that  will  guide  you  to  the  wisest  choice  in  the 
selection  of  o  pump  for  your  irrigation  system — 
o  water  system  for  your  home  ond  form.  Then  by 
oil  means,  see  what  Barnes  has  to  offer!  Moil  the 
coupon  below  checking  your  interest.  Signed, 
tucked  into  on  envelope,  and  mailed  today — it  may 
save  you  hundreds  of  dollars. 


Barnes 
Submersible 
Water  Systems 

For  Well-l>«pthH 
to  52U  Ft. 


and  all  he  needed  was  a  pumping  unit, 
a  short,  60  foot  section  of  main  line  to 
reach  the  field,  and  one  660  foot  lateral 
with  1 1  sprinklers  on  it.  Each  sprinkler 
covered  a  strip  of  land  60  feet  wide  and 
poured  on  2  inches  of  water  in  5  hours. 
When  one  setting  had  been  watered  he 
moved  pump  and  line  60  feet  down  the 
stream  and  continued  watering.  He  could 
do  the  whole  job  with  a  165  gallon  per 
minute  capacity  pump  and  a  12  horse¬ 
power  engine-pump  unit  which  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $550.  His  pipe,  sprin¬ 
klers,  and  fittings  cost  $1257. 

This  same  farmer  also  figured  his  irri¬ 
gation  costs  for  a  20  acre  back  field  that 
lay  some  400  yards  from  the  stream  and 
at  a  100  foot  higher  elevation.  His  first 
item  of  added  cost  was  for  1840  feet  of 
main  line.  To  push  the  water  up  to  this 
field  he  had  to  use  a  36  horsepower 
pumping  unit  which  cost  $850  and  his 
pipe  bill  would  have  been  $3388.00.  “I 


BQrrtdi  Packa9«d  Lint 
of  Snollow«  Dt«p, 
Wtll  Convortibit 
Jot  Wator  Systoms 

<  aparltifH  up  to 
840  Ci.r.H. 


Bornts  Univorsol 
(Pulloy)  Drivt 
Pump 

.Sur.  on  •—  niAcharoe 
1  to  8  Ins. 


THE  BARNES  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Barnat  CanTrifuool  Pump 

Either  Fin*>oline. 
or  FliH'iric  hrlve 


Monsfield,  Ohio 


Barnes  Manufacturinc  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

IMe.'i'^e  '•end.  at  no  co'«t.  information  on  the  things 
I’ve  checke<l: 


(  1  Barne'i  Tractor  Mounted  (P.T.O.  Driven)  Irrigation 

rump'i 

(  )  Barne*  Trailer  Mounted  IP  T.O.  Driven)  Irrigation 

Pumps 

{  >  Barne-  I'niversal  Drive  (IHilIey)  Irrigation  Pumps 

(  )  Barnes  Knttme  Driven  and  Electrically  Driven  Ir* 

rigation  Pump'* 

(  )  Barnes  .’shallow-Well  Water  Systems 

(  )  Barne'v  I>eep  \Vell  Water  Systems 


Bnmei  Multi-Stoge 
Woter  Systems 

(  NparltleH  up  to 
G.P.H. 


Barnes  Trailar 
Mounted,  P.T.O. 
Drivon  Pump 


.XDDKES.S 


Eaiy  to  connoct  pipe.  Push  ends  together 
and  they  lock.  Moke  water  tight  seal. 


Improve  quality  and  yield  any  year.  Vi'ater 
an  acre  or  a  square  mile  quickly  and  easily 
with  OK  Champion  Sprinkler  Irrigation — 
the  "Quality  and  Pioneer  Line.”  Quick  con- 
neaing,  water-tight  couplings.  Couple  and 
uncouple  pipe  from  standing  position — no 
stooping.  Entire  system  quickly  repays  cost. 
Makes  extra  profit  for  years. 


S*nd  for  FREE  Grculor — Champion  Corporation,  4791  Shoffiold  Avo.,  Hammond,  Ind. 


OK  CHAMPION  Irrigation  Systems  '"Tree“ 


FARM  ACCOUNTING  SERVICE 

With  Lilling  farm  prices  and  rising  costs  you 
cannot  profitablv  operate  your  farm  without  a 
complete  farm  accounting  ser\ice. 

FARM  RECORD  CONTROL 

.\s  important  as  farm  accounting  it  is  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  farm  owner.  Write  us  for  full 
details  of  our  services  which  are  being  used  by 
successful  farmers  evcrsw’herc. 

HOEFT  FARM  ACCOUNTING  SERVICE 

6644A  Hillside  Lone  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin 


BEAUTIFY  YOUR  FARM  OR  ESTATE 
WITH  ORNAMENTAL  BIRDS 

For  almost  o  half  century,  we  hove  been 
supplying  Swans,  Wild  Ducks,  Wild  Geese, 
Peofowl,  Cranes,  Pheasants,  and  ather  beauti¬ 
ful  and  exotic  birds  throughout  the  world. 
Write  for  latest  prices. 

Mackensen  Bird  Farm 
Yardley,  Pa. 

Breeders  Importers,  Exporters 
of  birds  since  1904 


BE  WEATHER  INDEPENDENT 


1 


start  NOW 

TO  PLAN 


Your 


IRRIGATION 

SYSTEM 

around  the 

PRICELESS  PROTECTION 

of  Oependeble 

PEERLESS 
PUMPS 


END  SUCTION 
TYPE  PUMPS 
FOR  ENGINE  OR 
ELECTRIC  DRIVES 


Buy  from  the  COMPLITI  LINK 

Pump  and  engine  units  for 
overhead  irrigation  systems 
Horixontal  and  vertical 
irrigation  pumps;  all  types 
^  Self-priming  horixontal  pumps 
Deep  well  turbine  pumps 

ALL  CAPACITIES,  SIZES,  HEADS  &  HP 

Write  today  for  literature  on  type  you  require 


for  furrow  or  sprinkler  irrigation!  ■ 

The  photo  above  shows  how  easy  it  is  j 
to  adapt  a  Peerless  horizontal  end  sue-  | 
tion  pump  to  tractor  power  uke-o£f  to  | 
pump  water  from  ditches,  ponds,  lakes  j 
and  other  surface  sources.  It’s  econom-  | 

ical  to  buy  and  built  for  bard  irrigation  | 
service.  Sizes:  from  to  150  hp.  Capaci-  | 
ties:  from  10  to  5500  gpm.  Heads:  up  | 
to  160  feet.  Drives:  electric  or  sution-  j 
ary  engine.  | 

MAIL  COUPOlf  FOR  FREE  BULLETINS  j 


PEEILESS  PUMP  DIVISION 

Food  Machinery  and  Chemical  Corporation 

ZOOS  Norlhwettem  Ave.,  Indionopolic,  Ind. 

Ol;  301  Weft  Ave.  Z6,  lot  Angelet  31,  Calif. 

Check  bulletin  desired; 

G  Overhead  Sprinkler  Irrigation  Units 
G  Irrigation  Pumps  G  Household  Water  Systems 
G  Self-Priming  Pumps  G  Deep  Well  Turbine  Pumps 
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TOWN _ STATE _ 
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figure  that  I  could  even  irrigate  oats 
profitably  on  the  lower  field,”  he  said, 
“but  if  I  were  to  put  in  a  system  to  water 
the  back  patch  only  a  real  high  return 
truck  crop  would  make  it  worth  while.” 

Tom  Pottenger.  mentioned  earlier,  was 
able  to  hit  close  to  the  lowest  per  acre 
price  wht'n  he  bought  his  system.  He  had 
two  big  points  in  his  favor.  In  the  first 
place  he  has  the  river  at  one  end  of  the 
faiTn  and  a  shallow,  high  producing  well 
at  the  other,  which  cuts  down  on  the 
length  of  main  line  he  needs  to  reach  any 
part  of  the  area.  His  second  big  advan¬ 
tage  is  that  in  raising  sweet  corn  for  the 
market  he  starts  planting  as  early  in  .April 
as  the  weather  permits  and  continues 
planting  at  weekly  intervals  until  July. 
With  such  a  system  he  has  part  of  his 
crop  harxested  before  the  last  planting 
has  sent  up  its  first  leaves.  So  only  about 
40  acres  of  the  crop  is  making  peak  de¬ 
mands  on  his  irrigation  system  at  any  one 
time. 

Late  last  fall,  after  living  through  a 
drought  which  cut  his  corn  yield  by  40 
per  cent,  Pottenger  called  in  an  agron¬ 
omist  and  an  irrigation  engineer  from 
Ohio  State  L'niversity  to  advise  him  on 
the  possibilities  of  irrigating  the  farm. 
They  found  that  the  sandy,  well  drained 
soil  and  abundant  water  supply  made  the 
place  practically  ideal  for  supplemental 
irrigation.  He  next  drilled  a  test  well  at 
the  proposed  site  of  the  irrigation  well 
and  found  plenty  of  water  in  the  thick 
gravel  beds  which  lie  from  15  to  50  feet 
below  his  land.  By  this  time  he  was  ready 
to  talk  business,  and  invited  several  dis¬ 
tributers  of  irrigation  equipment  to  send 
their  engineers  to  the  farm,  plan  the 
operation,  and  make  a  bid  on  the  job. 

With  each  engineer  he  went  over  the 
whole  problem  from  water  supply  to  the 
time  and  man-power  it  takes  to  move  a 
lateral  (in  his  case  they  all  agreed  it 
would  take  two  high-sehool  boys  about 
45  minutes  to  move  a  1400-foot  lateral 
to  a  new  setting).  He  compared  their 
equipment  and  asked  them  every  question 
that  a  careful  farmer  could  dream  up. 

In  the  end,  he  wound  up  with  an  ‘in¬ 
tensive  course  in  irrigation  engineering 
from  some  of  the  top  men  in  the  field  and 
an  order  for  a  system  which  consisted  of 
a  mobile  pump  powered  by  a  50  horse¬ 
power  industrial  gasoline  engine  which 
can  handily  turn  out  the  500  gallons  a 
minute  needed;  1060  feet  of  six  inch 
main  line;  480  feet  of  five  inch  line  which 
can  be  used  at  one  point  to  extend  the 
main  line  and  at  another  to  lengthen  the 
laterals;  1380  feet  of  four  inch  lateral 
line:  and  24  sprinkler  heads  along  with 
the  reducers,  adapters,  tees,  plugs,  elbows, 
nipples,  and  other  hardware  needed  to 
complete  the  system.  He  also  wound  up 
with  a  bill  for  $5,950. 

“In  normal  years,”  Pottenger  said, 
“We’ll  put  an  inch  and  a  half  of  water 
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on  the  corn  twice,  at  silking  and  tass“hng 
time.  If  we  run  into  a  dry  spell  like  last 
vear  we’ll  water  every  eight  days  after 
any  one  inch  rain.  The  sprinklers  will 
be  set  at  sixty  foot  intervals  along  the  line 
and  we’ll  move  the  line  eighty  feet  down 
the  main  for  each  setting.  Each  setting 
will  water  a  little  over  an  acre  and  a  half, 
so.  with  three  moves  a  day,  we  should 
be  able  to  put  water  on  five  acres  a  day 
without  having  to  go  into  night  irriga¬ 
tion.” 


Returns 

“\Vc  expect  that  in  normal  years  the 
irrigation  system  will  pay  for  itself  in 
three  or  four  seasons.”  Pottenger  con¬ 
tinued.  “In  the  first  place  we  believe  we 
will  be  able  to  average  twelve  to  fourteen 
hundred  dozen  ears  to  the  acre  with  irri¬ 
gation  where,  without  it,  we  have  been 
shooting  for  a  thousand  dozen,  like  field 
corn  men  shoot  at  a  hundred  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Then  we  should  be  able  to  get 
on  the  market  a  week  earlier,  which 
means  a  lot  when  you  realize  that  corn  is 
selling  for  about  twice  as  much  then  as  it 
is  later  in  the  season.  And  finally,  we  plan 
to  follow  the  corn  with  summer  and  fall 
planted  alfalfa  and  give  it  enough  water 
so  that  we’ll  be  able  to  take  five  or  six 
tons  an  acre  off  it  the  next  year.  Of  course 
we  may  not  get  the  forty  dollars  a  ton  they 
were  paying  for  hay  out  our  way  last  win¬ 
ter.  but  there’s  always  been  a  pretty  good 
market  for  it  and  we  may  increase  the 
number  of  feeder  lambs  we  handle  and 
feed  it  out  ourselves.” 

Pottengcr’s  hope  to  increase  his  corn 
yield  by  20  to  30  per  cent  seems  well 
within  the  realm  of  possibility  when  com¬ 
pared  to  the  actual  increase  due  to  irriga¬ 
tion  made  on  the  J.  Alvin  Hardin  fann 
near  Knightslown,  Indiana.  Hardin,  who 
is  a  banker,  works  closely  with  his  tenant, 
John  Lansinger,  in  keeping  careful  records 
on  his  irrigation  project.  In  1952,  which 
was  a  dry  year  in  that  area,  he  made  127 
to  137  bushels  to  the  acre  on  16  acres  of 
irrigated  field  corn  as  compared  to  42 
bushels  on  unirrigated  land.  To  make  this 
yield  he  put  on  5.8  inches  of  water  and 
burned  up  375  gallons  of  gasoline  to  op¬ 
erate  the  pump. 

“This  last  year,”  Hardin  said,  “we  in¬ 
creased  our  irrigated  acreage  to  twenty- 
two  acres  of  corn  and  eight  acres  of  pas¬ 
ture*.  We  put  on  around  two  inches  of 
water  at  tasseling  time,  two  and  a  half 
inches  two  weeks  later,  and  another  two 
inches  during  the  .August  dry  spell.  We 
were  also  trying  out  a  number  of  different 
hybrids  and  found  that  our  yields  ranged 
from  a  hundred  and  sixty-si.x  bushels  to 
the  acre  down  to  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
four.  This  was  a  pretty  good  corn  y«‘ar 
around  here.  Our  non-irrigated  corn  ran 
a  hundred  and  two  bushels.  The  point  I 
want  to  make  is  that  even  during  good 


FOR  PIAKNED  PRODUCTION  AH  YEAR 


While  winter’s  still  here,  find  out  ^lll  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  planned  production  with  portable 
sprinkler  irrigation  on  your  feUTn.  Come 
Spring,  come  Summer,  be  prepared  for  all 
kinds  of  weather  with  “push  button  rain.” 
Your  portable  sprinkler  irrigation  system 
will  bring  you  earlier  crops  .  .  .  increased 
yields  .  .  .  crops  that  grade  higher,  too.  Even 
if  there  is  “normal”  rainfall.  And  if  a  drought 
should  come,  planned  production  with  your 
portable  sprinkler  irrigation  system  will 
make  the  difference  between  a  loss  or  a  profit. 

Don’t  delay  imtil  rainless  days  come  and 
everyone  else  wants  irrigation  pipe,  too. 
There  may  not  be  enough  to  go  eu'ound.  Order 
now  while  supplies  are  available. 

Remember— strong,  lightweight,  rustproof 
Reynolds  Aluminum  Irrigation  Pipe  is  the 
lifeline  of  your  portable  sprinkler  irrigation 
system.  It’s  light  .  .  .  you  can  move  it  alone. 
It’s  durable  .  .  .  you  can  maintain  it  alone. 

Consult  your  local,  experienced  irrigation 
equipment  dealer  who  handles  Reynolds 
Aluminum  Irrigation  Pipe.  He  will  plan  a 
portable  sprinkler  irrigation  system  that  is 
best  for  your  needs.  It’s  the  best  “crop  insur¬ 
ance”  your  money  can  buy. 

MNittr  K  UM  SniMia  IMIUTWII  UnCUTM 


REYNOLDS  ALUMINUM 


RiYNOlDS  MfTALS  COMFANY,  257t  S.  Third  Si.,  LeuisviR*  1,  Ky. 

send  "Mere  Inceme  Fer  Acre”,  yeiir  new 
illiMirated  heeUel  en  the  e|»plice*ieM  end  '* 

edventages  ef  perteMe  •prinUer  itrigelien.  I  ^ 
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SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION 
UPS  TOBACCO  YIELD 
500  POUNDS  PER  ACRE 

Better  quality  leaf 
brings  him  higher  prices,  too 
— says  grower 


Lancaster,  Po.— Striking  proof  of  the 
benefits  of  lightweight,  portable  irri¬ 
gation  systems  is  shown  in  the  picture 
at  right.  Displaying  the  significant 
difference  between  tobacco  grown  on 
irrigated  and  nonirrigated  acreage  is 
grower  Rudy  R.  Landis  of  Lititz 
Pike.  Mr.  Landis  raised  his  crop  on 
nearby  Buckwalter  Farm. 

As  Landis  explains  it,  sprinkler 
irrigation  through  Alcoa  Aluminum 
Pipe  was  used  on  a  six-acre  planting 
of  cigar  tobacco.  Adjoining  acreage 
was  also  planted  to  tobacco  but  was 
given  no  supplementary  irrigation, 
thus  allowing  an  accurate  comparison. 

“We  not  only  got  a  substantial 
increase  in  yield  from  the  irrigated 
acreage,  but  also  in  quality”,  Landis 
states.  “The  irrigated  leaf  was  longer, 
had  better  body  the  shank  and 
matured  earlier,  gi\ing  us  the  benefit 
of  extra  curing  time.  Our  actual 
yield  was  about  500  pounds  more 
per  acre  on  the  irrigated  land,  and 
the  tobacco  itself  brought  ten  cents 
more  per  pound.”  •• 


Whatever  your  crop  is. 
Wherever  your  State, 
To  add  to  your  profit. 
Just  irrigate. 


Sprinkler  irrigated  tobacco  at  left  brought  ten  cents  more 
per  pound  than  nonirrigated  leaf  at  right. 


Tempered  Aluminum  Alloy  Fits 

Alcoa  Pipe  for  Rough  Service 

Backbone  for  the  most  reliable  sprinkler 
system  is  Alcoa  Aluminum  Pipe.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  exhaustive  tests,  it  is  made 
from  a  superior,  heat-treated  alloy  that 
withstands  rough  and  continued  usage.  It 
needs  no  painting.  Only  one  third  the 
weight  of  comparable  steel  pipe,  it  has  a 
smooth  inner  surface  that  assures  free- 
flowing  performance  at  minimum  pump¬ 
ing  pressures.  Available  through  leading 
systems  dealers.  Alcoa  Aluminum  Irriga¬ 
tion  Pipe  comes  in  diameters  to  suit 
individual  system  requirements.  To 
identify  pipe  made  to  these  rigid  specifi¬ 
cations,  look  for  the  blue  and  yellow 
Alcoa  label  on  the  pipe  you  buy. 


MMihir  If 

SPlINKLER  IRRISATION  ASSOCUTION 


ALCOA 

ALUMINUM 


-ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 


2137-C  ALCOA  BUILDING,  PinSBURGH  19.  PENNSYLVANIA 
Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  Pipelines  to  Profit. 
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years  irrigation  paid  us  at  the  rate  of 
about  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre. 

“W’e  also  irrigated  eight  acres  of  alfalfa, 
giving  it  two  inches  of  water  after  the 
first  cutting  and  two  and  a  half  int  lies  a 
couple  of  weeks  later.  We  got  four  cut¬ 
tings  instead  of  the  three  on  the  unirri¬ 
gated  alfalfa  with  an  increased  yield  of 
seventy-four  per  cent  after  the  first  cut¬ 
ting. 

“In  figuring  our  costs  we  find  that  we 
pumped  about  six  and  a  half  inches  of 
water  on  each  acre  for  a  total  of  over  fi\f 
million  gallons.  'I'he  cost  of  labor,  gasoline 
and  depreciation — I  depreciate  equipment 
at  the  rate  of  ten  per  ct  nt  a  year:  that 
way  I  get  some  of  it  back  in  taxes — ran 
right  around  $30  an  acre  or  around  $4.60 
for  each  inch  of  water.  \\  hen  you  com¬ 
pare  the  results  wc’\e  had  in  a  good  year 
with  what  we’ve  had  in  the  had  years,  all 
I  can  say  is  that  as  a  banker  I  don’t  know 
of  a  better  way  to  get  that  much  return  on 
your  investment.” 


PLAN 

NOW 


for 


LARGER  YIELDS 

per  acre  withy 
less  work 
and  wafer 


NEXT  SUMMER  you  can  have  plenty  of 
water  where  and  when  you  need  it 
with  an  AMES  ROTO-RAIN  revolving 
sprinkler  system.  Your  laterals  are 
moved  in  a  matter  of  minutes,  because 
the  Ames  ABC  Couplers  are  locked  and 
sealed  by  water  pressure.  No  hooks 
or  latches  .  .  .  easiest  handling  pipe 
ever  developed. 


Your  Ames  dealer  has  portable  equip¬ 
ment  for  all  watering  methods:  sprinkle, 
furrow  and  flood.  Without  cost  he  will 
engineer  a  low  cost  Ames  system  to 
meet  your  needs.  See  him  NOW,  or 
mail  this  handy  coupon  . . . 


PORTABLE 

IRRIGATION 

EQUIPMENT 


Just  mail  this  coupon  with  your  name  and  | 
address  to  nearest  Ames  Plant  for  helpful  ■ 
free  folders  on:  | 

□  Roto-Rain  Revolving  Sprinkler  Systems  ! 

□  Perf-O-Rain  Low  Pressure  Sprinkler  Pipe  i 

□  Gated  Pipe  for  Controlled  Furrow  | 

Watering  ! 

□  Lo-Head  Surface  Pipe  for  Flooding  • 

Q  Tow-A-Line  and  Wheel-O-Rain  j 

UI.R.flmESCO.  I 

Eiiobnikcd  1910  I 

ISO  Hooper  St.,  Son  Francisco  7,  Calif.  I 
3905  East  Broadway,  Tampa  5,  Florida  I 
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IS  NOU  THE  TIME  TO  START 
IN  SHEEP 

{Continued  from  pane  70) 

called  mutton  breeds,  around  75  per  cent 
of  the  income  is  from  meat.  This  type  is 
tvpical  on  farms  of  the  central  states. 
Sheep  breedins;  associations  not  withstand¬ 
ing,  the  decline  in  sheep  numbers  is  clearly 
amonsc  the  wool  breeds. 

Wool  sold  in  1953  at  about  53  cents 
a  pound,  just  11  cents  above  the  1942 
price.  Rut  wheat  sold  at  almost  double  its 
1942  price;  corn  went  up  two-thirds;  cot¬ 
ton  doubled.  The  sheepmen  have  been  in 
a  squeeze  between  mounting  production 
costs  and  reduced  income. 

The  government  stcnkpiled  foreign 
wools  before  and  during  the  war.  Tarifl 
on  imported  wool  was  down,  causing  low- 
ei'ed  competitive  prices  for  domestic  wool. 
Ceiling  prices  on  our  wool  were  set  rela- 
tix'ely  low  compart'd  to  those  set  on  other 
livestock  products.  Disposal  of  stockpiles 
in  1948  permitted  some  price  impro\-e- 
ment.  but  controls  came  back  alone  with 
the  Korean  conflict,  and  the  tariff  ques¬ 
tion  remained.  The  sudden  withdrawal  of 
eovernment  wool  buying  in  1951  caused 
the  wool  market  to  hit  bottom.  Sheepmen 
have  felt  discriminated  against  through  it 
all.  and  many  of  them  have  gi\en  up. 

5\hat  Are  the  Favorable  Factors  Now? 

1.  The  U.  S.  uses  more  wool  than  any 
other  country-  in  the  world  and  our  needs 
are  increasing  along  with  our  population. 
The  1953  wool  clip  totaled  about  229 
million  pounds  of  shorn  wool,  which  is 
one-fifth  under  the  1942-52  average  and  is 
far  below  the  goal  advocated  in  the  interest 
of  national  defense.  .Although  wool  is  a 
strategic  commodity,  we  produce  only  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  of  our  needs,  or  less 
than  half  enough  to  take  care  of  militarv 
requirements  alone,  based  on  World  War 
II  usage.  Imported  wool  must  be  brought 
here  under  possible  ocean  attack.  Synthetic 
fibers  have  made  no  great  inroads  aeainst 
wool  for  military  needs  and  in  all  tradi¬ 
tionally  wool  fabrics,  pure  wool  is  still 
preferable,  in  the  opinion  of  many  who 
ft'el  that  only  wcxil  can  offer  the  warmth, 
durability  and  moisture  absorption  needed 
in  militaiA-  clothing.  Some  researc  h  investi¬ 
gators  believe  that  synthetics  have  not  met 
all  claims  made  by  manufac  turers.  There 
will  always  be  a  place  for  wool,  they  sav. 

2.  Legislation  now  before  Congress  will 
be  of  advantage  to  the  sheepmen.  The 
government  is  being  urged  to  improse 
lamb  and  wool  marketing  and  grading. 
Sheepmen  want  tariffs  on  wool  that  will 
reflect  the  higher  cost  of  production  in  the 
United  States  as  compared  to  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Some  feel  that  quotas  should  govern 
wool  imports ;  others  are  pressing  for  direct 
government  subsidies  taken  from  tariff 
revenues  and  paid  to  domestic  growers  for 


Making  good  products  better 

New  Alcoa*  Farm  Roofing  Sheet  is 
stronger,  more  corrosion  resistant; 
retains  same  high 
heat  reflectivity. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Aluminum  Company  of 
America  (Alcoa)  reports  the  development 
of  a  new  aluminum  alloy  for  farm  roofs. 

After  years  of  research  and  testing,  this 
new  sheet  is  now  ready  for  farm  use. 

NOW  AVAILABLE.  Alcoa’s  distributors 
and  dealers  are  now  stocked  with  this 
superior  aluminum  roofing  material. 
Announcement  of  the  development  of  this 
new  material  was  held  back  until  it  was 
immediately  available  to  farmers. 

CORROSION  RESISTANCE  GREATLY 
IMPROVED.  Practical  exposure  tests  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  indicate 
the  new  alloy  is  the  most  successful  ever 
recommended  by  Alcoa  for  farm  use. 

STRENGTH  INCREASED.  Alcoa  techni¬ 
cians  report  that  the  new  sheet  has  im¬ 
proved  holding  power.  This  means  that 
roofs  of  the  new  alloy  sheet  will  have  even 
greater  resistance  to  damage  by  high 
winds  and  hail.  As  in  the  past,  proper 
application  is  stressed  for  greatest  satis¬ 
faction. 

HEAT  REFLECTIVITY  RETAINED. 
Farmers  will  get  the  same  high  heat- 
insulating  value  that  assures  animal  com¬ 
fort  and  productivity  with  the  new  Alcoa 
Alloy.  Laboratory  tests  show  that  while 
strength  and  corrosion  resistance  have 
been  raised,  heat  reflectivity  is  the  same. 

EASE  OF  APPLICATION.  Sheets  of  the 
new  Alcoa  Alloy  have  the  same  great 
advantage  of  light  weight.  It  will  still  be 
possible  to  put  on  an  Alcoa  Aluminum 
Roof  in  record  time. 


Aluminum  technical  and  sales  experts  show 
great  interest  in  new  Alcoa  Farm  Roofing 
Alloy. 


Aluminum  Research  Laboratories  have  29 
years  of  testing  corrosion  resistance  of 
aluminum  alloys. 


Farmers  interviewed  showed  considerable 
curiosity  about  the  possibilities  of  the  new 
alloy.  Warren  W.  Sicott  of  Imperial,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  decided  to  test  the  sheet  for  himself. 


ALUiWtlNUiWI 


aluminum  company  of  AMERICA 


Aluminum  Company  of  America 

21 14-C  Alcoa  Building,  Pittiburgh  19,  Po. 

Pleose  send  me  (free  of  charge — without 
obligation)  the  Alcoo  "Form  Roofing  Manual". 
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TUXEDO 

SOLVES 

STICKY 

PROBLEM! 


Long  research  and  unusual  persistence 
on  the  part  of  the  Early  &  Daniel  Com¬ 
pany.  makers  of  Tuxedo  feeds,  have 
combined  to  solve  a  problem  that  has 
bothered  feeders  ever  since  the  value 
of  molasses  as  a  feeding  supplement 
for  dairy  cows,  beef  cattle  and  sheep 
was  established. 

The  problem,  brieOy,  was  how  to  handle 
the  sticky  stuff. 

Molasses  feeds  were  hard  to  transport, 
difficult  to  store,  tough  to  handle  and 
mix  with  other  feeds,  and  tended  to 
spoil  easily. 

TUX-SWEET  ROLLS 
the  Answer 


Tux-Sweet  Rolls,  Early  &  Daniel's  an¬ 
swer  to  the  molasses  jwpblem,  contain 
45%  molasses,  liye  protein,  and  valu¬ 
able  vitamins  and  minerals. 

Tux-Sweet  Rolls  are  non-sticky.  They 
are  “free  flowing";  easy  to  han^e;  they 
grind  easily  and  they  won't  set  up. 

Convert  Rougtioge 
into  Profitable  Milk, 
Beef,  Mutton 

Spread  over  roughage  or  silage,  or 
mixed  with  grain  feed.  Tux-Sweet  Rolls 
promote  the  activity  of  bacteria  in  the 
rumen  of  cattle  and  sheep,  with  the 
result  the  animals  are  better  able  to 
turn  a  higher  percentage  of  cheap 
roughages  into  profitable  pounds  of 
milk,  beef,  and  mutton. 

Tux-Sweet  Rolls  are  packed  in  50-lb. 
bags  because  only  small  quantities  are 
required  for  good  results:  1  to  2  lbs.  per 
head  per  day. 

T  uxedo  “Pro-Molas”  Rolls 


For  the  feeder  who  desires  o  higher 
protein  content  in  his  molasses  feed 
supplement.  Tuxedo  developed  “Pro- 
Molas"  Rolls,  similar  to  Tux-Sweet  Rolls 
except  they  contain  35%  molasses  com¬ 
bined  with  247,  protein,  plus  vitamins 
and  minerals. 

Both  the  “Pro-Molas"  rolls  and  the  Tux- 
Sweet  Rolls  have  been  well  received  by 
feeders  eager  to  gain  the  advantages 
of  a  molasses  supplement  from  a 
molosses  feed  that  for  the  first  time  in 
history  is  non-sticky  and  easy  to  handle. 
Tuxedo  Feeds  Dealers  report  big  sales 
on  their  new  non-sticky  Tuxedo 
molasses  feeds. 


Our  73rd  Year 


THE 

EARLY  &  DANIEL 
COMPANY 

Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 


the  difference  in  production  costs  between 
here  and  abroad. 

Congressmen  know  that  the  economy  of 
our  western  states  will  suffer  without 
sheep,  and  with  wool  ha\ing  been  de¬ 
clared  essential  by  the  administration, 
tariff  changes  are  expected. 

3.  Lamb  will  probably  have  less  compe¬ 
tition  from  other  meats  in  the  months 
ahead.  The  trend  has  been  down  in  hog 
production.  Fewer  hogs  should  work  for 
better  lamb  prices.  Beef  production  seems 
to  have  reached  its  peak.  Increased  cattle 
feeding,  along  with  cattle  liquidation  in 
dry  areas  last  year,  added  up  to  lower 
beef  prices  in  1953.  This  means  smaller 
breeding  herds  ahead,  and  an  eventual 
up-swing  in  beef  prices,  with  less  compe¬ 
tition  given  lamb. 

Last  year’s  drought  also  caused  uneven 
bunching  of  lamb  marketing  and  prices 
declined  not  only  because  of  numbers,  but 
because  many  of  the  lambs  were  of  unfin¬ 
ished  low  grades,  which  depressed  all  lamb 
values,  since  lambs  are  sold  on  averages. 

4.  People  will  eat  more  lamb  if  it  is 
available  at  a  price  consistent  with  other 
meats.  The  73  pounds  of  beef  per  person 
consumed  in  1953  is  just  short  of  our 
record  high,  but  pork  droppK'd  back  from 
72  pounds  in  1952  to  62  pounds  in  1953. 
Chicken  was  eaten  at  the  rate  of  29 
pounds  per  individual  in  1953.  The  con¬ 
sumption  of  lamb  amounted  to  about  4.2 
pounds,  although  almost  twice  that 
amount  was  consumed  in  three  out  of  the 
past  forty  years.  While  available  lamb  and 
mutton  have  dropped  sharply,  our  popula¬ 
tion  grows  by  two  million  yearly. 

New  methods  of  retailing,  particularly 
pre-wrapped  self-service  merchandising, 
arc  acquainting  housewives  with  lamb  in 
areas  where  it  was  previously  little  known. 
Many  people  have  never  tasted  lamb  be¬ 
cause  it  has  never  been  brought  to  their 
attention  through  organization  or  adver¬ 
tising.  Sheep,  which  use  verv  little  pro¬ 
cessed  grain  or  other  purchased  feed  items, 
have  never  been  promoted  by  interests 
such  as  the  feed  industry,  which  advertised 
the  Chicken  of  Tomorrow.  Soldiers  who 
saw  duty  in  the  Eastern  War  Theatre 
developed  a  distaste  for  lamb  because  they 
were  fed  inferior  quality  or  poorly  pre¬ 
pared  lamb.  Segments  of  the  sheep  in¬ 
dustry  are  now  behind  efforts  to  improve 
the  grade  of  lamb  now  being  served  the 
armed  forces  as  the  hrst  step  in  enlighten¬ 
ing  the  public. 

5.  Wool  prcK'essing  techniques  have  not 
changed  essentially  in  a  thousand  years, 
but  government  approval  is  at  last  b(“ing 
given  to  research  which  should  result  in 
scientihe  methods  that  might  well  expand 
the  uses  for  wool  while  lowering  its  proces¬ 
sing  costs. 

6.  It  will  take  perhaps  ten  years,  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions,  for  us  to 
rebuild  our  sheep  population  to  the  totals 
recommended  to  provide  the  amount  of 
lamb  we  can  use,  the  360  million  pounds 
of  wool  we  need  for  national  defense,  and 


Attention  Pairy  formers! 


Speed 
forage  \- 
yarvestiM 


Save  ,L 
Time  and^ 

Money 

with  the  New  Heavy  Duty 

HAYCIONS 


FORAGE  BLOWER 

Strong  •  Rugged  •  Fast 
Handles  F/F  Tonnages 
without  Breakdowns  or  Plugging 

Handle  up  to  a  ton  o  minute  of  gross  or  corn 
silage  with  the  New  Heavy  Duty  HAYCLONE — 
the  fastest,  most  rugged  blower  on  the  market 
today.  Unsurpassed  for  handling  long  cut,  wilted 
chopped  hoy. 

You  con  put  your  forage  away  os  fast  as  the 
wagons  can  bring  it  in.  No  delays.  No  tie-ups.  New 
type  slot  conveyor  provides  desirable  under-cutting 
action  eliminating  chain  breakage.  The  high 
capacity  “L”  shaped  blades  on  the  heavy  blower 
wheel  prevent  any  build-up  of  silage  in  the  housing, 
assuring  smooth,  powerful,  non-plugging  operation. 
EASY  TO  LOCATE-EASY  TO  MOVEj^^^^ 
Writ*  for 


THE  C.  O.  BARTLETT  &  SNOW  CO. 

6360  Harvard  Avanu*  •  Clavaland  i.  Ohia 


DO  YOU  HAVE 
A  CHOICE? 


Or  Are  You  Growing 
One-Way  Calves? 


Americon  Brahman  Crossbreds  are  Two- 
Way  Cattle.  They  wean  in  milk-fat  slaughter 
flesh.  This  gives  you  a  Two-Way  choice  on 
the  market. 

|f  the  slaughter  calf  morket  is  up  you 
con  cash  in  for  the  bonus.  If  feeder  demand 
is  strong  you  have  weight  and  thriftiness 
to  offer. 

In  either  case  you  will  go  to  morket  with 
«  50  Ib.-per-calf  heavier  load  with  American 
Brahman  crossbreds. 

For  detailed  performance  reports 

FREE 


Write  Dept.  C 


LflBBflJAMERICAN 
BRAHMAN 
BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 

130B  LOUISIANA  •  HOUSTON  3,  TEXAS 
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the  number  of  sheep  to  make  best  use  of 
our  grass  resources. 

Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here? 

The  answer  depends  on  where  you  start. 
Caution  is  still  the  watchword  in  the 
large  sheep  enterprises  of  the  rangeland 
because  of  the  high  labor  costs  at  lambing 
and  shearing  time,  the  scarcity  of  skilled 
labor  and  the  difficulty  of  reducing  costs 
through  mechanization.  The  main  purpose 
of  the  sheep  industry  is  to  provide  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  pasture.  The  better  the  pasture,  the 
better  the  product.  So,  where  a  fanner  is 
his  own  operator,  has  ample  family  labor, 
especially  at  lambing  time,  and  has  under- 
sto<  ked  pasture,  or  land  capable  of  im¬ 
provement  for  grazing,  he  has  a  good 
chance  of  making  money  with  sheep. 

Henrs'  Besuden,  commercial  sheepman 
of  Winchester,  Kentucky,  who  won  his 
seventh  granci  championship  in  the  lamb 
carload  showing  at  the  International  last 
December,  thinks  sheep  are  as  good  an 
investment  on  high  priced  land  as  they  arc 
on  the  western  ranges.  “Lamb,”  he  says, 
“especially  in  the  East,  is  eaten  by  people 
who  arc  not  too  much  affected  by  economic 
conditions,  and  wool  is  worn  by  everybody. 
If  you  don’t  mind  sitting  up  nights  with 
the  ewe  flock  at  lambing  time,  and  you 
have  fair  forage  and  ewes  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  twins,  you  are  in  good  shape  in  the 
sheep  business.  You  can  have  all  the  cattle 
your  farm  will  carry,  and  still  maintain  a 
small  flock  of  sheep.” 

The  purebred  breeder  is  in  a  good  posi¬ 
tion.  too,  according  to  Ruth  Day  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  Missouri.  In  her  opinion,  “It 
won’t  be  long  before  agricultural  experts 
will  be  scratching  their  heads  trsing  to 
figure  out  a  way  to  feed  all  of  us.  Hogs 
and  chickens  will  eventually  compete  for 
food  eaten  by  man,  and  cattle  require 
grain  for  quality  meat.  But  not  so  with 
sheep.  Until  man  has  to  cat  grass  without 
its  first  being  converted  into  lamb  chops, 
the  future  of  sheep  is  secure.” 

The  statement  is  frequently  heard  that 
sheep  return  more  per  dollar  invested  than 
any  other  kind  of  livestock  and  arc  the 
only  animals  that  make  a  prime  product 
on  pasture  alone.  In  many  areas,  sheep 
are  necessary  to  balance  a  production  pro¬ 
gram,  for  they  can  utilize  low  quality 
forage  not  suited  to  other  farm  sto<  k  and 
can  frequently  turn  marginal  or  rugged 
land  of  little  crop  use  into  profit.  Hilly 
ground  which  is  not  readily  cultivated  is 
at  the  same  time  less  likely  to  be  infested 
with  sheep  parasites  and  diseases.  Sheep 
often  combine  nicely  with  beef  cattle,  or 
with  special  typ)es  for  pasturing  small  grains 
or  other  winter  cover  crops,  to  which 
tobacco  fields  are  usually  sown.  Tobacco 
barns  can  be  used  for  lambing  when  the 
tobacco  crop  is  sold.  In  any  case,  sheep 
need  only  very  simple  housing  and  little 
equipment.  But  they  do  need  good  fencing. 

Control  of  sheep  diseases  and  parasites 
has  made  great  strides  in  recent  years.  The 


Protect  your  Property! 

LAW  and  the  FARMER 

By  J.  H.  BEUSCHER,  Prof,  of  Form  Low,  Univ.  of  Wise. 

Here’s  the  complete  one-volume  law  book  e\cry  farmer  can 
understand  and  put  to  use.  Everything  you  need  to  steer 
clear  of  costly  legal  troubles  .  .  .  and  gain  all  benefits  due 
you  under  State  and  Federal  laws.  Latest  practical  guid- 
ance  on  Partnerships.  Family  Corporations,  Wills,  Tax 
Savings.  Leases.  Mortgages.  Water  Rights.  Fencing.  Tres¬ 
pass.  Rural  Zoning,  and  much  more.  416  pages,  illustrated: 
many  handy  farm,  business  and  legal  forms.  Only  $4.95. 

LIVESTOCK 

HEALTH  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

By  314  Specialists  —  Edited  by  RUDOLPH  SEIDEN 

Fverything  you  need  to  know  about  maintaining  and  im- 
uruving  health  and  value  of  your  Cattle.  Sheep.  Goats.  Swine, 
Horses.  Mules.  How  to  use  latest  Drugs.  .Antibiotics.  Vita* 
min^.  Disinfectants  and  Insecticides  for  l>e'<t.  most  econnomi* 
cal  results.  Prevention  and  treatment  of  every  Disease. 
Parasite  and  Common  Injury.  624  big  double-column  pages. 
Over  300  illustrations.  Only  $7.50. 

SENT  ON  APPROVAL 

Examine,  use.  Read  either  or  both  books  10  days  OX 
.\PPROV.'\L.  You  must  be  100%  convinced  they  will  help 
you  save  many  hundreds  of  dollars,  or  simply  return  them 
for  refund.  Send  check  and  we  pay  postage.  If  sent  collect, 
postage  will  be  added  to  price  of  books. 

SPRINGER  PUBLISHING  CO.,  INC. 

D,pt.  F-16,  44  E.  33rd  St.  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


Saves  the  day  that  makes  the  hay! 


H<y  one  tweth  horn  mower  is  processed  «nd 
“flulfcd”  to  speed  njlural  «cr<tion  «nd  curing. 
RcUins  Icivcs,  pcolcin  «nd  carotene  (ViUmin 
A).  Hey  remains  soft  and  pliable.  Beats  weather 
haiards  —  Pul  up  hay  the  same  day  —  Gains  24 
hours  over  ptc-Mcycr  method.  Saves  time  .  .  . 
labor  .  .  .  and  food  value  —  makes  your  hay 
worth  more. 

Write  for  FREE  Folder  and  Prices  today) 

THE  MEYER  MFC.  CO. 

BOX  715  2  MORTON,  ILL. 


Makers  of  Famous  Meyer  Elevators 


You  can  thin  out  your  woodlots,  give 
new  life  to  young  trees,  and  convert 
waste  wood  into  valuable  wood  chips 
which  have  many  uses  on  the  farm. 
Wood  chips  provide  a  worthy  sub¬ 
stitute  for  more  expensive  materials 
used  for  mulch,  poultry  litter,  and 
stable  bedding. 

Learn  how  you  can  produce  low- 
cost  wood  chips  from  waste  wood  on 


your  farm.  Send  for  the  new,  illus¬ 
trated  Fitchburg  Chipper  Folder. 
You  will  find  quotations  from  USD  A 
publications,  ways  to  earn  extra 
money  with  a  Fitchburg  Chipper, 
technical  data  on  the  Chipper,  dia¬ 
grams,  specifications,  types  and  mod¬ 
els  available,  etc. 

Send  the  handy  coupon  below  for 
your  FREE  copy! 


MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY! 


FITCHBURG  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION 
D,pl.  2,  Fitchburg,  MossachuMttt 

PImm  ttnd  mu  thu  mw  Fitchburg  ChippM  FoMm. 

I  am  h>tf  $fd  iii  Wood  Chip,  for: 

Q  Soil  onrichmont  Q  Gordon  or  borry  mulch 
□  Stable  bodding  □  Fruit  froo  mulch 


Q  Poultry  littor 


Q  Form  roods,  field  lonos 


of  disc,  harrow,  packer, 
leveler  tetm/ 

Farmers  everywhere  report  savings  in  time  and 
labor  as  well  as  increased  yields  from  properly 
prepared  seedbeds.  The  way  the  Soil  Surgeon  is 
made  marks  another  forward  step  in  the  trend 
to  more  productive  farming.  Today's  farm  com¬ 
petition  demands  it.  Less  capital  is  involved  in 
buying  Soil  Surgeon  —  through  increased  yield 
more  money  is  earned  in  using  it.  It’s  a  good  im¬ 
plement  for  the  farmer  to  have  who  intends  to 
“stay  in  business”. 


MERE  IS  THE  SECRET  OF  SOIL  SURGEON 


^  1.  SWIVEL  ACTION  AGITATES  SOU^B 

[  2.  EDGES 

S  3.  outward  1 

SLICE  A  , 

1  THRUST  ' 

AND  /  ®  ‘  J 

^  OF  BLADE 

CUT  OUT  /  / 

"PITCH" 

AIR  /  '  / 

GRINDS  AND 

POCKETS  / 

PULVERIZES  I 

1  4.  DOWNWARD  THRUST 
^KEEPS  trash  DOWN- 

CRUSHES  AND  i 
MOISTURE  IN,J 

Prepares  seed  beds  better  because  it  does  not 
turn  up  trash,  dormant  weed  seeds  or  vegetotion. 
Works  plowed  ground  down  — never  up,  works 
in  all  types  of  soil.  Bevel  pan  front  fills  tracks  and 
holes  and  helps  level.  Easy  to  operate,  long 
trouble  free  service.  Excellent  for  renovating 
pastures.  Low  original  cost,  practically  no 
maintenance. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  a  demonstraiior)  or  write  us 
direct  because  we  guarantee  this  implement  to 
do  everything  we  say  it  will  or  money  refunded 
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ciog  problem  is  rtill  with  us  in  many  areas, 
but  praetieal  remedies  such  as  running 
goats  or  cattle  with  the  sheep  prove  efTcc- 
tive.  Dog  insurance  is  available  at  low 
rates  in  some  places. 

Professor  L.  Kauffman,  in  charge  of 
sheep  husbandry  at  Ohio  State  University, 
savs:  “.-^ny  time  you  can  buy  a  yearling 
ewe  for  the  price  of  a  lamb  or  less,  you 
have  made  a  good  investment.  Right  now 
both  arc  about  $20.00.  It  has  been  pro\ed 
time  and  time  again  that  a  farmer  can  buy 
breeding  ewes  in  the  fall,  winter  them  for 
about  what  the  wool  will  bring  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  and  sell  the  first  lambs  for  as 
much  as  the  ewes  cost.  That  leaves  you 
with  your  ewes  paid  for  out  of  your  first 
crop.  No.  bank  will  return  you  that  kind 
of  profit  on  your  investment.” 

Surveys  show  that  we  have  forage  for  a 
fourth  to  a  third  more  sheep.  Most  of  that 
land  is  in  the  eastern  states.  Most  of  the 
feed  and  family  labor  is  there  as  well.  We 
cannot  look  for  any  great  change  for  the 
better  on  the  western  ranges  within  the 
near  future.  But  the  general  fanner  has  a 
ver\'  bright  outlook  in  sheep.  With  the 
range  flocks  decn'asing.  farm  flock-  will  go 
more  to  purebred  animals  as  the  supply  of 
western  ewes  dries  up.  The  farmer  will  be 
called  upon  to  supply  not  only  an  increased 
demand  for  meat  and  wool,  but  replace¬ 
ments  as  well. 


RICE 

[Continued  from  pa^e  75) 

Another  expense  about  which  the  old- 
timer  had  no  worr\-  is  the  diying  charge. 
In  the  days  when  the  crop  was  cut  and 
threshed  out  of  the  field  it  was  dry  enough 
to  store  with  comparative  safety  when  it 
came  from  the  threshing  machine.  The 
use  of  the  combine,  however,  necessitates 
the  use  of  artificial  diying.  which  costs  the 
farmer  about  12/2  cents  a  bushel.  This 
seiA'ice  is  provided  in  some  instances  by 
private  operators,  more  frequently  by 
fanner-owned  cooperatives. 

Fertilizers 

Fertilizer  application  is  nothing  new  in 
rice  culture,  but  it  has  become  more  of  an 
exact  science  in  the  last  decade  or  so. 
The  anhydrous  tank  is  a  common  sight  on 
many  farms  where  the  high  pn'ssure  gas 
has  become  one  of  the  accepted  nitrogen 
carriers.  Most  growers  prefer  to  apply 
the  elements  separately;  rclatixcly  few  use 
mixed  fertilizers. 

Nelson  Spicer,  a  veteran  rice  farmer, 
has  found  the  right  combination  of  nitro¬ 
gen  and  potash  for  big  crops  on  his  land. 
“Before  we  started  using  potash  one  sack  of 
ammonium  nitrate  to  the  acre,  33  pounds 
of  nitrogen  was  all  we  could  use  without 
causing  serious  lodging,”  he  says.  “It  seemed 
the  straw  was  too  weak  to  use  the  addi- 
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. . .  after  plowing, 
does  the  combined  work 


FOR  THE  FARMER 
WHO  INTENDS  TO 

STAY  IN  BUSINESS 


For  farm  uses  too  numerous  to  list! 
Pumps  400  times  its  weight  of  water  per 
hour  at  average  heads.  Primes  in  75  sec. 
at  25  ft.  suet.  lift.  Has  maximum  lift  of 
30  ft.  (Sea  level).  Weighs  only  62  lbs. 
GORMAN-RUPP  LIGHTWEIGHTS  COME  IN  4  SIZES; 

The  Midjret  li*"  —  wgt.  62  lbs.  —  5.500  G.P.H. 

The  Pelican  2"  —  wet.  70  lbs.  —  7.500  G.P.H. 

The  Hawk  2"  —  wgt.  110  lbs.  —  10.000  G.P.H. 

The  Eairle  3"  —  wgt.  117  lbs.  —  18.000  G.P.H. 


ECONOMICAL  and  DEPENDABLE,  pay  (or  themselvet 
with  fast,  easy  broadcasting  o(  grass  seed  (including  brome). 
grain  and  fertiliser.  P.T.O.  or  motor  driven.  I  to  5  bushels 
capacity.  Send  for  free  literature  and  informative  grass 
land  booklet. 

THE  CYCLONE  SEEDER  CO., INC. 

Urbana  12,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  BEES 

Pollination  is  very  important  to  the  success¬ 
ful  growing  of  legume,  fruit,  and  vegetable 
crops;  and  Honey  Bees  are  by  far  the  most 
dependable  instruments  of  pollination. 

Let  us  send  to  you  at  no  charge,  booklets  on 
beekeeping.  Extension  Bulletin  ^253  which 
tells  of  experiments  with  Honey  Bees  and 
clovers,  and  your  1954  catalog  of  Root 
Quality  Bee  Supplies  —  Everything  you  need 
to  start  this  spring  in  time  for  the  early 
fruit  blooms  and  the  clovers  that  follow. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 

DEPT.  30  —  MEDINA,  OHIO 


U.5.  Approved-Pullorum  Clean 


Free  Illustrated  Catalog 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY 

Box  40  Findlay,  Ohio 


“We  sure  are 
in  demand” 

A  flock  of  Hampshire  Sheep  is  the  ideal  diversi¬ 
fied  live  stock  program  for  the  cattle,  hog  and 
poultry  breeder. 

For  Breeders  List 

AMERICAN  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  ASSOC. 

72-9  Woodland  Ave.  Detroit,  Mick. 


2165  N.  SHERMAN  DRIVE  •  INDIANAPOLIS  18,  IND. 
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tional  nitrogen.  But  since  \vc  have  been 
applying  100  pounds  of  50  or  60  per  cent 
potash  we  have  produced  straw  stiff  enough 
to  make  use  of  60  to  80  pounds  of  nitrogen 
to  the  acre. 

‘‘The  muriate  of  potash  also  seems  to 
counteract  an  alkaline  condition  of  the 
soil  that  is  presumably  caused  by  the  water 
from  our  wells. 

‘‘The  use  of  anhydrous  is  spreading 
rapidly  down  here.  \\'e  like  it  and  we  use 
I  onsiderable  of  it.  However,  our  experience 
is  that  it  does  not  seem  to  last  the  crop 
dear  through  to  maturity.  We  get  best 
n'sults  by  applying  50  or  60  pounds  of 
anhydrous  just  before  seeding,  if  we  are 
going  to  seed  in  water.  Then  we  apply  100 
pounds  of  ammonium  sulphate  or  its  equiv¬ 
alent  just  about  the  time  the  rice  heads. 

“Some  growers  apply  phosphate  and 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  16-20-0  when  drill¬ 
ing,”  Spicer  continues,  “but  our  experience 
has  been  that  with  this  method  we  get  an 
excessixe  growth  of  early  grass,  especially 
if  we  ha\e  a  rain  soon  after  seeding.  So, 
our  method  of  applying  super-phosphate 
is  to  put  it  on  the  crop  of  oats  or  lespedeza 
that  just  precedes  the  rice  crop.  If  the  pre¬ 
ceding  crop  didn’t  have  phosphate  and  the 
rice  shows  a  need  for  it  we  apply  about  50 
pound'-  of  45  per  cent  phosphate  by  aero¬ 
plane  after  the  first  watering.” 


Often  Cuts  Tillage 
Costs 
or  Moref 


Seaman  Self-Propelled  Tiller.  7  fool  til¬ 
lage  width,  gasoline  or  diesel  powered, 


In  ttanrfbif  com. 


Self-Propelled  Rotary  Tiller  (checked  carefully  with 
many  owners)  shows  that  savings  as  high  as  forty 
percent  are  often  realized  —  in  comparison  with  the 
accepted  average  costs  of  conventional  tillage. 

This  analysis  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  the  economy  of  SEA- 
MAN-tillage.  Generally,  the  TILLER  prepares  a 
seedbed  in  one  operation,  usually  at  2  to  3  miles 
per  hour,  but  frequently  at  3  to  4  miles  an  hour. 
Compare  this  simple,  quick,  low-cost  operation  with 
the  costs  of  multiple  tractor  trips 
required  in  conventional  tillage. 


Milling  and  Marketing 

Cooperatives  are  the  big  guns  in  the  mill¬ 
ing  and  marketing  of  rice.  Some  of  the 
big  co-ops  like  the  Arkansas  Rice  Grow¬ 
ers  Cooperative  Association  do  not  buy 
the  rice  from  the  grower  but  dry,  mill, 
package,  and  sell  it  for  him  as  a  finished 
product  under  the  Association’s  brand 
name.  When  a  grower  delivers  his  crop 
to  the  Association  he  receives  an  advance 
of  75  per  cent  of  its  estimated  value.  The 
final  price  depends  upon  the  variety  of 
the  rice,  its  grade,  and  milling  yield.  For 
example,  last  fall  the  price  for  Bluebonnet 
rice  was  $2.24,  Zenith,  $2.08,  and  Jap, 
$1.94.  Jap  rice  is  a  very  short  grain  rice, 
the  bulk  of  which  moves  into  export 
trade.  Bluebonnet  is  a  long  grain  variety 
and  Zenith  a  medium  grain,  both  of  which 
are  more  popular  with  the  American 
housewife.  The  prices  quoted  are  for 
No.  3  grade  rice,  the  grades  being  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  amount  of  contamination 
in  the  sample  based  on  color  and  appear¬ 
ance.  damage  by  heat  or  other  causes,  or 
the  presence  of  red  rice,  chalky  kernels, 
or  of  such  foreign  matter  as  indigo,  coffee 
bean,  or  morning  glory  seeds.  Rice  that 
grades  No.  1  and  No.  2  command  a 
premium  and  all  below  No.  3  sells  at 
discounts. 

When  “rough”  rice,  as  it  is  called,  is 
milled,  the  hull,  bran,  and  polish  are  re¬ 
moved  and  the  resulting  product  is  called 
“clean,”  or  white  rice.  Milling  yield  refers 
to  the  amount  of  clean  rice  obtained  from 
a  barrel  (162  lbs.)  of  rough  rice  and  the 
amount  of  head  rice,  or  unbroken  kernels. 


Writ*  for  o  copy 
of  fh*  analytic  of 
optraling  costs  UL"? 

and  w*'ll  alt  a 
send  you  th*  book- 
Itt  “Benefits  of  Rotary  Tillage." 
It  covers  over  }}  years'  experi¬ 
ence  with  rotary  tillage  and 
you'll  find  it  informative  and 
interesting. 

Just  drop  us  a  postcard. 


FOR  SMALLER  ACREAGE 

The  Seaman  36  Inch  Tillit  speeds  seedbed 
preparation,  pasture  renovation,  mulch¬ 
ing.  Attached  to  most  }  or  3  plow  trac¬ 
tors  th*  Tillit  adjusts  easily  ta  medium, 
fine,  or  coarse  tillage  —  Wider  us*  of  th* 
Seaman  tillage  method  it  creating  a  big 
demand  for  additional  dealers  If  there 
it  na  Seaman  dealer  in  your  locality  writ* 
for  parliculors  if  your  or*  interested. 


331  NO.  25TH  ST. 
MILWAUKEE.  WISCONSIN 


miMiroffjraimi  HUBBARD'S 

.ir'  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


This  hi«h  CKK-production  strain 
is  balanrrd  brrd  to  ^i\r  you  a 
chirk  with  vi^or,  hiith  li\ ability, 
fast  uniform  growth.  Hubbard's 
New  Hampshires  are  probtable 
producers. 

We  also  offer  Barred  Cross 
chirks  especially  bred  for  meat 
production. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


Guaranteed  to  call  rattle  for 
feeding,  shipping,  dehorning. 
Bellows  like  a  bull.  Ciattle  re¬ 
spond  quickly.  Great  time-saver! 
Easily  installed. 


Complete  with 
Steerinq  Pott 
, Control  Lever 


Bex  35.  Walpele,  N.  H.  •  Brandt  Hatckery.  Lancaster.  Pa. 


Til*  S««HiMn  S«lf-Frop«ll«d 

An  analysis  of  operating  costs  for  the  SEAMAN 

TILLER  MMlinf  wsd  mixinfi- 

Thus  a  good  milling  yield  on  long  grain 
rice  might  be  75  pounds  of  head  rice  out 
of  1 10  pounds  of  clean  rice  per  barrel.  Be¬ 
sides  the  head  rice  the  milling  will  produce 
second  heads  (less  than  three-fourths  per¬ 
fect  )  screenings  and  brewers  rice.  Since 
the  head  rice  demands  the  highest  price  in 
the  trade,  milling  yield  is  a  ver\'  important 
item. 


lUU  lbs.  co^ 
per  mile 
letol 

operoting  cPSt 


llemoves  iron  and 
ether  foreign  mat¬ 
ter  which  makes 
water  discolored 
or  cloudy.  Leaves 
it  crystal-clear  and 
palatable.  Moder¬ 
ate  cost. 

Write  for  free.^A 
booklet  / 
giving  full  / 

informotion.  ^ 
OSHKOSH  FILTER 
O  SOFTENER  CO. 

Oshkosh,  WH. 


Cut  out  waste  time  luKttinK  materials 
around  your  farm!  Ciet  the  EXTRA  power 
advantaKes  of  biK  vehicle  shaft  drive  and 
;t  speeds  forward;  one  reverse.  Heavy  duty 
welded  steel  frame,  cap.  nearly  10  cu.  ft., 
pick  up  type  body— complete  with  tail  Kate, 
I'p  to  75  miles  per  Kallon — and  up  to  3.5 
miles  an  hour.  Do  your  chores  faster  and 
easier,  save  time  and  money! 

•  Sold  and  Snrvicad  Nationally  •  So*  your  dnalnr  for 
frtn  damonstrotion  •  Wrila  for  fr»»  ilhstralad  lilaraturt 

94*  No.  21st  St. 

Lincoln,  Nobr. 


THIS  RICE  is  approaching  maturity.  The 
levees  are  hidden  by  the  growing  crop. 


BERKSHIRE  SOWS 


In  estimating  the  amount  to  be  ad¬ 
vanced  to  a  grower  all  these  factors  are 
taken  into  consideration.  Final  settlement 
is  made  after  the  entire  crop  handled  by 
the  Association  is  disposed  of. 


wean  more  pigs 

AVERAGE  SOW  AND  GILT  FAR¬ 
ROWED  9.75  PIGS  —  WEANED 
96%  OF  THEM! 

Production  rogistry  hg- 
urts  ovor  a  5-yr.  period. 

Write  for  complete- 
information  and 
FREE  copy  of  Breed 
Magazine. 

AMERICAN  BERKSHIRE 
ASSOCIATION 

lopt.  14,  601  W.  Monroo  St. 
SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 


Diseases  and  Pests 

The  rice  grower  is  plagued  by  such  mala¬ 
dies  as  straight  head,  which  causes  a  sterile 
floret  and  blank  heads;  white  tip,  distin¬ 
guished  by  bleached  areas  that  occur  at 
the  tips  of  the  leaves  and  cause  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  yields:  brown  spot;  stem  rot;  and 
blast  or  rotten  neck,  which  produces  bro¬ 
ken-over  heads. 

The  most  eornmon  pests  are  the  rice 
water  weevil  and  the  stink  bug.  This  year 
the  army  worms  joined  the  Navy  and  for 
the  first  time  in  the  mcmor\-  of  the  oldest 
growers  on  the  Prairie,  sailed  across  the 
fields  to  attack  the  young  rice.  Toxaphene 
is  the  generally  accepted  defense  against 
these  insects. 

To  control  weeds — mud  plantain,  cof¬ 
fee  bean,  indigo — 2,4-D  has  proven  ver\’ 
successful,  as  long  as  it  isn’t  used  close 
to  a  cotton  field.  This  may  mean  within  a 
radius  of  two  or  three  miles.  The  appli¬ 
cation  is  largely  by  airplane  and  a  breeze 
can  cause  extensive  drifting  and  bring  in 
the  cotton  growing  neighbors  with  their 
shotguns. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  combine,  ducks 
used  to  be  a  serious  pest  in  this  area. 
Ducks  by  the  millions  come  down  the 
Mississippi  fl\"way  every-  fall  and  winter 
on  the  reservoirs  and  bayous.  When  the 
rice  was  in  shock  they  inflicted  tremendous 
damage,  tramping  the  shocks  into  the 
mud.  Rice  birds,  a  kind  of  blackbird,  are 
the  big  grain  stealers  now.  The  current 
remedy  is  firecrackers  and  firearms. 

The  rice  farmer  has  learned  to  take 
these  annoyances  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Rice  has  never  known  a  world  surplus  and 
the  price  has  generally  been  quite  satis- 


BERKSHIRE  BOAR  AND  GILT  SALE 

Thursday  April  I,  1 954  at  the  Wayne 
County  Fairgrounds  at  Wooster, 
Ohio. 

Sale  to  start  at  1 :00  P.M.  offering 
from  large  litters  of  growthy  Berk- 
shires.  Herds  shown  at  the  midwestern 
State  Fairs.  15  Boars,  36  Gilts,  Pop¬ 
ular  Bloodlines. 

For  illuttratod  cofologue,  write  to 

BALANCED  BERKSHIRE  FARMS 

LLOYD  AUXANDER,  JR. 

Wooster,  Ohio 


Modernize  your  living  ^ 

with  Jacuzzi  "Auto- 
matic  Water.”  No  inaccessible  valves 
or  motor  below  ground  to  clog  or 
corrode.  Nothing  to  lubricate.  Frost 
proof !  Self-priming— even  after  power 
failure.  Absolutely  nothing  else  like  it! 

•  For  shallow  wells 

Jacuzzi  "Multi -Prime”—  provides 
much  more  pressure,  more  water 
than  any  similarly  rated  pump. 

•  For  wells  to  300  feet 

Jacuzzi  "Deeprime  Jet”— world's 
only  self -priming  deep  well  jet 
pump.  Requires  no  control  valve. 
No  foot  valve. 

Ge#  the  facts  I 

^  VC  rite  for  free 

illustrated  bulletins. 


All  the  latest  effective  treatments 
employed  by  leading  veterinarians 
and  herdsmen.  Discounts  available 
on  quantity  shipments. 

Write  for  our  Dairy  Bulletin  and 
Veterinary  Catalog. 


JACUZZI  Bros.  Inc. 

Onginofor  and  World  Laadar  In  Jot  Fumps 
4100  BAYLESS  AVE.,  ST.  LOUIS  23,  MO. 

Send  nome  of  neorett  deoler  ond  bulletin 
on  jet  wofer  tystemt.  Depth  to  woter  it 


Nome 


Adores; 


facton’.  But  now  he  finds  himself  fared 
with  a  new  and  much  more  formidable 
threat  to  his  prosperity.  This  is  the  eot- 
ton  grower.  Aereage  restrietions  are  forc¬ 
ing  this  neighbor  to  seek  new  crops  for  his 
fields — and  rice  looks  mighty  good.  Not 
only  can  he  move  in  and  get  the  b«-nefit 
of  the  high  supports  on  rice,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  can  get  rid  of  all  the  John¬ 
son  grass  and  wild  millet  that  has  been 
taking  over  his  tx'st  land.  A  good  flooding, 
one  that  will  help  the  leaves  below  the 
water  surface,  will  bring  them  under  con¬ 
trol.  pronto. 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought  on 
how  to  handle  this  threat.  One  says  if 
the  government  is  going  to  put  controls 
on  cotton  it  has  to  protect  rice  also.  “The 
government  ean’t  let  the  cotton  grower 
come  in  and  ruin  us  and  himself,  too.” 
The  other  school  sits  back  rather  confi¬ 
dently  and  says.  “If  any  man  thinks  he 
can  raise  rice  cheaper  or  more  effieiently 
than  we  can,  let  him  try  it.” 

There’s  one  point  on  which  all  rice 
growers  are  united:  They  know  that  if 
.Americans  would  ever  try  their  product 
and  find  out  what  a  really  good  food  it 
is.  the  per  capita  consumption  in  this 
country  would  soon  surpass  the  5.5  pound 
mark  where  it  now  stands:  ''in  the  Far 
East  per  capita  consumption  runs  from 
200  to  400  pounds)  and  rice  acreage  could 
be  expand«'d  rapidly  without  any  danger 
of  glutting  the  market. 


2-Row 

ATTAOHMENT 


•  Now  you  can  have  four  attach¬ 
ments  for  your  Gehl  Forage 
Harvester  —  Windrow  Pickup  — 

Mower-Bar — Regular  Row  Crop, 
or  theNEW Gehl  2-Row  Attach’ 
ment  for  corn,  sorghum  and  other  row  crops. 

Save  gas,  time  and  labor  by  faster  filling. 
Half  the  trips  across  your  fields  saves  travel 
time  and  soil  packing.  Save  wear  of  tractor  and 
chopper  by  cutting  actual  operating  time  in 
half.  Increase  income  from  custom  chopping. 

Drop  in  at  your  Gehl  dealer  NOW  and  see 
the  great  new  1954  Gehl  Chopper  with  the 
New  Quick  Switch  from  Windrow  to  Mower- 
Bar  or  Corn  Head  in  only  5  minutes!  See  the 
Gehl  Forage  Blower  with  Exclusive  Power 
Take-Off  Drive  for  faster  unloading. 

See  the  complete  Gehl  Line — made  by 
specialists  in  forage  handling  machinery  for 
Half  a  Century.  So — get  “More  in  *54.”  Join 
America’s  leading  farmers  who  have  made 
Gehl  America’s  No.  1  Independent  Chopper . . . 
No.  1  because  more  farmers  own  Gehl  than  any 
other  independent  Forage  Harvester. 

G«hl  Chopper  with  Mounlod  Motor 
doot  a  groat  job  two  rows  at  a  time. 


WATER  SOFTENERS 

^Continued  from  pase  79) 

unless  there  are  minor  adjustments  to  be 
made  to  insure  efficient  operation,  the 
maintenance  of  the  unit  is  negligible.  The 
tanks,  if  cared  for  properly,  should  last  in¬ 
definitely  and  the  zeolite  or  high-capacity 
resin  has  a  life  of  up  to  twenty  vears, 
depending  again  on  the  care  it  gets  and 
the  water  it  handles. 

The  cost  of  salt  for  regenerating  pur¬ 
poses  is  the  only  definite  expense  involved 
and  it  runs  b<-tween  two  and  three  cents 
a  pound,  according  to  the  quality  used. 
The  additional  cost  in  electricity  (for 
operating  the  automatic  .systems  only) 
would  be  hard  to  find  on  the  monthly  bill. 

The  prospective  buyer  can  choose  from 
a  number  of  manufacturers’  models  which 
have  national  distribution.  Culligan,  Inc. 
has  among  its  models  suitable  for  home 
use  a  40.000-grain  capacity  softener  which 
sells  for  $139  to  $170,  depending  on 
whether  a  single  tank  or  double  tank  unit 
is  bought.  The  company’s  60,000-grain 
model  starts  at  $177.  The  75,000-grain 
models  sell  for  between  $214  and  $255. 

The  Duro  Company’s  45,000-grain  units 
cost  from  $167  to  $290  and  require  22 
pounds  of  salt  per  regeneration.  Duro  also 


I  GEHL  BROS.  MFC.  CO.  ' 

Dapt.  MB-591.  Watt  Band,  Witcentin 

1|  -3 

Please  send  me  information  on: 

CHECK  1 


New  Gehl  2-Row  Attachment 
with  New  "Quick  Switch” 
"Streamlined  Forage 

Harvesting" 

"How  to  Rote  a  Chopper” 


Street  or  R.F.D. 


.Acres  Farmed 


Plastic  Pipe  today  must 
meet  your  needs  tomorrow 


“I’ve  studied  this  problem  thoroughly,  son. 
This  Yardley  water  system  pipe  will  not 
only  pay  off  right  now  .  .  .  but  will  save 
costly  replacement  in  the  years  ahead.” 


Only  Yardley  ClearSiream  Farm 
Water  System  Pipe  is  PressuRaieti 


Now  you  can  be  sure  of  a  uniform 
safety  factor  in  every  foot  of  your  cold 
water  lines.  Yardley  ClearStream  Pipe 
for  farm  use  is  now  PressuRated  at  75 
lbs.  working  pressure  for  all  six  sizes 
—  Vz"  through  2", 

Ordinary  plastic  pipe  is  made  in 
metal-pipe  wall  thicknesses.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  one  size  might  be  rated  at  100-lb. 
pressure  —  another  size  only  30  lbs. 
With  ClearStream  PressuRated,  every 
size  is  the  same. 

Regardless  of  your  present  pump 
pressures  or  size  of  the  water  system, 
use  the  only  plastic  pipe  designed  for 

SPECIFICALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  EVERY  COLD  WATER  USE 


present  and  future  needs.  ClearStream 
PressuRated  is  a  better  long-term  in¬ 
vestment  —  and  in  some  cases  costs  less 
now  than  before.  Also  made  in  100 
and  125-lb.  pressure  ratings. 

Guaranteed  1009c  pure  virgin 
Polyethylene;  weighs  Vs  as  much  as 
steel;  can  be  installed  in  a  matter  of 
minutes  with  a  few  simple  tools;  never 
rots,  rusts  or  electrolytically  corrodes. 
Uniform  fittings  for  all  sizes.  Available 
through  your  dealer  in  standard  lengths 
and  in  boxed  100-ft.  coils. 

Look  for  the  pressure  rating  and  the 
ClearStream  name  stamped  on  every 
length.  For  service  lines  or  pump  pipe, 
insist  on  ClearStream.  Send  for  litera¬ 
ture. 


produces  67,000-grain  models  which  sell 
for  between  $174  and  $390. 

V’arious  30.000-grain  units  requiring  18 
pounds  of  salt  each  regeneration  are  made 
by  The  Elgin  Softener  Coiporation.  They 
cost  between  $155  and  $193.  The  40,000- 
grain  softener  starts  at  $180. 

Permutit’s  38.000-grain  softeners  cost 
about  $300  and  require  23  pounds  of  salt 
per  regeneration.  This  company  has  50,- 
000  and  75,000-grain  units  on  the  market 
as  well. 

Diamond  Water  Softeners  are  made  by 
the  Oshkosh  Filter  and  Softener  Company. 
They  have  a  30,000-grain  model  at  $102 
and  a  50.000-grain  model  at  $140. 

Dayton  Pump  and  Mfg.  Co.  makes 
Rapidayton  \Vater  Softeners  in  25,000  to 
70.000-grain  units.  The  prices  start  at 
$159.50. 

The  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bros.  Co.  offers  a 
line  of  units  with  or  without  brine  tanks, 
with  capacities  of  5.000  to  185.000  grains, 
which  start  at  $162.50.  \  half-pound  of 
salt  per  1.000  grains  of  hardness  is  re¬ 
quired  for  regeneration. 

Units  produced  by  Red  Jacket  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  are  the  48.000.  64-000 
and  70.000-grain  models  which  start  at 
$177  and  advance  to  .$300. 

.\  48.000-grain  unit  is  made  by  the 
Western  Filter  Company  for  about  $189. 
The  company  also  produces  a  64,000-grain 
unit  and  a  96.000-grain  unit. 

Other  leading  manufacturers  whose 
softeners  are  distributed  nationally  include 
Montgomers'  Ward:  Sears.  Roebuck  & 
Company;  Bruner  Coiporation;  Lindsay 
Company;  Rehnite  Corporation;  Rhecm 
Manufacturing  Company:  and  Servisoft. 
Incorporated. 


Several  companies,  notably  Culligan 
and  Servisoft,  offer  a  soft-water  service 
at  a  monthly  fee  of  from  $2.50  to  $7. 


ALFALF.AS  TH.UT  SPRE.AD 


{Continued  from  f)a<ie  37' 
the  deep  green  held.  It  looks  like  a  poor 
fellow  who  is  suffering  from  a  skin  disease 
and  is  loosing  his  hair  in  patches.  In  a 
week  or  two  the  whole  held  is  dead.” 

Today,  Rhizorna  can  only  be  recom¬ 
mended  in  areas  where  wilt  disease  is  no 
problem. 

Rhi/oma’s  Resistant  Cousin 
But  the  plant  breeders  have  accepted 
the  challenge  of  creating  an  alfalfa  with 
similar  breeding  which  has  the  outstand¬ 
ing  qualities  of  Rhizorna  and  is  resistant 
to  the  bacteria  which  cause  wilt. 

“The  greatest  development  in  alfalfa 
improvement  in  North  America  has  been 
the  discoveiy  of  the  potency  and  vigor 
which  can  be  attained  by  crossing  with 
some  of  the  diploid  falcata  typies,”  said 
L.  F.  Graber,  who  has  acquired  a  head 
of  snow  white  hair  and  the  nick-name. 
Alfalfa  Larry,  in  his  years  of  work  with 
farmers  and  fellow  scientists  which  has 
resulted  in  Wisconsin’s  place  as  hrst  in 
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alfalfa  production.  “Wc  owe  Dr.  Moe  a 
\cry  real  debt  of  gratitude  for  making  this 
discovery.  Now,  Dr.  R.  A.  Brink  has  taken 
a  very  potent  falcata  stock  and  crosred  it 
with  some  of  the  best  domestic  varieties 
and  created  a  new  alfalfa  which  he  has 
named  Vernal.” 

Vernal  has  been  tested  and  evaluated 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  at  the 
Utah  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
and  has  been  found  to  have  the  \igor, 
winter  hardiness,  and  growing  qualities  of 
Rhizoma  plus  a  high  resistance  to  wilt  dis¬ 
ease.  Regarding  Vernal’s  ability  to  spread 
itself  by  sending  out  rhizomes  Dale  Smith, 
who  did  much  of  the  field  testing  of 
this  new  variety  says.  “I  don’t  like  the 
word  “creeping”  because  it  giv»-s  the 
wrong  impression  of  the  plant’s  growth, 
particularly  in  heavy  soils.  I  prefer  to  say 
that  Vernal,  like  Rhizoma,  has  a  broad, 
partially  submerged  crown  which  broadens 
itself  by  rhizomal  growth.”  Smith  will 
admit,  however,  that  in  making  a  plant 
count — even  in  the  Wisconsin  soils- — his 
assistants  often  make  the  mistake  of  count¬ 
ing  as  a  new  plant  a  clump  of  alfalfa 
which  is  growing  from  one  of  the  rhizomes 
sent  out  by  a  mother  crown. 


YOU  NEED. ..AT  AN  OPERATING  COST 


to  do  any  job  throughout  the  year 


Planting  the  Crop 

Seed  bed  preparation,  fertilizer  applica¬ 
tion.  seed  inoculation,  and  depth  of  seed¬ 
ing  are  the  same  for  Rhizoma  and  Wrnal 
as  for  other  varieties.  It  is  recommended 
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THE  NEW  Sheppard  Diesel  SD-4  combines  big  power 
for  the  heaviest  farm  work  with  row  crop  tersatility 
for  use  all  year.  It  combines  speed  on  the  job  with 
diesel  economy  to  cut  costs  on  every  operation.  The 
new  Sheppard  SD-4,  6rst  to  provide  row  crop  versa¬ 
tility  in  the  big  power  class,  is  the  power  you  need. 
And,  it's  the  power  you  can  afford.  The  Sheppard 
Diesel  SD-4  costs  less  to  operate  than  a  small  gasoline 
tractor.  You’re  paying  for  it  now,  so  why  not  get  the 
time-saving,  cost-cutting  benehts  of  an  SD-4.  Check 
the  coupon  and  test-work  the  SD-4  on  your  farm.  Let 
performance  prove  that  the  new  Sheppard  Diesel  SD-4 
is  the  power  you  need. 


MAIL  COUPON  for  free  foldor. 


Available  with 
wide  front  axle 


Flt$T  ...  to  pot 
Diotol  in  its  ploco 
...  on  tho  form 


Sheppard  Diesels  •  Hanover,  Penna. 
Send  me  Sheppard  Diesel  literotvre  checked 
□  New  SO-4  Tractor  □  SO-2  Tractor 

Q  SO-3  Tractor  Q  Model  17  Engine 


\MdaSL2  Ml  for  powering  hay  balers, 
-A*  forage  harvesters  and 

other  mobile  equipment 
Designed  especially  as  replacement 
power  for  gasoline  engines.  Compact 
.  .  .  low  weight  .  .  .  low  cost.  Economi¬ 
cal  power  for  many  agricultural  uses. 
Check  coupon  for  Model  1 7  literoture. 


NAME 


«.  F.  0 _ STATE _ 

Q  DEAIEIS  the  SO-4  Is  important  to  you,  too. 
Check  here  for  details. 


GOLD  in  Land  Smoothing 


There's 


AUTOMATIC  LAND  LEVELED 
AND  HYDRAULIC  SCRAPER 


We  Increased  our 
Profits  Year  After 
Year,  Say  These 
Successful  Farmers 


Here  it  o  complete  tillage  tool 
which  breaks  clods,  mulches  the  soil, 
mokes  a  firm,  well  packed  seed  bed 
while  automatically  leveling,  which 
holds  moisture,  makes  planting  uni> 
form,  cultivating  easier  and  harvest¬ 
ing  faster,  resulting  in  greatly  in¬ 
creased  yields. 


FILLS  POT  HOLES 

With  on  Eversman  and  your  own 
tractor  it's  easy  to  move  dirt,  fill  pot 
holes,  build  farm-over  type  drainage 
ditches,  and  obtain  complete  surface 
drainage  —  fill  gullies,  build  grass 
waterways,  straighten  out  terraces  on 
hillsides. 


Now  available  in  six  all  purpose 
(mechanical  or  hydraulic)  models  with 
springtooth  attachment  for  four  models. 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 


MANUPACTURINO  CO. 

Dept.  l-M,  Curtis  ft  Fifth  ■  Denver,  Cole, 


Chopped  Hay 


Ear  Corn  •  Corn  Silage 


This  Convey-O-Matic  wagon  unloader  un¬ 
loads  everything  .  .  .  chopped  hay,  ear  corn, 
corn  silage,  small  grain,  fence  posts,  gravel, 
dirt  and  lime.  “It  floats  the  load,”  on  an 
acid-resistant  conveyor  belt  which  lasts  a 
lifetime.  2  ft.  extension  sides  available  to 
suit  job.  20  unloading  speeds. 

If  you  want  to  unload  any  material  at  right 
angles  into  feed  bunks,  self  feeders,  en¬ 
silage  blowers,  small  portable  elevator 
hoppers,  one  man  can  do  the  job  from  the 
tractor  seat  with  a  new  attachment  —  the 
Helix-Cross-Conveyor. 

UNLOMFER 


Wnf*  for  fro*  litaraturm 


that  Vernal  be  seeded  at  the  same  rate  as 
other  alfalfas,  but  Dr.  Moe  rceonimends 
that  Rhizoma  be  seeded  at  the  rate  of 
about  4  to  6  pounds.  He  believes  that  the 
failure  of  Rhizoma  to  spread  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  may  be  caused  by  overseeding. 

Seed  for  Rhizoma  has  been  in  shoit 
supply,  but  can  be  secured  through  most 
seed  dealers  today.  Seed  for  Vernal  will  not 
be  readily  available  for  another  two  years. 
The  job  of  pushing  production  of  seed  ot 
this  valuable  new  plant  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  National  Foundation  Se«cl 
Stock  Project.  This  organization  selects 
farmers  in  the  west  who  raise  the  founda¬ 
tion  seed  of  the  new  variety  in  complete 
isolation  and  under  careful  supeiA’ision 
and  produce  fabulous  seed  yields  running 
as  high  as  1400  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acn*. 
The  foundation  seed  is  then  distributed 
for  the  production  of  certified  seed. 

“It  used  to  take  us  fifteen  years  to  get 
enough  seed  to  put  a  new  v’ariety  onto 
the  farm.”  Dr.  Graber  said,  “Now,  with 
the  cooperation  of  western  growers  and 
a  national  group  to  super\'ise  the  grow¬ 
ing,  we  can  look  forward  to  five  million 
pounds  in  two  or  three  years  and  as  much 
seed  as  we  want  after  that. 

“At  my  age,  I  like  to  look  back,  but  1 
like  to  look  forward,  too,”  Dr.  Graber  said 
running  his  fingers  through  his  shock  of 
white  hair,  “and  I  think  I  see  what  is 
ahead  for  the  alfalfa  grower.  This  diploid 
falcata  stock  and  the  ability  of  the  plant 
breeder  to  obtain  wilt  resistance  has  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  produce  an  alfalfa  the 
farmer  can  grow  as  long  as  he  wants  and 
plow  up  when  he  wants  to.  Up  to  now  a 
farmer  has  plowed  up  his  alfalfa  when  he 
had  to  and  usually  there  wasn’t  much 
there  to  plow.  Soon  he  will  have  an  alfalfa 
which  will  produce  a  vigorous  growth  as 
long  as  he  wants  to  leave  a  field  in  alfalfa 
and  when  he  plow's  he  will  be  turning 
under  a  mass  of  green  stuff  and  tons 
upon  tons  of  root  material  to  add  to  the 
fertility  and  tilth  of  his  soil.” 

CALF  SCOl  RS 

{Continued  from  page  53) 

whether  these  drugs  would  have  a  growth- 
stimulating  effect  with  cah'es  as  they  do 
with  pigs  and  chickens — they  do. 

Dr.  Hellmut  Kafka,  a  Peruvian  vet¬ 
erinarian,  reports  a  spectacular  case  in 
which  90  calves,  the  entire  crop  from  the 
faim,  had  died  of  scours  during  a  single 
year.  He  recommended  that  the  farmer 
give  each  new  calf  a  100  milligram  cap¬ 
sule  of  terramycin  as  a  prophylaxis.  This 
treatment.  Dr.  Kafka  claims,  reduced  the 
mortality  from  100  per  cent  to  zero. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  prevention  of  calf  scours 
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comes  from  the  laboratory  of  Dr.  Karl 
Paul  Link,  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
scientist  who  produced  Dicumarol,  the 
(liug  which  has  saved  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  lives  previously  lost  because  of 
blood  clotting,  and  Warfarin,  the  closely 
related  drug  which  has  killed  millions  of 
rats  on  our  farms.  Dr.  Link  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  scours  problem  while  he  was 
working  on  Dicumarol.  His  work  was  being 
seriously  hampered  by  the  loss  of  85  per 
cent  of  his  laboratory  rabbits  from  scours, 
lie  found  that  when  he  fed  them  colos¬ 
trum  from  dair\'  cows  he  was  able  to  (“ut 
his  losses  to  15  per  cent:  but  colostrum 
isn’t  always  available.  He  tried  whole  milk, 
skim  milk,  sour  milk,  buttermilk,  condensed 
milk  and  dried  milk  as  substitutes,  but 
none  would  take  the  place  of  colostrum. 

Link  finally  hit  upon  a  line  of  reasoning 
which  solved  the  problem.  Since  the  most 
important  ingredient  in  colostrum  is  the 
immune  bodies-which  it  gets  from  the  blood 
of  the  cow,  why  not  use  the  blood  itself? 
.■\fter  a  great  deal  of  experimenting  he 
produced  a  material  which  not  only  saved 
the  lives  of  his  young  rabbits,  but  is  now 
perfected  for  use  as  a  scours  preventive 
with  calves. 

In  its  final  form.  Dr.  Link’s  preparation 
contains  100  grams  of  dried  blood  serum 
from  dairy  or  beef  cattle,  25  grams  of 
partially  digested  milk  solids,  and  50  milli¬ 
grams  of  \itamin  K.  The  blood  serum, 
carefully  dried  under  refrigeration  to  pre¬ 
vent  deterioration  of  the  antibodies,  gives 
the  calves  an  even  greater  protection 
against  disease  than  colostrum.  The  vita¬ 
min  K  which  is  a  blood  coagulation  pro¬ 
moter,  helps  to  heal  the  many  small  inter¬ 
nal  hemorrhages  which  are  normal  to  the 
new-born  calf  and  which  provide  entrances 
for  germs  into  the  blood  stream.  The  par¬ 
tially  digested  milk  solids  act  as  a  carrying 
material  for  the  other  two  agents  and  also 
provide  the  calf  with  quick  nourishment. 

This  dried  material  is  mixed  with  a 
quart  of  warm  milk  or  water  and  half  of  it 
is  fed  to  the  calf  as  soon  after  birth  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  remaining  pint  is  given  around 
12  hours  later. 

Dr.  Link’s  preparation  is  not  a  remedy 
for  the  treatment  of  scours,  but  a  pre¬ 
ventive.  Given  too  late,  after  the  calf  is 
sick,  it  has  reduced  value  as  a  cure. 

1  he  first  test  of  the  preparation  was  on 
the  Biltmore  Dair\'  Farms  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Chris  Se- 
gard.  Medical  Director  for  the  Wisconsin 
.■Murnni  Research  Foundation,  and  Dr. 
Arthur  B.  Christian,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  health  of  1,400  purebred  Jersey  cows. 

hen  the  test  was  suggested  to  him.  Dr. 
Christian  pointed  to  the  well-stocked 
shelves  in  his  dispensars’  and  said:  “Look, 
I’ve  got  twenty-five  scours  remedies,  why 
should  I  fool  around  with  another  one?” 
.•\fter  Dr.  Christian  had  reluctantly  tried 
the  new  material  on  a  few  calves,  he  be¬ 
came  enthusiastic  about  the  e.xperiment 
and  set  up  his  own  test.  Every  other  calf 
born  on  the  farms  was  given  the  new  prep- 


4  times  the  pull  of  ordinary  3*plow  wheel 
tractors! 

ir  Vi'ould  you  like  to  clear,  drain,  level  your 
own  land?  Do  you  need  water  and  soil  con¬ 
servation  structures  like  dams,  ponds,  ter¬ 
races.  etc.?  W'hy  hire  it  done,  when  your 
own  farm  help  can  build  them  with  a  Cat 
Diesel  Farm  Tractor  and  Bulldozer! 
if  Vlould  you  like  to  save  60 Cc  to  80^c  on 
your  annual  fuel  A/7/.' The  husky  Cat  Diesel 
burns  power-rich  No.  2  furnace  oil  that  de¬ 
livers  about  20^  more  horsepower  hours 
per  gallon  than  does  gasoline,  yet  costs 
about  ‘  ’  as  much.  W'hat's  more,  you  work 
without  fuel-squandering  slippage  where 
wheel  tractors  often  lose  .30*r  or  more  of 
their  power  by  slippage  in  ordinary  plowed 
land. 

These  savings  add  up  to  a  lot  of  reasons 
why  you  should  own  a  Cat  Diesel  Tractor 
on  your  farm!  Call  your  Caterpillar  Dealer 
...he’ll  gladly  come  out  and  talk  with  you, 
and  demonstrate  the  size  you  need  for  your 
farm! 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill.,  U.S.A. 
DIESEL  FARM  TRACTORS  •  TOOL  BARS  •  IMPLEMENTS 


The  Beetsma  Brothers  farm  is  situated  in 
the  rich  Kankakee  River  bottom  land,  near 
Hebron,  Indiana.  They  till  900  acres,  with 
100  acres  in  pasture,  600  acres  in  corn,  200 
acres  in  wheat,  100  acres  in  soybeans.  Yet, 
3  men  farm  it  all,  and  still  take  time  out 
for  improving  their  land,  for  helping  their 
neighbors,  and  for  fishing!  Here’s  their 
secret! 

Beetsma  Brothers  have  owned  a  Cat¬ 
erpillar  Diesel  Tractor  for  years.  As  their 
power  needs  increased,  they  went  from  the 
43  HP  D4  to  the  66  HP  D6.  Now,  one  man 
does  the  work  of  3  to  4  men. 

For  example,  one  man  handles  10  bot¬ 
toms,  or  a  21  tandem  disk  and  harrow  with 
the  D6.  One  man  clears  land,  drains  and 
dikes  with  the  D6  and  bulldozer. 

Richard  Beetsma,  partner,  reports,  "We’re 
really  satisfied. ..and  we  wouldn’t  think  of 
being  without  the  D6.  VC’ith  it,  one  man 
does  the  work  of  3  to  4  men.  The  66  HP 
D6  operates  at  full  load  on  4  gallons  of 
low-cost  Diesel  fuel  per  hour.” 

★  W  hat  would  saving  5  men's  wages  mean 
to  you?  You  can  with  a  Cat*  D6  Tractor! 
You’ve  18,700  pounds  pull  or  push. ..about 


Send  to  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  Peoria,  111.,  Dept.  FQ3-<, 
for  your  free  booklet  on  "Power  Farming”. 


icres. 


I  presently  own _ 

□  Check  here  for  free  demonstration. 
Q  Check  if  you  are  a  student. 


.tractors. 


Sam*. 
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aration  along  with  the  (olostruin  it  got 
from  the  cow.  After  feeding  the  prepara¬ 
tion  to  more  than  300  of  the  calves,  he 
found  that  only  a  little  over  six  per  cent 
of  them  showed  any  signs  of  diarrhea  and, 

WOOD’S 

MULTI-PURPOSE 
ROTARY  CUnER 

•  Mows,  Shreds,  Clips,  Mulches 

•  Faster  than  Sickle  Bar 

•  Does  the  Job  at  Far  Less  Cost 

•  9  Models  From  42''to  114"  Swath 

Here’s  a  four  chore  machine  for  fast, 
thorough  stalk  shredding,  cover  crop 
mulching,  weed  and  brush  cutting,  pas¬ 
ture  mowing  and  leaf  mulching.  Stalks 
are  instantly  reduced  to  chaff  or  fine 
mulch  for  cleaner  plowing.  Crop  pests 
are  destroyed  by  complete  coverage.  One 
trip  across  the  field  with  a  Wood’s  Ro¬ 
tary  Cutter  mulches  weeds,  clovers, 
straws,  and  stubbles  to  make  the  plow¬ 
ing  job  that  follows  an  easy  matter.  Even 


With  the  parking  jack  shown  on  the  Wood's 
machine  above,  one  mon  con  attach  cutter 
to  the  tractor  and  make  any  necessary  adjust¬ 
ments  without  assistance. 

• 

badly  tangled  potato  vines  are  shredded 
for  easy  digging.  Brush,  weeds  and  sage 
as  thick  as  your  wrist — as  high  as  your 
tractor — are  shattered  to  bits.  Orchard 
and  vineyard  prunings — or  cover  crojw 
— are  thoroughly  shredded.  When  clip¬ 
ping  pastures  you  get  a  fine,  uniform 
cut.  Cuttings  are  shredded  and  drop 
down  between  standing  plants  more  read¬ 
ily.  Smothering  of  young  grass  is  elimi¬ 
nated.  cuttings  are  more  readily  absorbed 
into  the  soil  and  a  moisture  conserving 
mulch  is  provided  which  helps  prevent 
erosion. 

Wood’s  Rotary  Cutters  are  available  in 
either  hydraulic  lift  or  trailer  models 
with  1,  2  or  3  blades.  Blades  overlap  on 
2  and  3  blade  models  for  cleaner  cutting. 
Blades  are  protected  by  heavy  3  16-inch 
boiler  plate  guards.  Wood’s  machines  are 
adjustable  from  ground  level  to  14  inches 
in  height.  Exclusive  triple  “B”  V-belt 
absorbs  shock  loads  even  while  trans¬ 
mitting  tremendous  power,  thus  protect¬ 
ing  both  machine  and  tractor.  Universal 
Joint  Drive  with  50  H.  P.  capacity  han¬ 
dles  the  power  of  the  largest  farm  trac¬ 
tors.  You  have  a  choice  of  15-inch  drop- 
center  wheels  or  8-inch  wheels  with  non¬ 
pneumatic  rubber  tires. 

Write,  today,  for  your  copy  of  a  free 
folder  and  the  name  of  your  nearest 
dealer. 

• 

WOOD’S 

ROTARY  CUniRSond  MOWERS 

9  IMels  •  42"  to  114"  Swathi  •  Trailor  or  khunted 

13403  so.  4TH  STREET  •  OREGON,  ILLINOIS 
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of  these,  only  two  died.  Of  the  control 
group  some  21  per  cent  came  down  with 
scours  and  13  of  these  died. 

The  severest  possible  test  of  the  new 
material  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Link,  and 
Dr.  Christian  agreed  to  tr\'  it.  Sixty-eight 
calves  were  taken  from  their  mothers 
before  they  could  get  a  drop  of  colostrum 
and  fed  the  new  preparation  along  with 
regular  cow’s  milk:  an  equal  number  of 
cakes  were  gi\en  colostrum  only.  The 
results:  none  of  the  test  calves  had  calf 
scours  while  many  of  the  colostrum-fed 
control  group  had  scours  and  four  of  them 
di(‘d  within  48  hours. 

An  incident  which  occurred  early  in  the 
test  seiwed  to  point  up  the  value  of  the 
material.  Dr.  Christian  ran  out  of  the 
experimental  material  and  was  unable  to 
get  moie  for  a  period  of  33  days.  ‘“During 
this  period,  seventy-one  cak  es  were  born.” 
Dr.  Christian  said.  “Twenty-one  of  them 
developed  diarrhea,  fourteen  of  them 
within  seventy-two  hours  after  birth.  Nine 
of  the  fourteen  died.  This  was  a  serious 
outbreak.  We  had  not  experienced  this 
type  of  diarrhea  while  feeding  the  prep¬ 
aration  nor  did  wc  again  have  an  outbreak 
of  this  kind  after  supplemental  feeding 
was  resumed.” 

Today,  the  \Visconsin  .\lumni  Research 
Foundation  produces  Dr.  Link’s  scour  pre¬ 
ventive  under  the  name  KafmalaK.  This 
is  the  first  venture  of  the  Foundation,  which 
licenses  the  production  of  \Varfarin  and 
Dicumarol.  into  the  field  of  production 
and  distribution.  They  have  done  so  in  an 
effort  to  hold  down  the  price  of  the  prep¬ 
aration  to  a  point  where  it  will  be  eco¬ 
nomically  sound  for  a  farmer  to  use  on 
all  ol  his  calves.  .As  we  go  to  press,  the  first 
distribution  is  being  made  from  the  offices 
of  the  \Vis<onsin  .Alumni  Research  Foun¬ 
dation.  209  South  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago, 
Illinois.  With  KafmalaK  on  the  market. 
Dr.  Link  is  hard  at  work  testing  out  this 
and  similar  formulations  as  scours  pre¬ 
ventives  for  pigs  and  lambs. 

Curing  Scours 

When  a  calf  comes  down  with  scours,  the 
first  sign  is  listlessness — head  down,  back 
humped  up — and  a  refusal  to  eat.  Then 
comes  the  diarrhea  which  is  water\-,  usually 
white,  and  has  a  sweetish,  sickening  odor. 
As  the  sickness  progresses  the  calf  becomes 
dehydrated:  its  skin  becomes  drv  and  its 
■eyes  sink  deep  into  the  sockets.  The  tail 
and  rump  become  smeared  and  the  calf 
loses  the  hair  from  this  area  and  its  skin 
becomes  inflamc*d  and  sore.  .At  first  the 
calf  runs  a  fever  and  breathes  rapidly; 
later,  bc-fore  dc*ath.  its  tempe-rature  drops 
below  nonnal. 

Since  scours  act  quickly,  the  first  thing 
a  farmer  should  do  is  to  call  his  veter¬ 
inarian  who  will  treat  the  animal  with  one 
of  the  sulphas  or  antibiotics  or  a  serum 
taken  from  the  blood  of  cows  which  have 
been  heavily  infected  with  bacteria  which 
cause  scours.  On  the  other  hand  he  may 
administer  a  blcwd  transfusion  from  the 
mother  cow — a  treatment  which  has  pro- 


HALL  BROS# 


HALLCROSS  , 


ANYONE  CAN  MAKE  CLAIMS-IT’S  PROVEN 
PERFORMANCE  THAT  REALLY  COUNTS 

Tie  .'‘Ure  when  ymi  l»uy  diick'i,  that  you  are  buying 
cliicks  who'^e  reputation  is  backe<l  !»y  ofticially 
proven  ion  lest  reconis.  official  records  are 

the  only  ones  that  count.  'I'hese  records  are  fair 
and  tinluased.  based  on  actual,  superi  ised  i>erforni' 
ance.  an<l  they  Kti<*rantee  you  greater  egg  proiiuc- 
tion.  higher  li\ ability  and  l>etter  egg  quality;  all 
of  which  adds  up  to  Greater  1‘rofits  for  You. 

Here’s  the  actual  priMif:  At  the  end  of  the  first 
two  months,  Nov.  30lh.  Mall  Brothers  13  Silver 
Hallcros-^  I’ullets  in  the  Western  N.  V.  (  ontest 
lead  ALL  entrie'*  m  ALL  National  C  ontests  for 
ALL  BKKKIiS  an«l  <  KOsSK^.  This  i»en  laid 
Kggs  for  a  total  |K)int  score  of  7'/ci.7-  an  a\erage 
of  .'*>.!  eggs  i>er  bird  for  61  days  or  96.8' < 
prixluitioti. 

But.  egg  prixluction  is  only  half  the  story  of 
Silver  Ilallcross.  They  are  economical  meat  iiro- 
<liirers  too  profit-makers  at  every  point  of  de- 
\elopment.  broiler,  fryer  or  rooster.  So.  order 
now  foi  immediate  delivery  an«l  pro\e  To  youi^elf 
that  proven  iierfurmance  pays  off. 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  10 _ Wollingford.  Conn. 


for  clearing 
brush. .  .weeds 
...tall  grass 


Self-propelled 
Jari,  Sr.  Power 
Scythe  cuts  faster 
and  easier— and  with  safety.  Its  efficient 
36"  sickle  bar  shears  through  dense 
growth  without  stalling,  does  the  work 
of  six  men  with  hand  scythes.  Light 
in  weight,  the  Jari,  Sr.  operates  over 
rough  terrain,  steep  slopes  and  soft 
ground.  Heavy-duty  construction,  with 
easy-starting  2-hp  engine,  ball  bearing 
drive  shaft,  screw-adjusted  knife  clips 
and  finger-tip  clutch  control.  Spray 
attachment  available. 


Wr/fe  for  details  and  prices  to: 


jan  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

Dept.  2934T,  Minneapolis  8,  Minnesota 
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diu'cd  some  remarkably  good  results. 

The  calf  should  be  separated  from  the 
other  calves  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease  and  should  be  kept  free  from  drafts. 
The  amount  of  milk  being  fed  should  be 
cut  in  half  to  relieve  the  burden  on  the 
digestive  tract.  This  automatically  cuts 
the  amount  of  liquid  which  the  calf  is 
getting  and  since  dehydration  is  one  of 
the  results  of  scours,  the  calf  should  be 
gi\en  as  much  warm  salt  water  f  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt  to  a  quart  of  water)  as  it 
will  take.  Another  home  remedy  which 
has  been  proved  effective  is  to  stir  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  powdered  kaolin  into  the 
milk  at  each  feeding.  Kaolin  is  not  a 
medicine  in  the  sense  that  it  will  attack 
the  germs  which  are  causing  the  sickness, 
but  it  does  help  prevent  the  absorption  of 
the  poisons  in  the  intestines  and  helps 
firm  the  waste  matter  and  bring  an  end 
to  the  watery  diarrhea. 

.Another  feeding  recommendation  is  to 
stop  milk  entirely  when  a  calf  starts  to 
scour  and  feed  in  its  place  an  equal 
amount  of  barley  water  until  it  has  re- 
coxered.  The  barley  water  is  made  by 
pouring  four  gallons  of  boiling  water  over 
three  quarts  of  cracked  barley  and  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  steep  until  it  cools. 

The  smeared  rump,  legs,  and  tail  of  the 
calf  should  be  washed  once  a  day  with  a 
mild  antiseptic  solution  to  protect  the  skin. 
.And  the  farmer  should  use  a  stronger  solu¬ 
tion  to  wash  off  his  hands  and  rubber 
boots  after  he  has  worked  with  the  calf  in 
order  to  prexent  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Even  xvith  the  best  care,  many  calves 
xvhich  come  doxvn  xvith  scours  xvill  die  and 
those  xvhich  surxive  a  bad  case  of  scours 
will  be  set  back  in  their  vigorous  groxvth. 
These  are  the  reasons  xvhy  the  greatest 
emphasis  should  be  on  preventing  the  dis¬ 
ease  rather  than  on  its  cure. 


On  one  Cobey  Multi-Purpose  Unit  you  con 
quickly  mount  10  tools  for  a  complete  soil 
fitting  job.  Save  money,  save  storage  space. 

FLEX  DISK  GANG'  with  Cobey  Multi-Purpose  Unit - 

This  disk  mode  history.  18“  or  20"  plain  or  cut¬ 
out  blades.  FINGERTIP  ANGLING  .  .  .  LEVEL  CUT¬ 
TING  .  .  .  DEEP  PENETRATION  .  .  .  NON  RIDGING 
.  .  .  FAST  TRANSPORTING. 

TLcX  FiiLD  CULTIVATOR  GANGS  with  Cobey  Multi-Purpose  Unit 
Reversible,  replaceable  shavel  points.  Each  tooth 
spring  loaded.  Maximum  penetration  10". 


GANGS  with  Cobey  Multi-Purpose  Unit~ 
Cultivator  gangs  on  front  with  Pulverizer  gangs 
on  rear  —  a  perfect  mulching  tool. 


PULVERIZER  GANGS  with  Cobey  Multi-Purpose  Unit. 

Only  Cobey  offers  you  a  pulverizer  with 
hydraulic  transpart  frame.  Non-breakable,  self- 
sharpening,  pressed  steel  wheels. 


iEX  RO’^ -RY  HOE  GANC  with  Cobey  Multi-Purpose  Unit- 
Assures  big  crop  yields  thru  efficient  cultivation. 

OTHER  HYDRA-FLEX  COMBINATIONS 
Cultivator  gangs  front  and  Disk  gongs  rear  •  Disk  gongs 
front  and  Pulverizer  gongs  rear  •  Rotary  Hoe  gongs  front 
and  Pulverizer  gongs  rear  •  Wagon  •  Sprayer  •  Wabble 
Pump.  Custom  build  your  tillage  tools  to  suit  the  needs 
of  your  form  with  Colsey  Multi-Purpose  Units. 

^  THE  COBEY  CORPORATION,  Dept.  F0.34,  Gallon,  Ohio  I 
Please  send  me  complete  information  on  items  checked.  | 


*  n  HYDRA-FLEX  UNITS 

I 

I  □  LIFT-TYPE  UNITS 
I  □  PTO  SPREADERS 


Address 


State 


Atkins  Silver  Steel 
Pruning  Saws 

for  quick  and 
easy  pruning 
of  small 

^  limbs  and 

Sib..  branches. 


Use  ATKINS,  the  Experts’  Choice! 

Whatever  you  need  in  saxvs,  there’s  an  Atkins  Siher 
Sttcl  for  the  job!  Yes,  Atkins  complete  line  offers 
exactly  the  correct  choice  for  the  hobbyist,  the  home 
craftsman  andiht  professional  carpenter.  Nearly  100 
years  experience  goes  into  Atkins  production  of  the 
right  saw  for  every  cutting  Job.  Ask  for  Atkins  at 
hardware  stores  and  building  supply  dealers — you’ll 
get  the  saw  you  want  at  the  price  you  want  to  pay! 


/ffen/Mfffs 

Chamfer  Chain! 


Atkins 
Silver  Steel 
Hand  Saws 

Get  a  12  paint 
sow  for  fine  finishing. 
Picks  up  where  power 
tools  stop. 


\  A  U.S.  PATENT  NOS.  2.326.854 

*  2.622.636 

W  The  greatest  saw  chain  de- 
velopment  ever!  And  — 
“It’s  The  Chamfer  That 
Does  It’’ — an  Atkins  exclu¬ 
sive.  Cuts  smooth,  fast  and  straight — stays  sharp 
much  longer.  Get  Atkins  Chamfer  Saw  Chain  for  the 
easiest  cutting  you’ve  ever  known — available  now  for 
every  make  of  chain  saw. 


ATKINS  SAW  DIVISION,  BORG  WARNER  CORP. 
INDIANAPOLIS  9,  INDIANA 


IT  .S  NOT  like  mother  used  to  make! 


CRAINE  6-CELL 


CHAINE  SILOS 


flEGUmE-fllDl 


CHICKEN  PAPER 

{Continued  from  page  43) 

Profit  and  loss  were  to  be  shared  equally. 
The  success  of  that  idea  caused  other 
growers  and  feed  dealers  to  copy  it,  often 
with  the  feed  dealer’s  cut  reduced  to  one- 
fourth.  Then  competition  brought  the  deal¬ 
er’s  profit  down  to  10  per  cent  and  later  to 
only  his  regular  feed  markup.  In  time  a 
guaranteed  profit  was  thrown  in  for  the 
producer,  with  the  feed  dealer  taking  the 
loss,  if  any.  But  feed  sales  boomed. 

During  and  after  the  war,  national  feed 
companies.  the  manufacturing  mills, 
pushed  the  broiler  program  to  sell  more 
feedstufTs.  They  were  forced  to  sell  on 
credit  to  their  lool  retail  dealers  so  the 
latter  could  e.xtend  credit  to  the  growers. 
The  manufacturing  mills  also  sold  feed  on 
credit  direct  to  large  growers,  as  they  do 
today. 

Fe«-d  on  ( redit  is  only  one  aspect  of 
broiler  financing.  Invested  capital  pro¬ 
vides  wide  backing.  Five  general  gro\\er- 
backer  arrangements  stand  out: 

1.  The  grower  owns  the  houses  and 
equipment  and  provides  the  labor.  The 
backer,  olten  a  feed  dealer,  provides  the 
chicks,  feed,  disinfectants,  etc.,  the  retail 
cost  of  which  is  first  taken  out  of  the 
income  when  birds  are  sold.  The  balance 
of  the  income  is  divided,  the  grower  re¬ 
ceiving  two-thirds  to  three-fourths.  If  in¬ 
come  does  not  cover  e.xpenses,  the  backer 
takes  the  loss.  This  is  on  a  contract  basis, 
with  no  notes  or  security  involved,  and 
the  grower  at  no  time  has  title  to  the 
birds.  Where  feed  costs  are  figured  at 
wholesale,  as  in  Manland,  the  feed  deal¬ 
er’s  ( ut  is  generally  half  of  the  profits. 

2.  Similar  to  No.  1,  e.xcept  that  the 
backer  pays  the  grower  an  agreed  amount 
per  1.000  (  hicks  raised  for  labor  and  the 
use  of  house's  and  equipment.  The  backer 
takes  all  receipts.  This  is  varied  on  a 
tenant  deal  wherein  the  operator  or, 
grower  owns  nothing  and  gi\cs  only  the 
labor  for  a  percentage  of  the  profits  over 
expenses  or  a  stated  amount  per  1,000 
chicks  (either  on  a  started  or  raised  basis), 
often  with  bonuses  for  efficiency. 

Meigs  County  has  only  one  backer  (a 
hatcheiyman )  offering  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment.  He  pays  growers  15  cents  per  chick 
raised  for  labor  and  use  of  housing  and 
equipment,  but  markets  the  birds  himself, 
taking  all  profit  or  loss. 

3.  A  straight  loan  from  a  lending 
agency  which  supplies  only  the  credit  at  a 
normal  rate  of  interest,  with  or  without 
technical  supervision.  Title  to  the  birds 
plus  other  security  is  usually  signed  over 
as  collateral. 

4.  Similar  to  No.  3,  with  the  grower 
giving  a  secured  note  to  the  bank  or 
other  lending  agency,  but  instead  of  being 
advanced  money,  he  is  given  feed  or  other 
needed  items,  including  chicks,  by  a  dcal- 


6-CELL  TILE  STAVE  has  TWO  rows  of  dead 
air  cells— DOUBLE  the  insulating  value! 


Get  the 

INSIDE 

Story... 


Tile  Stave  Silo 


See  for  yourself , . , 

— why  no  other  silo  can  equal  the  new 
Craine  6-Cell  Tile  Stave!  Let  your 
Craine  dealer  show  you  these  advan¬ 
tages.  Greater  strength  —  actually  a 
third  wall  in  the  center  of  each  stave! 
Greater  insulating  effectiveness  —  a 
double  row  of  dead  air  cells  in  each 
stave  to  keep  natural  heat  in — weather 
out! 

Absolutely  ACID-PROOF! 

The  Craine  6-Cell  Tile  Silo  is  absolutely 
unaffected  by  the  corrosive  juices  found 
in  all  silage.  The  tile  stave  is  acid-proof 
in  itself — and  a  special  asphalt  caulking 
comp>ound  seals  all  joints — to  produce 
a  silo  that  can  never  be  damaged  by 
silage  acids. 

Write  for  FACTS  . .  ; 

Full  details,  photos  and  prices  on  the 
new  6-Cell  Tile  Stave  Silo — and  the 
complete  line  of  Craine  farm-proven 
silos! 

Crain*,  Inc.,  354  C*dar  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


Beautiful  ?  YES  —  and  never  was  beauty 
more  practical  than  in  the  Craine  6-Cell 
Tile  Stave  Silo.  All  the  famous  features 
that  only  tile  can  give — plus  Craine  “ex¬ 
clusives”  that  mean  longer  life,  better  serv¬ 
ice,  more  profitable  feeding  on  your  farm! 
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STAVf 


CHOOSE  FROM 
CRAINE'S 
"FAMOUS 


FOR  TROUBLE-FREE 


Maxe  thmaugA 

INOCULATION  for 
all  your  LEGUMES 


Of  Your 
Farm 

Machinery 


The  LEGUME-AID  package 
is  appreciably  larger  than 
others  in  size  and  contains 
more  of  the  bacteria-carry- 
ing  humus.  This  extra 
amount  of  inoculant  makes 
it  easier  to  treat  your  seeds 
more  thoroughly  at  planting 
time. 


j!  Why  put  up  with  equip- 

ment  that  only  half  works 
because  of  belt-slippage 
trouble?  Use  PULMORE 
H  Liquid  Belt  Treatment  and 

81  increase  traction  200Cr  to 

■  500Cr — Get  full  work  from 

H  seed  cleaners,  grain  mixers, 

K  feed  grinders  and  other 

H  machinery.  Ask  your  dealer 

for  PULMORE!  Write 
for  free  illustrated  circular! 

BELTRACTION  COMPANY 

1819  W.  Winona  St.  •  Chicaso  40,  III. 


Whether  plonfing  clover,  olfalfo,  lesoedezo,  ceoi,  beam, 
lupines  or  any  other  legume,  it  pays  to  assure  moximum 
nitrogen  fixing  power  by  treating 
seeds  witn  the  famous  "Inoculant 
JjL  .n  the  Corton."  LEGUME-AID  it 

S  9*  neither  sticky  nor  gummy.  It  pours 

freely,  clings  to  seeds  closely,  yet 
never  clogs  the  drill.  Ask  your 
seed  dealer,  or  write  ut  direct. 


AGRICULTURAL  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

1310  Chesapeake  Avenue  Columbus  16,  Ohio 


Stop  BELT  SLIPPAGE  With 

PULMORE 

LIQUID  BELT  TREATMENT 
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cr.  who  makes  his  profit  on  such  items 
solti  at  retail.  The  dealer  eolleets  from 
the  bank  on  his  invoices  as  he  delivers  the 
feed  or  supplies.  The  grower  pays  interest 
on  this  money  from  the  day  the  items 
are  delivered  until  the  note  matures  at 
sale  time,  when  he  pays  off  the  bank.  In¬ 
come  above  e.xpenses  is  the  grower’s  profit, 
just  as  if  he  were  on  a  cash  basis. 

5.  No  local  feed  dealer  is  involved 
where  large  feed  manufac  turing  mills  ex¬ 
tend  considerable  short-term  credit  to  big 
broiler  operators,  usually  for  feed  only. 
'I'he  security  varies  and  a  lending  agency 
may  or  may  not  be*  in  the  picture,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  manufacturer’s  ability  to  carry 
outstanding  accounts. 

Pitfalls  for  the  Grower 

Each  arrangement  has  its  good  and  bad 
points.  Credit  can  be  high,  wide  and  de¬ 
ceptively  handsome  in  a  business  where 
even  the  sale  of  feed  bags  sometimes  means 
the  dilTerence  between  profit  and  loss. 
Easy  terms  encourage  in-and-out  oppor¬ 
tunists  who  too  often  dc'press  the  market 
with  inferior  birds  or  give  the  industry  a 
black  eye  in  one  way  or  another,  besides 
the  losses  they  cause  through  poor  man¬ 
agement. 

If  a  farmer  operates  purely  on  borrowed 
dollars,  he  assumes  all  risk  of  loss  through 
disease  and  skidding  markets  and  seldom 
receivers  much  technical  supervision  on  a 
straight  loan  deal.  But  he  gets  all  possi¬ 
ble  profits.  Where  feed  and  chicks  are 
furnished  by  someone  else,  the  farmer’s 
risk  is  lessened,  but  the  backer  expects  a 
high  cut  on  the  profits  to  offset  the  possi¬ 
ble  loss.  But  a  grower  can  expand  to  the 
most  efficient  usage  of  his  time  and  facili¬ 
ties  through  such  backing.  The  collateral 
he  could  offer  might  not  be  sufficient  for 
a  bank  to  finance  him  to  that  same  degree. 
If  a  dealer  furnishes  feed  and  other  items 
on  credit  which  is  signed  for  by  the  grower 
as  a  bank  loan,  the  greatest  risk  is  over¬ 
expansion,  with  possible  loss  of  not  only 
labor  but  of  •  the  heavy  security  banks 
require.  In  this  instance,  a  farmer  may  get 
some  technical  advice  on  management  of 
the  broilers,  but  the  market  outlook  is  his 
own  problem.  If  a  man  has  sufficient 
se(  urity.  feed  dealers  are  likely  to  encour¬ 
age  feed  sales  and  banks  are  likely  to 
pro\ide  the  money  even  when  the  market 
is  doubtful. 

^^here  birds  are  raised  on  a  contract 
basis,  the  farmer,  by  risking  only  time 
and  labor  i  plus  depreciation  on  his  facili¬ 
ties),  forfeits  the  chance  for  exceptional 
profits  by  accepting  a  guaranteed  sum  per 
bird.  Quantity  is  his  only  goal  and 
disease  his  major  risk  problem.  Weight 
and  quality  are  ignored.  Sue  h  a  contract 
might  offer  only  wages  or  less,  for  it  is  not 
diffi(  ult  to  find  a  speculator  who  is  willing 
to  split  all  profits,  or  guarantee  a  stated 
sum  per  bird  raised,  on  the  chance  he 
will  not  have  to  face  the  loss  he  agrees  to 
accept.  However,  some  deals  of  that  na¬ 
ture,  with  close  cooperation,  have  been 


Get'ent  w/iik  they ‘re  your^/ 

Spittlebugs  start  feeding  early.  They  can  cause  surprisingly  large 
losses  in  the  yield  of  your  alfalfa,  clover  and  other  feed  crops — 
up  to  50%. 

Now  is  the  time  to  protect  against  these  pests.  Just  dust  or  spray 
with  superior  Niagara  materials  at  the  first  sign  of  infestation. 
Apply  before  plant  growth  is  more  than  six  inches  high  and  before 
many  of  the  young  bugs  become  enveloped  in  froth. 

CHEMICAL  DIVISION 

MACHINERY  AND  (HEMKAl  CORPORATION 

Middl»per1  N.  Y.«  Richmond,  Calif  ..  Jachsonvill*.  Flo..  Tampo,  Flo., 

Pompono,  Flo..  Wyoming,  HI..  N*w  Orloons,  lo..  Ayor,  Moss.. 

GfO*nvilio.  Mitt.,  Hoflingon,  !•».,  Pocot,  T«».,  Yokimo.  Woth. 

Stibiidiory :  Pine  Bluff  Chomicol  Co..  Pino  Bluff.  Ark.  Conodion 
Atsociofo:  NIAGARA  BRAND  SPRAY  CO.,i^O.»  Burlington.  Ontario. 


5-HP  GRAVELY  Makes  Tough  Jobs  EASY  I 

Gravely  docs  jobs  other  tractors  won’t  .  .  .  because  Gravely  has  that 
extra  power  for  tough  mowing,  gardening,  field  and  farm  jobs. 

And  you  get  more  when  you  get  Gravely:  All-gear  drive,  power  re¬ 
verse,  simple,  easy  operation,  power  attachments  securely  mounted, 
quickly  interchanged  by  only  four  bolts! 


Blow  SNOW 


.21  JOB-RIGHT  TOOLS! 

Your  choice  of  21  tools  .  .  .  used  with  one  versa¬ 
tile  tractor  that  saves  you  time,  work,  worry,  all 
year  long. 

“Power  vs.  Drudgery”  booklet  shows  how  Gravely 
solves  your  upkeep  and  gardening  problems.  Write 
for  it  today! 


GRAVELY  TRACTORS JNC. 

BOX  332  DUNBAR.  W.  VA. 

Please  send  “Power  vs.  Drudgery”  and  dealer’s 
name. 

NAME _ _ 

ADDRESS  _ _ _ 

CITY _ STATE _ 


1 
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FOR  yOUR  FARM  REFERENCE  LIBRARY 

When  Spring  work  begins,  there  is  little  time  for  reading.  These  books  will  help  you 
find  needed  facts  quickly. 


Beef  Cattle — by  Roscoe  R.  Snapp  ..  . . . 

Feeds  and  Feeding; — by  F.  B.  Monisort  . . . 

Farm  and  Ranch  Record  Book  . . 

(Farm  account  loose-leaf  sheets  in  sturdy  binder) 

Irrigated  Soils — by  Thorne  and  Peterson  . . 

A  Practical  Guide  for  the  Beginning  Fanner — by  Herbert  Jacobs 

Breeding  Better  Livestock — by  Rice,  Andrews,  W’arwicb^  . . 

Corn  and  Corn  Growing — by  Wallace  and  Bressman  . . 

The  Pruning  Book — by  Gustav  L.  Whitrock^ -  - - 

The  Hog  Annual — by  the  editors  of  Farm  Quarterly  . 

Repairing  and  Constructing  Farm  Buildings — by  J.  C.  ff’ooley  . 


Malabar  Farm 


ALSO  BOOKS  BY  BROMFIELD 
$4.00  Out  of  the  Earth  $4.00  Pleasant  \'allev 


THE  F.^RM  BOOK  ST()RE  T-2 

c/o  “The  Farm  Quarterly’’ 

22  E.  12th  Street 
Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 

I  enclose  (check,  money  order  or  cash)  for  the  following  books.  Please  send  them  to  me 
immediately. 


1  Title  of  book ) 


i  Title  of  biMik ) 


R.  R.  or  Street 


C:ity  State 

Your  order  will  be  sent  to  you  postpaid,  i Buyers  living  in  Ohio  should  add  3%  to  price  for 
sales  tax.  All  prices  subject  to  change.) 


. .  .1. .  has  a  place  on  your  farm 


m 


IT'S  FUN!  IT'S  USEFUL! 

IT  TAKES  RAPID  FIRE 

seaueHce  pictures! 

MADE  BY  FAMOUS 

WITH  ULTRON  F2  LENS 
IN  COMPUR  RAPID  SHUTTER 


Use  Vitessa  to  keep  stock  records,  crop  growth  charts,  to  take  pictures  of  your  build¬ 
ings  and  land  to  see  how  they  can  be  improved  "on  paper,"  as  well  as  photos  of  your 
loved  ones.  Wonderful  for  "action"  shots,  Vitessa  will  provide  you  with  a  life  long 
hobby  packed  full  of  fun. 

This  compact  35mm  all-metal  camera  with  coupled  rangefinder  and  built-in 
synchronization  takes  amazing  pictures  in  direct  sequence  frames.  Pressing  down 
the  tall  plunger  transports  the  film,  counts  the  exposure  and  winds  the  shutter 
ready  for  action. 

Available  at  your  dealer  or  - 

/jt  *159“ 

r  / X  g  Send  for  Pamphlef  F.Q.V. 

////  '/r  A  Moil  order,  filled 

gg  Liberal  trade-in  allowance. 

gg  W  ^  g  g  Convenient  terms  if  desired.  1 

WORLD'S  LARGEST  CAMERA  STORE  - - ' 

1 10  West  32nd  Street  *  113  West  31st  Street 
New  York  1,  N.Y.  *  LOngacre  4-1600 


profitable  to  all  eoneemed.  In  the  South¬ 
west,  dealer  J.  D.  Howard  pro\  ides  every¬ 
thing,  including  veterinaiA'  supplies,  for 
one-third  of  the  Shelby  County,  Texas, 
growers,  most  of  whom  are  small  side-line 
operators  furnishing  only  the  brooding 
houses  and  labor.  Howard  also  has  four 
demonstration  plants  where  he  attempts 
to  set  an  example  in  the  latest  manage¬ 
ment  techniques. 

In  other  eases,  growers  have  become 
hired  hands  without  any  assurance  of 
salary'  from  one-sided  contracts  or  have 
sometimes  mortgaged  themselves  heavih 
through  misalliance  with  sharp  broiler- 
promotion  creditors,  who  fortunately  are 
few  to  crop  up  and  brief  to  flower.  Still 
other  farmers  have  found  that  controls  im¬ 
posed  on  them  by  lending  institutions  can 
smother  free  enterprise,  as  for  example  by 
directing  the  use  of  certain  feeds,  or 
chicks,  or  practices. 

Anemic  Accounts 

The  end  of  the  fancy  profits  in  poultry 
meat  came  in  late  1951.  Production  ex¬ 
ceeded  demand,  yet  the  bubble  hovered 
unbroken  for  many  growers  and  feed 
dealers.  Expansion  went  on.  Credit  con¬ 
tinued  and  grew.  The  growers  owed  the 
feed  dealers  and  they  in  turn  ran  up  big 
debts  with  the  manufacturing  mills.  Seri¬ 
ous  losses  began  and  increased  for  the 
manufacturers,  but  they  were  too  inter¬ 
ested  in  sales  to  heed  the  warning.  In 
1945,  eight  major  feed  manufacturers  had 
47  million  dollars  outstanding  in  unpaid 
feed  bills  when  they  closed  their  books  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  \i  the  close  of  1951 
those  same  eight  companies  reported  131 
million  dollars  as  due  them  on  uncollected 
feed  bills.  With  sales  increasing  165  per 
cent,  “accounts  receivable”  had  jumped 
280  per  cent,  and  debts  written  off  as  bad 
were  equally  out  of  proportion. 

Those  unpaid  feed  bill  records,  from 
only  eight  out  of  8,000  feed  manufactuu- 
ers.  represent  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
financing  behind  the  broiler  industry, 
which  increased  from  35  million  commer¬ 
cial  broilci's  in  1934,  when  credit  became 
typical,  to  above  900  million  broilers  on 
the  market  last  year.  Over  60  per  cent  of 
the  34  million  tons  of  manufactured  feed 
produced  in  1953  went  into  poultry.  Much 
of  it  was  financed  with  chicken  paper. 
Entire  broiler  operations  from  feed  and 
equipment  to  chicks  and  housing  wen- 
provided  with  capital  by  banks,  hatcheries, 
processing  plants,  manufacturing  mills, 
local  dealers,  marketing  agt-ncies.  and 
Production  Credit  .Associations.  The  latter 
consider  an  applicant’s  all-over  and  long¬ 
term  possibilities,  before  mapping  a  finan¬ 
cial  program. 

With  the  slackening-ofT  in  the  market 
came  no  slackening-off  in  the  demands  for 
credit  by  the  growers.  The  manufacturing 
mills  and  the  local  dealers,  with  compe¬ 
tition  breathing  hotly  down  their  necks, 
found  that  more  and  more  credit  was  the 
only  answer  to  upholding  sales  of  feed. 
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NEW  “Year-Round”  Ventilation 


PAYS  OFF  EVERY  MONTH 


Extremely  imi>ortant  to  your  farm 
lu'oiits  is  proper  ventilation.  Your 
animals  are  healthier,  production 
noes  up  and  you  protect  your  build- 
inK*  from  rot  and  deterioration. 

Now  for  the  first  time,  flexibility  of 
operation  permits  correct  ventilation 
reKardless  of  outside  temperatures 
and  chanKes  in  the  number  of 
animals  housad  or  growth  of  birds 
such  as  in  broiler  houses. 

The  new  Louden  ventilation  sys- 
»i  m  makes  money  for  you  the  “year, 
round”  —  provides  healthy  iiuarters 
for  livestock  and  jioultry  during  the 
cold  months  and  keeps  them  comfort¬ 
able  durini;  the  hot  summer  months 
— comfort  that  means  p-reater  weijrht 
^ains  and  hifth  production! 

FREE  to  farm  operators.  Learn  how 
this  latest  advancement  in  farm 
buildinpr  ventilation  operates.  Send 
now  for  free  folder. 

The  Louden  Hochinery  Co.,  323  S.  Court  Street,  Fairfield,  Iowa 

LOUDEN 

THE  GRAOE-A  LINE  OF  BARN  EQUIPMENT 


Easy  money,  the  point  of  optimistic  take¬ 
off,  had  made  the  circle  in  bomcrang  fash¬ 
ion  and  became  the  point  of  rough 
roosting. 

In  1953,  alarmed  feed  manufacturers 
initiated  a  campaign  to  clear  the  atmos¬ 
phere  in  their  own  credit  dealings.  Through 
recommendations  of  The  .American  Feed 
Manufacturers  Association,  companies  are 
voluntarily  tightening  financial  recjuire- 
ments  to  safeguard  their  own  futures.  Feed 
salesmen  are  becoming  risk-minded,  for 
sales  volume  means  little  where  red  ink 
dominates  the  ledger  at  year’s  end. 

Leave  Banking  to  the  Bankers 

As  financial  commitments  mounted  for  the 
manufacturing  mills,  they  exhausted  their 
resenes  and  turned  to  the  banks.  Conse¬ 
quently  banks  arc  coming  to  the  forefront 
because  both  manufacturers  and  feed  deal¬ 
ers  are  trying  to  get  out  of  the  banking 
business  by  encouraging  more  direct  trans¬ 
actions  between  bank  and  grower.  Local 
bankers  arc  likely  to  have  a  good  under¬ 
standing  of  a  grower  as  a  credit  risk  and. 
having  nothing  to  sell  but  a  lending  ser\- 
icc,  they  look  on  a  loan  with  cool  detach¬ 
ment.  This  is  developing  a  more  stable, 
healthier  industry’. 

Banker  Hobstetter  says:  “Bankers  aren’t 
pouItr\men  nor  should  manufacturers  or 
feed  dealers  be  expected  to  assume  the 
role  of  bankers.  Luckily  we  have  a  hatch¬ 
ery  man  here  who  knows  his  business.  He 


for  the 

farmer 


ABIC 
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with  a  1954  MARIETTA  SILO 


A  well  planned  grasslands  program  starts  with 
a  1954  Marietta  silo.  Order  your  Marietta  silo 
now  ...  in  time  for  this  spring's  grass  crop.  Be 
assured  of  brighter  prospects 
for  the  longest  possible  pas¬ 
ture  season.  Yes.  a  Marietta 
silo  means  better  feeding  with 
less  work,  less  worry  from 
droughts,  lower  farming  costs. 

MARIETTA  .  .  . 

‘‘First  Class"  for  Grass 

A  Marietta  silo — biggest  maney- 
maker  on  your  farm.  A  liberal 
financing  plon  makes  it  easy  to 
own  the  world's  finest  concrete 
silo.  Write  Bob  Barker,  Marietta's 
Farm  Manager,  for  complete  in¬ 
formation. 

(Avoiloble  east  of  the  Mississippi  only) 

THE  MARIETTA 
CONCRETE  CORP. 

MARIETTA,  OHIO 

ttronch  Offices:  Roct  Rood  at  Pwloski 
Hwy.f  Boltimor*  21,  Md.;Box  157S 
Charlott*,  N.  C.;  Hollywood,  Flo. 


PURE-MED 

CU1R0LU8E  mm 

Tlie  Heavv  Beef  Breed 
that  Matures  Early 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  piire-ltred  beef  animal 
which  will  mature  early  an<l  which  will  feed  out 
at  an  early  age  to  weigh  anywhere  from  150  to 
500  pounds  more  than  the  ordinary  beef  breed 
at  the  same  age,  the  pure-hred  Charolaise  is 
your  answer. 

This  animal  will  impart  this  dominant  char¬ 
acteristic  when  cross-bred  with  other  breeds. 


Orders  taken  for  spring  ealves— either  bulls  or  heifers. 
(Besides  the  Pure-bred  Registered  Charolaise,  tee  tcill  have 
some  Pure-bred  Registered  Char  bray  for  sale  this  Spring.) 


TURKEY  RIDGE  EYRII 


,  j  .  .  #11  Member  of  the  American  Charolaise  Breeders  Association 

frftie  for  descriptive  folder  Member  of  the  American  Charbray  Breeders  Association 

about  this  breed  of  cattle  JAMES  CLA.NCY,  .Manag  er  MORRIS  COHON,  Owner 

NEAR  — PORTLAND,  PA. 

P.O.  Box  R.F.D.  No.  1  *  Bangor,  Pa.  *  Telephone  Portland  lOA  B-21 
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' ou’ve  heard  ^ 
about  it-here  it  is 


FEEDOMAT 

FULLY  AUTOMATIC 
FECD  HANDLING  SYSTEM 

Empties  Cribs  and  Bins — Blends  ingredients 
for  Balanced  rations — Grinds,  Mixes  and  De¬ 
livers  Feed  to  the  point  of  use — 

ALL  THIS  WITHOUT  HAND  LABOR! 
PUSH  THE  BUTTON— the  electric  Auto¬ 
matic  Control  takes  over  !  Time  Switch 
automatically  stops  Feed-O-Mat  at  end  of  pre¬ 
determined  grinding  time  .  .  .  Any  combination 
of  corn  or  giains  can  be  handled  with  equal 
ease  with  this  time  saving  piece  of  equipment 
on  sour  farm.  Available  now  at  extremely  mod¬ 
erate  cost.  Drop  a  card  for  full  information, 
and  name  of  your  nearest  Bell  Distributor. 


THE  C.  S.  BELL  CO.,  MFRS. 

HILLSBORO,  O.  -  Since  1858 


This  dependable  electric  Power- 
Pump  is  good  news  to  thoughtful  farm¬ 
ers.  Always  ready  for  instant  use  in 
fueling  cars,  tractors,  trucks  and  other 
farm  machinery;  it  saves  time,  work 
and  worry  because  it  is  so  much  safer 
than  other  methods  of  gasoline  trans¬ 
fer.  Only  39  inches  high.  Delivers  10 
gallons  per  minute.  Rugged  enamel 
finish.  UL  approved.  See  your  Tokheim 
representative  or  your  oil  company. 

G.n.rof  Products  Otvitio* 
TOKHEIM  CORPORATION 

1626  Wabash  Ave.,  Fort  Wayne  1.  Indiana 
Factory  Braech;  1309  Howard  St,  Sam  Francisco  3 
In  Canada  H.  BnWer,  205  Yomgm  Toronta  Ont. 


produces  quality  chicks  and  keeps  a  watch¬ 
ful  eye  on  them  by  advisor)'  supiervision  of 
a  feeder’s  management  up  until  marketing 
day.  The  bank  accepts  his  judgment  of  a 
farmer’s  ability  as  a  grower.  It  is  the 
bank’s  responsibility  to  its  depositors  to 
weigh  a  man  as  a  credit  risk.  \Vc  try  to 
select  broiler-minded  farmers  to  finance, 
preferably  those  who  own  their  farms 
with  some  livestock  or  equipment  for  col¬ 
lateral  and  with  no  large  di'bt  accumula¬ 
tion.  We  encourage  r(“ser\  es  from  each  sale 
of  broilers,  for  the  tendency  has  been  too 
much  in  using  profits  for  further  expan¬ 
sion,  requiring  greater  credit  to  carr\’  on. 
The  low  profit  margin  makes  it  necessaiy 
that,  except  for  side-line  growers,  flocks 
should  average  15.000  birds  pi'r  operation. 
The  same  equipment  is  used  for  four 
batches  annually,  on  an  all-in.  all-out 
basis,  with  a  good  house  cleaning  between. 

“Careful  S(  reening  of  the  producers  to 
be  financed  is  the  key.  In  17  years  of 
broiler  financing  on  a  sizeable  scale,  we 
have  yet  to  lose  one  cent.  I  know  of  only 
one  small  loss  incurred  years  ago  by 
one  of  our  feed  dealers  whose  customer 
shouldn’t  have  bt'cn  in  the  broiler  business 
in  the  first  place.” 

In  California,  where  birds  arc  marketed 
at  nearer  the  four-pound  fryer  weight  in¬ 
stead  of  the  usual  two-and-a-half  or  three 
pound  broiler  weight,  bank  loans  often  in¬ 
volve  a  contribution  of  five  i cuts  per  sack 
of  feed  for  a  reserv  e  pool  to  ( over  possible 
losses.  This  reserve  is  divided  bt'tween 
bank  and  feed  company  after  losses  for  a 
given  period  are  determined. 

Other  Credit  Lines 

In  some  parts  of  the  East,  especially 
in  Delaware,  a  big  chicken  state,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  banks  are  not  the  best 
lending  agencies.  \V.  T.  Mc.Allister.  Dela¬ 
ware  Extension  Marketing  Specialist,  has 
this  to  say  of  bank  loans:  “Banks  and  other 
credit  agencies  should  be  the  credit  agency 
for  the  broiler  industn'.  .\nd.  to  a  great 
extent  they  are  in  so  far  as  they  furnish 
feed  dealers  and  manufacturers  the  credit 
they  need  to  finance  individual  growers. 
However.  I  seriously  doubt  if  our  broiler 
industn-  would  have  developed  as  rapidly 
and  efficiently  if  it  had  waited  on  local 
lending  institutions  to  supply  the  credit 
on  an  individual  grower  basis. 

“There  are  about  three  reasons  why  the 
feed  dealers  and  manufacturers  can  do  a 
better  financing  job  than  banks. 

“1.  Banks  sell  only  credit — their  only 
return  for  financing  broiler  feeding  is  in¬ 
terest.  Feed  dealers,  hatcheries,  manufac¬ 
turers.  etc.,  have  two  sources  of  return 
with  which  to  hedge  their  investment.  The 
first  is  interest  just  like  the  bank,  which 
most  of  them  take.  The  second  is  a  margin 
on  the  feed  and  supplies  sold.  In  the  short 
run,  such  as  a  depressed  market  condition, 
dealers  can  afford  to  lose  all  their  interest 
and  even  a  small  part  of  their  operating 
margin  and  still  continue  to  operate.  His¬ 
torically  banks  ‘clam  up’  on  high-risk  loans 


LIME  •  FERTILIZER  I  •  SEED 


SOLD  DIRECT 
FACTORY  TO  YOU ! 


•14  FT. 

sturdy,  low  covt  Broadcaster  saves  real 
money .  Modern  assembly  and  Direct  Factory 
•To-You-Plan.  Saves  over  SIOO.  per 
machine.  Famous  quality,  long  lastint  con¬ 
struction.  Has  special  hitch.  No  cloK  agi¬ 
tator  .  Instant  shut-olf  Precision  flow  control 
lor  accurate  spreading  or  seeding.  ExKt 
spreading  SO  to  8000  lbs.  per  acre.  Sizes 
3  to  1<  It.  Special  sizes  tor  small  riding 
tractors  and  garden  tractors.  Over  14.000 
now  working  in 48  states .  Absolute  Iron-Clad 
Guarantee.  Act  now. 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet 


MOORE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


TwEDESBORO  46F.  N.  J. 


MASCOT -4  WHIEI  TRACTOR 


AMERICA'S  LOWEST  PRICED  TRACTOR  i 


'POWERFUL 
RUGGED 
DEPENDABLE 


UL.  _  ^ 


Powarful  3  H.P.  Engine  .  Heavy  Duty  Traction  | 
I  Tires  *  ForwartJ  A  Reverse  Speeds  •  Low,  Low 
Operating  Cost  •  Ideal  For  Farm  or  Estate 

NATIONAL'S  MASCOT  is  powtr^d  by  h«ovy  duty  Clinton 
3  H.P.  4  Cycio  oir  cootod  BnginB.  This  Trocter  is  smoll  in  sis* 
but  groot  in  powtr  ond  offtciBney.  AAASCOT  will  tocklo  ony 
job  on  tht  form.  All  ottochmonts  ovoiloblo  including  Snow 
Plow,  Sicklo  Mewor,  Gong  Mowtrs.  Troilor,  Turning  Plow,  Disc 
Morrow,  etc.  Send  fof  Complete  Information 


NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

142  GREENE  STREET  «  NEW  YORK  12,  N.  Y. 


Ketitwe  fieeJ,  ^iwA 


FAST 


The 


proven  lie.'t  and 
cheapest  method  of  clear- 
inq  trees  up  to  12'  Jase 
diameter  and  all  l)rush_  U 
with  the  Johnson  GRUB¬ 
BING  TO.NGS.  .\LI. 
IREES  —  Maple.  Beech. 
EociL't.  Willow.  .Syca¬ 
more.  Oak.  Spruce,  Hem- 
hak.  fruit  trees,  etc., 
come  out  easily,  cpiickly. 
permauenily  —  ROOTS 
\ND  .\EL!  No  pick  or 
mattock  neces.sary.  Hook 
tlie  TONGS  around  the 
qrowtii  and  pull.  No 
frec/uig  Or  slipping.  Heavy 
steel  construction.  Better 
than  bulldozing  or  log 
chains.  Every  farmer 
ncecL,  one.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  suppiv  voii.  order 
from  us.  PERFOR.M.XNCE  GUARANTEED  OR 
.MONEY  REFUNDED.  Send  check.  .M.O.  No 
C.O.D.'v.  Write  for  folder. 

MODEL  52 

(Trees  up  to  5"  Di.i.)  use  with 
any  tractor.  \Vt.  19  lbs. 

MODEL  121 

(Trees  up  12"  Dia.)  For  larger 
than  trees  requires  tracklayer 
(Crawler I  or  half-track  tractor, 
or  wheel  tyi>e  with  10. (XX)  11)S. 
draw  bar  pull.  \Vt.  J6  lbs. 

329-B  Madison  Ave. 

RE-BO  MFG.  CO.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


$9.85 


eo. 

Add  S1.4S  P.P.  A  Ins. 
West  of  Miss.  S1.9S 

$19.75  eo. 

Sh4pi>ed  Express 
Collect 
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FIPST  F-L-E-X-i-B-L-t 
TINE  HARROW 


keeps  all 

IN  I-AND 

IIM  TOP  COMni-r.^. 


A«fc  jrevr  D*alf  or  nrri^o 
U^.A.  DISTRIBUTOKS 

FUERST  BROTHERS 

(NEW  YORK)  INCORPORATED 

S7  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK  38,  N.  Y. 


when  the  going  gets  rough.  It  might  add 
more  rather  than  less  fluctuations  to  the 
industry. 

“2.  It  is  questionable  if  banks  could  give 
adequate  supen  ision  to  flocks  they  finance. 
Part  of  the  interest  and  margin  growers 
pay  for  feed  now  goes  to  pay  for  this 
superxision.  Banks  would  have  to  make 
similar  charges.  While  banks  are  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  grower,  basically  they 
are  interested  only  in  protecting  their  in¬ 
vestment  and  earning  a  return  in  the  form 
of  interest.  Most  of  the  financing  contracts 
locally  not  only  provide  for  this  return 
but  provide  for  some  share  of  the  profit 
for  the  financing  agent.  While  this  is  a 
direct  charge  to  the  grower  ( might  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  interest,  service,  and  risk  i ,  it 
does  give  the  feed  dealer  an  extra  incen¬ 
tive  to  maximize  returns  from  each  flock. 

“3.  By  individual  financing  each  grower 
would  be  on  his  own  as  far  as  buying  and 
selling  i?  concerned.  It  might  be  ques¬ 
tioned  as  to  whether  large  organizations 
cannot  buy  and  sell  to  better  advantage 
than  the  small  individual  grower.  Of 
course,  if  banks  want  to  get  into  the 
broiler  business  they  can  act  as  the  agents 
for  the  grower. 

“The  experience  of  some  growers  with 
bank  financing  has  been  the  loss  of  their 
farms,  homes,  and  business  when  the  tide 
turned  against  them.  Today,  they  would 
rather  shift  the  risk  completely  onto  some¬ 
one  else  and  take  less  of  the  profits.  Usu¬ 
ally  banks  are  not  interested  in  covering 
this  risk  for  the  grower.” 


OSU's  Champ  II 
—  top  prize-winning 
barrow  at  the 
7953  show 


for  prizes  or  profits  feed  Sacco  V-19  Mineral 


Top  awards  in  many  classes  went  to  Ohio  that  good  feeding,  good  breeding  and  good 
State  University  at  this  great  livestock  management  team  up  to  produce  cham- 
show.  Among  them  were  Grand  Champion  pions.  For  many  years  Sacco  V-19  Mineral 
and  Reserve  Champion  barrows  and  Grand  has  helped  livestock  raisers  produce  cham- 
Champion  pen  of  three  over  all  breeds.  pions  and  make  profits.  Have  Sacco  V-19 
These  sweeping  awards  to  OSU  prove  again  included  in  all  your  feeds. 

^  THE  SMITH  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Plants  at  Columbus,  Ohio;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Saginaw, 
W  A#  ^  Mich.;  Holland,  Mich.;  Carey,  Ohio. 


What  Credit  Can  Do 

In  addition  to  expanding  the  industrx- 
in  the  growers’  and  feedmen’s  interests, 
wisely  planned  credit  programs  can  weed 
out  the  gamblers  and  unfit  poultry-men, 
discourage  the  deadbeats  and  ofTer  super¬ 
vision  in  both  orderly  budgeting  of  funds 
and  efficiency  of  operation.  Sanitation  and 
disease  control,  scientific  feeding  practices, 
and  timely  marketing  come  under  a 
watchful  credit  man’s  concern.  Feed  com¬ 
pany  field  technicians  working  as  a  team 
with  bankers  are  helping  themselves  and 
the  farmers  as  well.  Policy  now  demands 
coordination  between  production  or  ex¬ 
pansion  and  customer  demand. 

After  Hobstetter  passes  an  applicant  as 
a  credit  risk,  they  sit  down  togeth(‘r  to 
estimate  expt-nses,  including  living  ex¬ 
penses,  that  will  be  confronted  during  the 
loan  period.  Then  income  is  estimated. 
This  is  the  joker,  for  judging  the  price  of 
poultry  three  months  hence  is  guesswork. 

“A  producer  has  to  see  his  way  clear 
through  the  .season.  We  try  to  anticipate 
everything.  Amounts  and  terms  have  to  be 
flexible,  but  that  doesn’t  mean  speculative 
lending  brought  on  by  periods  of  high 
profits.” 

Detailed  financial  statements  are  usually 
required,  with  hazard  insurance  covering 
the  birds.  Ninety-day  notes  are  the  rule, 
made  payable  to  the  bank.  As  feed  is 
delivered,  the  feed  dealer  collects  from 


Can't  be  beat  for  breaking  up  and  spreading 
droppings.  Hitched  behind  a  distributor  it  will 
thoroughly  work  fertilizer  off  gross  so  cattle 
can't  get  any.  Does  a  thorough  job  in  stimulat¬ 
ing  vigorous  pasture  growth.  Use  it  behind  disk 
harrows  and  with  grain  drill.  Reversed,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  chain  harrow. 


SCATTERS 

CATTLE  DROPPINGS 
WORKS  IN  AU  FERTILIZERS 
FINISHES  SEED  BEDS 
RENOVATES  OLD  PASTURE  LAND 
AIDS  IN  PARASITE  CONTROL 


GET  THE  FACTS! 

READ  TESTIMONIALS  from  prom' 
inent  grassland  farmers.  Litera¬ 
ture  on  request. 

10  FT.  WIDTH 

Standard  size — 10  ft.  wide. 

Other  sizes  also  available. 


Hartzell  Power 
Speeds  Drying... 


Saves  You  Money 


HEAD  START 


the  bank  on  the  signed  feed  invoices.  Some 
banks  ha\e  set  up  a  chattel  mortgaj^e  sys¬ 
tem  whit  h  calls  for  the  operator  to  oun 
two  animal  units,  sut  h  as  two  cows  or  ten 
ewes  or  equipment  of  certain  value  as 
sec  urity  for  each  1.000  chicks  starU-d.  The 
Pomeroy  bank  charges  a  regular  6  per  cent 
intert'st.  which  does  not  begin  until  a 
nc'eded  item  is  deli\ered.  The  broilc-rs  are 
usually  ready  in  ten  weeks,  but  90-day 
notes  offer  a  little  leeway.  Und*-r  a  nc-w 
non-scTurc-d  loan  plan  opc-rating  in  Con- 
nc'cticut.  banks  advance  a  grower  the  cost 
of  six  tons  of  fc'ed  pc‘r  1.000  birds  started. 
The*  intc*rc*st  charge  is  one  and  a  ejuarter 
cents  pc'r  c  hick,  whic  h  figures  about  seven 
per  cent.  Some  feed  manufacturers  who 
do  their  own  financing  charge  no  interest 
unlc'ss  a  customer  defaults  on  his  pay- 
mc*nts.  but  security  of  far  greater  value 
than  the  feed  itself  must  often  be  signed 
o\  *r. 

The  tc'ndency  of  backc-rs.  whe-ther  feed 
companic*s  or  lc*nding  agenc  ies,  is  to  in- 
vc'st  a  stipulated  sum  per  bird,  usually 
bc'tween  50  and  75  cents  at  present,  with 
fc*ed  the  main  item  financed,  and  limited 
to  manufactured  fc'cds  at  a  definite  pound¬ 
age  pc*r  bird.  W  here  produc  ers  ha\e  some 
of  their  own  money  in\  c*stc‘d.  as  by  paying 
for  the  c  hicks,  they  are  more  prone  to  be 
intc*rc'sted  in  the  business.  Polic  ing  the  ac¬ 
count  through  periodic  inspection  by  field- 
men  has  begun  to  curb  some  of  the  abuses 
of  loose  credit. 

Agri  cultural  Division  Dept.  F  PIQUA,  OHIO  Xo  selling  price  is  guaranteed  the 
"  ■  ■  ■  —  —  grower  in  any  of  the  financing  arrange- 

_  ments.  In  Meigs  County,  two  prexessing 

erected,  with 

of  buyers  represented  there, 
sound  marketing  practices,  and 
with  prices  detennined  by  those  prevail- 
1*1  B  ing  at  the  nearest  terminal  market,  trans- 

]x^rtation  considered.  In  some  parts  of  the 
^  nation,  the  dealer  controls  the  time  and 

place  for  disposal  of  the  fat  birds,  which 
could  put  the  grower  a  barn-l. 


It's  time  to  replace  those 
tired,  worn-out,  heavy 
gates  and  start  livin'  a  life 
of  easy  passin'.  These  alu¬ 
minum  or  steel  patented 
gates  assure  "Life-Time", 
tough  use  and  maintenance- 
free  service.  They  cost  less 
to  own.  Dollar  for  dollar 
the  value  can't  be  matched. 


A  Hartzell  crop  drier  packs  the  punch 
for  a  fast  drying  job.  The  powerful 
Hartzell  unit  forces  the  heated  air  into 
the  heart  of  your  batch  drier,  bin  or 
mow.  And  that’s  what  it  takes  to 
insure  fast,  complete  drying.  Faster 
drying  saves  time,  saves  fuel.  Hartzell 
power  puts  money  in  your  pocket. 

Compact.  Sturdy.  Easily  portable. 
Completely  automatic.  Three  sizes  — 
3,  5  and  7*/2  h.p.  And  the  Hartzell 
drier  comes  as  a  complete  package.  No 
extras  to  buy.  See  your  dealer  or 
write  today  for  details. 


Strong,  light  ond  Beautiful  Sizes  4  to  16  foot 
ready  to  hong  Also  mode  in  galvanized 
Springsteel  for  low  cost  Asli  for  "Life-Time" 
gates  ot  your  lumber  deoler  or  Form  Supply 
Shipped  from  12  Factories  in  United  Stotes. 


ALPROOCO,  INC.,  BOX  F,  Mineral  Wells,  Texas 


Order  from  this  ad  on  muneyback 
KUarantee.  .\«ik  for  F  REE  (  ataloK 
of  World  **  largest  line  of  sttxckinen's 
and  dairymen's  supplies  .  .  .  hun- 
drefls  of  Items  ytiu've  never  **een 


BE  SURE  .  .  .  IDENTIFY  YOUR  COWS 
I)i>n‘t  cull  KiHxl  Cows,  lose  identity  of  pure* 
bred  calves,  make  errors  in  breeding  and 
owner>hip.  r«fe  the**e  big  numliered  brass 
tags  with  stritny  4(1"  steel  chains.  Specify 
numbers  wanted.  Order  ZC099,  $19  QR 

10  for  . 


CASTRATE.  DEHORN.  DOCK  WITH  RUBBER  BANOS 

Easy,  simple  and  safe  llehorn  and  castrate 
calves.  l)ock  and  castrate  lambs.  Removes 
ht>rns  up  to  long.  To  use,  just  jdace  y 
rublter  banfl  W'iilely  U'*ed  anfl  revommemleil  A 
Order  ZC232-233,  Elastrator  with  $14  OA  /S 
ItXJ  rublier  hands,  pinl . 


@  ORDER  A  HANDY  LARIAT  ^ 

You  don’t  have  to  be  a  cow-  ...r.r.j 

boy  to  find  liH)  uses  for  a  |  ’  Cf  n^j 

gi»od  lariat  like  this.  Hea\y 

duty.  gcHxl  (luality  pure  man* 

ila  3(>*ft.  rope.  Standard  putVr  ••v^ighs*' 

honda.  Order  $9  QO 

onllnarv  measur- 

ZC375,  filMl.  tng  tai>e. 

NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  SUPPLY  CO..  Fort  Atkinson  23.  Wis. 


Are  you 

getting  the  most 
from  your  Farm? 


It  on’t  Work  Everywhere 

Far-seeing  credit  agencies  have  bt'cn  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes  wherever  the  broiler  busi¬ 
ness  has  flourished.  Although  the  enter¬ 
prise  requires  \ery  little  land  and  is  hard¬ 
ly  dependent  on  soil  fertility,  there  are 
factors  common  to  all  areas  known  for 
suceessful  broiler  production.  From  a 
■health  viewpoint,  well  drained  soil  that 
dries  quickly  as  in  hilly  eountiA*  is  neces- 
satx'.  5’ear-round  passable  roads  are  needed 
for  transportation.  Cool  summers  and 
mild  winters  contribute  and  winds  aid 
ventilation.  The  ratio  of  transportation  of 
feed  as  compared  to  the  cost  of  transport¬ 
ing  dressed  birds  to  consumers  must  lx* 
favorable.  Dressing  plants  must  be  built, 
for  delivery  of  li\e  birds  and  great  dis¬ 
tance  means  more  weight  to  transport  and 
more  shrinkage.  These  things  involve  plan¬ 
ning  and  it  is  usually  invested  capital 
which  is  capable  of  carrying  out  the  plan. 


Arc  the  latest  scientific  and  practical 
ideas  bcin.g  used  on  your  farm — to 
produce  maximum  returns,  yet  con¬ 
serve  the  resources  for  the  future? 
Experienced  Farm  Managers  con¬ 
sider  this  the  first  essential  in  plan¬ 
ning  a  farm  operation. 

trained  Rural  .Appraiser  can  give 
you  a  detailed,  written  appraisal 
showing  present  value  and  long 
range  possibilities. 

Without  obligation,  write  for  full  in¬ 
formation  and  list  of  professional 
Farm  Managers  or  Rural  .Appraisers 
for  your  area. 


When  you  have  a  short  growing  season, 
a  week's  "head  start"  makes  lots  of 
difference.  That's  why  so  many  farmers 
are  buying  Towner's  new  A  plow,  which 
will  get  into  the  field  earlier.  It  is 
designed  to  operate  in  moist,  sticky  soils 
that  cause  ordinary  plows  to  plug. 


H.  E.  Sfalcup,  Secy.-Treas. 
American  Society  of  Perm  Managers 
and  Rural  Appraisers 
Box  67,  Storm  Lake,  Iowa 


Write  for  free  literature 


OVER  THE  BACK  FENCE 

{Continued  from  page  12) 

Let  Them  An  Ensjlish  scientist,  Nor- 
Eat  Grass  man  C.  Wright,  and  a  very 
thoughtful  man  he  is,  asks 
the  question,  “Why  not  a  vegetarian 
diet?”  The  meat  we  eat,  Mr.  Wright 
says,  has  been  eonverti-d  from  grass  in  a 
ver\'  wasteful  manner  by  livestock.  \Vhy 
not  cat  grass  ourseKes,  and  save  this 
waste?  “.At  first  sight.”  he  says,  “this  is 
an  attractive  thesis.  Not  only  is  the  gross 
weight  of  the  world’s  livestock  population 
at  least  twice  that  of  the  whole  human 
race,  but  domestic  animals  eat  fi\e  to  ten 
times  the  amount  of  lood  consumed  by 
man.” 

Mr.  Wright  concludes,  however,  that 
there  are  very  many  good  reasons  for 
keeping  some  meat  in  our  diet.  Hut  he 
warns  we  must  breed  more  efficient  live¬ 
stock  or  we’ll  wake  up  some  near  future 
morning ‘with  more  pi-ople  than  we  can 
feed. 


Handles 


Straisht  Combine  All  Your  Grain,  corn  included,  run  it  through 
Behlcn  Drving  Tower  and  Heat  Blower  {right  above)  and  then  into 
attached  storage  bin.  No  shoveling,  no  leveling;  built-in  augers  do 
the  work.  That's  the  BEHLEN  GRAIN  DRYING,  HANDLING, 
STORAGE  UNIT!  You  get  a  Behlen  crop  drier,  11,000  bu.  storage 
space,  and  all  equipment  for  handlini;  entire  job  mechanically. 

Cut  Crop  Losses  with  Dryins  Towerf  Harvest  small  grains  early  to 
avoid  wind,  hail,  heavy  rain — get  corn  in  ahead  of  cold  weather, 
frost  damage.  Many  farmers  upgrade  corn  and  other  grains — boost¬ 
ing  profits  with  Drying  Tower  and  Heat  Blower  alone. 

New  Drying  and  Storage  Unit  handles  MORE  GR.MN  for  LESS 
MONEY.  First  cost  is  low  because  entire  unit  is  Behlen-built.  (Only 
one  manufacturer’s  profit  in  it.)  Get  all  the  facts.  Write  TOD.\Y 
for  full  information. 


Wheat  Champ  An  Englishman,  Dick 
and  Wheat  Facts  Turrcll,  looked  down 
his  long  nose  at  Amer¬ 
ican  fanners  last  year  when  he  visited 
this  country.  And  well  he  might,  for 
Mr.  Turrell  had  raised  124-|-  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre  the  season  before  for 
a  new  world’s  record.  It  was  a  good 
wheat  year  in  U.S..A.  last  year,  too,  and 
farmers  around  the  wheat  states  were 
bragging  about  40,  45,  and  even  50 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Hut  we  needn’t  feel 
too  badly  about  being  bested  by  an  Eng¬ 
lishman.  Out  in  5Vashington  in  1898  a 
farmer  came  up  with  117.5  bushels  to  the 
acre.  After  we  got  into  the  records  we 
came  upon  some  other  interesting  figures. 
The  ten-year  national  a\erage  for  the 
U.S.A.  is  17.7  bu.  For  the  Netherlands 
it  is  61  bu.,  for  Denmark  it  is  53.4  bu., 
for  Austria  it  is  52.1  bu.,  and,  alas,  for 
Russia,  10.7  bu. 


Available  separately.  Fast  dry- 
inf.  3S8  bu.  capacity.  Portable. 
Write  for  folder. 


DEPT.  FQ,  COLUMBUS,  NEBRASKA 


NO  BUILD-UP 
OF  IMMUNITY 
WHEN  YOU  USE 


How  About  Every  schoolboy  knows 
a  Hump  Stew  that  the  hump  of  a 
camel  is  a  fibrous, 
spongy  lump  used  as  a  storage  tank. 
Most  people  who  don’t  know  Hrahman 
cattle  assume  that  the  hump  on  that 
breed  was  provided  by  nature  for  the 
same  purpose.  Such  is  not  the  case,  as 
one  can  see  if  he  inspects  a  hump  on 
the  butcher  block.  The  Hrahman’s  hump 
is  good,  red  meat,  a  sort  of  continuation 
to  the  forerib  covering.  On  a  well-finished 
Hrahman  it  is  marbled  like  the  rib  roast, 
and  is  just  as  tasty  and  tender. 


Flies  that  develop  a  resistance  to  other  insecticides  are 
easily  killed  with  Pyrenone.  Flies  do  not  build  up  an 
immunity  to  Pyrenone  insecticide  in  farm  applica- 
tions.  Of  course,  Pyrenone  is  safe  for  use  on  animals 
'  1  •  I  in  milk  houses  because  it  has  no  hazards  to 

IHpij,  JT'  people,  animals  or  food.  Pyrethrins,  the  base  for 

Pyrenone,  have  been  used  for  over  30  years  as  safe, 
fast  killing  insecticides.  And  now  pyrethrins  have  been 
made  about  16  times  more  effective  by  the  addition  of 
Piperonyl  But  oxide  to  make  Pyrenone.  This  means 
8r®2ter  economy  and  a  more  stable  product  for  you. 

Flies  can  be  controlled  effectively— yet  with  safety— 
with  Pyrenone.  Flies  are  knocked  down 
swiftly,  and  stay  down.  Look  at  the  label  when  you 
buy  fly  spray  —  be  sure  it  contains  Pyrenone  (or 
An  aasy,  economical  way  to  control  flies  Pyretluins  and  Piperonyl  Butoxide.) 
is  to  use  Pyrenone  sprays  in  the  automatic 
spray  unit  developed  by  the  Illinois  Natural 
History  Survey.  II 


Bread  by  Not  long  ago  The  Farm 
the  Billion  published  a  little  squib 
about  a  river  of  milk  flow¬ 
ing  across  the  countrv'  and  now  someone 
has  come  up  with  some  figures  on  bread. 
The  U.S.  supply  of  wheat  is  1.788  billion 
bushels.  T  his  is  a  figure  that  even  Einstein 
can  only  dimly  comprehend.  However,  re- 


1 


Give  Yov  FASTER 
LIVESTOCK  GAINS 


Don't  burn  Your  Corncobs! . . .  Turn  them  into 
profitable  Low-Cost  Rouithafte  w  ith  a  BOVi'SHER 

MILI _ perfect  for  grindinit  corncobs,  ear  corn, 

shucky  corn  and  shelled  corn,  jtiving  a  granular 
product  WITHOUT  DUST 
GREATEST 
IMPROVEMENT 
IN  GRINDER 
CONSTRUCTION 


TRIPLE  ACTION  •CUTS 
CRUSHES  •  GRINDS 

Cone  shaped  burrs,  two 
sets  of  knives  give  extra 
capacity  up  to  2 
per  hour. 


THE  ORIGINAL 
CONE  SHAPEO  BURR 
FEEO  GRINDER 


CUTS  EAROR  COSTS 
IN  NAIF 

Hopper  adjustable  to  three  positions.  Spout 
swings  in  complete  circle,  saving  shoveling. 

/NAVES  FiKflCT  CORNCOB  BOUITBY  IITTIB 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  .  .  .  Write  at  once  for 
circular  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


THE  N.  P.  BOWSHER  CO.,  Inc. 

91 S  S.  Webster  St.  •  South  Rend  21,  Ind. 


Save  Time Money 

ON  NON -SETTLING  COWS 

m  ask  your 

veterinarian 
I  about 

®DIN0VEX 

SOLUTICM  j 


f  ~  ’‘•"Mlrot  .  .  »  • 

.  Sow  .% 

KX  muMtA  ^ 


ic/BC 


•  Here’s  good  news 
for  dairymen  with 
hard -to -breed  cows. 
Now  available  is  a 
product  that  is  solv- 
ing  conception  diffi¬ 
culties  when  the  problem  is  insuffi¬ 
cient  production  of  estrogen  during 
heat.  If  you  have  cows  that  come 
in  heat  but  fail  to  settle,  let  your 
local  veterinarian  make  a  diagno¬ 
sis  and,  if  necessary,  prescribe  and 
administer  Dinovex. 

BOVINE  SEMEN  DILUTER 

Another  aid  to  conception  when  artifi¬ 
cial  insemination  is  practiced.  Bovine 
Semen  Dilutee  is  ready  to  use.  Contains 
4  anti-bacterial,  and  anti-fungal  agents 
to  safeguard  against  airborne  contami¬ 
nants.  Unsurpassed  in  convenience, 
safety,  economy.  Ask  your  local  supplier. 


Ortho  Pharmaceutical  Corporation 
Animal  Industry  Division,  Dept.  FQ-SP 
Raritan,  New  Jersey 

Please  send  more  information  on 

Dinovex  _ Bovine  Semen  Diluter 

Nome _ _ 

Address _  _ 

Town _ Stote _ 


duct'd  to  terms  of  bread,  it  would  make 
alxtut  105  billion  20  oz.  loaves,  or  653 
loaxes  for  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  the  country.  It  would  make  43  loa\es 
each  for  e\erL-  person  in  the  world.  Either 
way  you  Hgure  it.  it’s  more  bread  than 
we.  personally,  can  use.  Since  mother  c|uit 
baking  her  own  bread  we  ha\en’t  cared 
much  for  the  pale,  tasteless  product  we 
buy.  \Vc  are  all  for  casting  it  on  the 
waters. 

Gate  An  ingenious  gate  latch  which 
Latch  locks  when  you  close  the  gate  can 
be  made  by  bending  a  length  of 
strap  iron.  The  one  shown  here  was 
rigged  up  by  an  inventive  Indiana  poul- 


tiyman.  Omer  Smith,  for  his  poultiy  pas¬ 
ture.  The  latch  is  made  from  any  strap 
iron  that  is  handy;  the  size  isn’t  important 
as  long  as  it  is  long  enough  and  thick 
enough  to  hold  the  bends.  .-Xt  the  point 
where  it  is  fastened  to  the  post  (with  a  lae 
screw)  the  strap  is  given  a  90’  twist. 

Sterility  and  Not  so  many  years 

Trace  Minerals  ago  there  was  a  wide 
stretch  in  the  south¬ 
east  corner  of  .Australia  where  a  man  could 
scarcely  raise  his  hat.  Grass  wouldn’t  grow 
there  and  what  few  animals  there  were 
would  not  breed.  I'hen  somebody  from 
Waite  Institute,  one  of  their  better  schools, 
found  that  the  addition  of  copper,  zinc, 
molybdenum,  and  phosphate  to  the  soil 
turned  the  whole  countnside  in  a  bloom¬ 
ing  Eden.  Last  winter  (summer  down 
under)  one  of  the  b<'st  rams  ever  bred 
in  Australia  came  from  this  district.  The 
ram,  a  merino,  was  sold  into  New  Zea¬ 
land  for  $2,350, 

Obit  for  In  all  the  long  history  of  cows. 
Hazel  no  cow  e\er  produced  more 
milk  than  Pansco  Hazel,  a  regis¬ 
tered  Holstein  owned  by  Frank  Pellissier, 
of  Whittier,  Calif.  The  Farm  published  a 
hymn  of  praise  for  Hazel  a  short  time 
before  she  had  her  last  calf,  her  13th.  on 
.April  1 1,  1953.  She  was  18  years  of  age  at 
the  time  and  had  produced  281,193  lbs. 
of  milk  and  10,599  lbs.  of  butterfat.  just 
before  Christmas  Hazel  died  —  nothing 
particularly  wrong  with  her — just  tired 
perhaps. 

Stop  Thief !  There’s  a  gasoline  thief  on 
every  farm  and  he  works 
in  broad  daylight.  In  fact  the  brighter 


for  extra 
\  iRor,  fa*it 
growth, 
quick  feath¬ 
ering.  ^uj/e- 
r  i  o  r  meat 
quality,  high 
p  rod u  ct  ion 
ahility  —  all 
the  qualities 
that  help  in 
making  ex¬ 
tra  protits 


CRAYDEN'S 
CHICKS  ¥ 


For  MEAT  or  for  EGGS 

.At  ('raytlen’s  you’ll  find  the  right  breed 
for  your  puriHJse  whether  it  lie  meat 
priNluctinn  or  egg  prcMluction.  Nine 
IMipular  breeds  three  crosses  sexed  or 
straight  run.  give  you  a  wide  choice 
Try  t  rayden’s  chicks  anti  be  convinced 
as  so  many  successful  growers  ha\e  l)een. 
All  breetlers  r,  S.  .Approved  — rullorum 
Clean.  Ducklings  available,  too. 
Illustrated  literature  tells  the  story- 
write  for  it. 

CRAYDEN'S  STERLING  HATCHERY 

Box  F  Romsoy,  Indiana 


GOOD  HOGS 

Purebred  Hampshires  for  foundation 
stock.  Open  xilts  $75;  boars  $100;  wean¬ 
ling  pigs  $100  a  pair,  unrelated;  includes 
Pedigree,  transfer  papers  and  weanling 
pigs.  Real  beauties  for  sale.  100%  Bang 
tested  herd.  Double  iniinune  from  cholera. 
If  you  want  to  improve  your  present  herd, 
Ferndale  has  your  animal.  Count  the  hogs 
you  see  with  a  belt  around  'em.  Hamps 
breed  wll  with  any  kind  of  healthy  hog. 

ARTHUR  B.  EVANS 

Ferndale  Farms,  Cedarville,  Ohia 
Purebred  Hemps  available  since  1915 


aOWCOST! 


ooo 


KATOOght 

EMERGENCY  GENERATORS 


I’rutert  your  farm  avaimt  Power  Blarkouls  v.ith  a  K.\TO- 
LIGHT  Standby  \.  C.  Generator  or  Electric  Plant. 
1111/220  Volts  alternating  current  same  as  hitthlines. 
1  rartor  or  envine  drive  «c  iterators.  Complete  units  (or 
Mandbv.  portable  or  continuous  u.se.  Generators  to  3(KI  KW. 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 


HFFORE  roc  order  ham  the  full  story  of 
TRUE  DWARF  FRUIT  TREES.  Good  early 
Isearini;,  sire  controlled  trees  are  the  result  of 
careful  selection  of  choice  European  and  Stand¬ 
ard  varieties  Krafted  onto  itenuine  dwarfing  root¬ 
stock,  adapted  to  your  particular  nerds. 

FREE  CATALOG 

58  paves  illustrated —the  result  of  over  25  years’ 
specialization  in  this  country  and  aenerations  of 
experience  in  Switzerland.  I'aluahh — Informatiri 
— It  will  ituide  you  in  selectiiix  trees  and  in  plant- 
im;  and  carinv  fur  DW.ARF  and  ESP.ALIER 
TRAI.NEI)  FRUIT  TREES. 

It'ri/e  Today  —  Dtp!.  F-l 


HENRY  LEUTHARDT 

Port  Chester  •  New  York 


Send  for  FREE  crib  blue¬ 
prints  with  list  of  all  ma¬ 
terials.  .Also  Elevator  rata- 
loct— showime  8  styles. 

MEYER  FARM  ELEVATORS 
CUP  AND  PORTABLE 

Simplest,  strongest  made.  3  sturdy 
Portables,  10"  to  18"  widths,  tops 
Hared  17"  to  22".  Heavy-duty — 
low  cost.  Famous  .Meyer  features.  Write 
today.  State  whether  interested  in  Racket 
or  Rorlahh . 


MEYER  MFC.  CO. 

BOX  152  MORTON,  ILLINOIS 

«piiiiiiiiji..iiiiTJiiijjmjii.iM 
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the  light  the  better  he  works.  If  you  use  2400  gallons  of  gas  a  year 
it  is  estimated  that  evaporation  steals  8  gallons  from  your  above¬ 
ground  tank  ever\’  month.  It  will  even  get  its  invisible  siphon  into 
your  underground  storage.  To  stop  this  thief,  paint  your  above¬ 
ground  tank  white  and  build  a  shade  over  it. 

Cool,  Damp  Keep  your  fattening  hogs  cool.  Recent  California 
and  Fatter  tests  show  that  heavy  hogs,  over  160  pounds,  do 
their  best  work — putting  on  weight — at  a  nice, 
comfortable  temperature  of  60  d(*grees.  The  lighter  weights  prefer 
it  a  bit  wanner,  70  degrees.  .\t  a  continual  100  degrees  none  of 
them  can  gain  a  pound.  If  a  hog  has  a  chance  to  wallow  he’ll 
gain  better,  too. 

Otto  Oerchel,  one  of  Indiana’s  top  hog  raisers,  beats  the  heat 
with  portable  steel  shades.  Each  of  these  shades,  20'  x  20'  and 
supported  by  angleiron  legs,  is  big  enough  to  cool  off  50  fat  hogs. 
Oerchel  says  they  cost  him  about  $100  each,  but  he  hgures  they 
pay  for  themselves  in  a  week  of  hot  weather. 

Of  Murders,  In  today’s  language,  a  farmer  speaks  of  his  flocks 
Ciaggles,  and  herds  and  lets  it  go  at  that.  Time  was,  how- 

and  Prides  ever,  when  we  had  a  special  name  for  each 

gathering  of  our  livestock.  In  the  poultr\’  yard  it 
was  a  brood  of  chickens,  a  paddling  of  ducks,  a  gaggle  of  geese 
when  they  were  on  the  water  but  a  flock  on  land,  a  bevy  of  cjuail, 
a  covey  of  partridges,  and  a  muster  of  peacocks.  Other  birds  had 
their  own  group  names  too.  A  mixture  of  them  was  called  a 
flight,  but  it  was  a  siege  of  herons  or  bitterns,  a  band  of  jays,  a 
host  of  sparrows,  a  murder  of  crows,  and  a  chattering  of  starlings. 

In  the  animal  world  it  was  a  dro\e  of  swine,  a  herd  of  cattle, 
a  flock  of  sheep  (a  flock  was  also  a  hank  of  wool),  a  bury  of 
rabbits,  a  skulk  of  foxes,  and,  if  you  happen  to  have  any  on  the 
place,  a  crash  of  rhinoceroses.  Insects  come  in  swarms  and  Rsh  in 
shoals  or  in  schools.  .And,  as  every  cross-word  puzzler  knows, 
whales,  which  arc  not  fish,  come  in  gams,  and  lions  in  prides. 


THE  D.MRY  B.\RX 

{Continued  from  paste  16) 

to  his  sister,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Stephan,  whose  son.  Captain  Lionel 
Stephan,  sent  us  the  picture.  Captain  Stephan  tells  us;  “The  local 
mail  carrier  tells  us  she  will  never  make  a  gcKid  milk  cow  be¬ 
cause  the  sun  will  shine  in  the  back  window  and  sour  the  milk. 
Her  name  is  Toad,  ’cause  she  ain’t  go  no  tail.” 

A  New  Milk  As  though  oleomargerinc  (if  you’ll  excuse  the 
Competitor  word)  weren’t  giving  dairym«-n  enough  of  a 
headache  with  their  butterfat,  along  comes  a 
new  concoction  which  is  supposed  to  take  the  place  of  milk  itself. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  two  new  milk  substitutes,  one  made 
of  deodorized  fish  flour  and  one  of  soybe  ans.  The  new  milk  sub¬ 
stitutes  are  designed  to  improve  the  nutrition  of  childre  n  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  cows  are  scarce.  The  new  fish  flour,  whit  h  can  be 
used  in  place  of  milk  in  cooking,  will  be  tried  out  in  Chile.  It  is 
a  tasteless,  odorless  product  alleged  to  be  rich  in  calcium  and 
protein.  Since  it  costs  as  much  to  produce  as  milk,  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  any  North  .Americans  will  be  getting  fishshakes 
at  the  drug  store  or  before  mothers  will  be  urging  their  children 
to  “Drink  your  glass  of  fish  flour,  darling.” 

Antibiotics  Calves  make  little  or  no  extra  growth  when  fed 
For  Calves  B]^.,  the  vitamin  which  has  betome  so  important 
in  poultr\  and  pig  feeds,  but  when  fed  an  anti¬ 
biotic  the  stor>  is  different.  Dr.  N.  L.  Jacobson,  of  Iowa  State 


PORTABLE 


CROP  DRYER 


Take  guesswork  .md  worry  out  of  hiiying.  Stop  daniage  and  loss  from  rain  and 
sun.  Mow  hay  at  fwak  of  protein  content.  Put  it  in  birrn  and  dry  it  under  controlled 
conditions.  Conserve  all  that  precious  feed  value.  Cut  feeding  costs.  Increase  milk 
production.  Do  it  year  after  year  without  e.xception. 

INCREASE  HAY  TONNAGE 

Handle  hay  when  it  can  be  raked  and  chopped 
without  damage.  Save  all  the  leaves.  Add  up  to  2o"u 
more  tonnage  per  acre  with  Clay  mow  drying. 


•  QUICK  TO  INSTALL 

•  CAN  BE  USED  ON 
CORN  AND  OTHER 
GRAIN 

•  OPERATING  COSTS 
AS  LOW  AS  75< 
PER  TON 

•  NO  FIRE  HAZARD 
AS  WITH  HEATED 
AIR 

•  ONE  MAN  CAN 
MOVE  DUCTS  OUT 
OF  WAY 


REDUCE  FEEDING  COSTS  WITH 
HIGH  PROTEIN  CONTENT  HAY 

Tests  show  a  good  percentage  of  all  cows  kept  for 
milk  could  produce  the  same  quantity  of  butter  fat 
on  good  high  protein  content  legume  hay  and  very 
little,  if  any.  grain.  Dairymen  will  liear  this  out  and 
Clay  dryer  owners  report  up  to  .'S.iO.OO  per  month 
savings  on  feed  bills  from  high  protein  content  hay. 

REDUCE  FIRE  HAZARDS 


Eliminate  danger  of  spontaneous  combustion,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  using  chopped  hay.  Protect  your 
farm.  Don't  let  wet  hay  cause  you  worry,  cause 
your  barn  to  burn. 

Clay  uses  the  natural-air  open-duct  system  of  drying.  Permits  maximum  air  flow 
from  the  fan  through  the  hay.  This  method  dries  crop  with  minimum  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  maximum  effectiveness.  Can  be  engineered  for  any  si/e  or  style  bam. 
Ducts  are  built  in  sections  for  easy  handling.  Moderni/e  your  barn.  Make  your 
farm  more  productive.  Write  for  _ 

FREE  rMAIL  TODAY^ 

■  ™  ™  i  CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION  | 


CROP 


DRYING 

MANUAL 


344  Fulton  Street,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me 

O  Crop  Drying  Manual 
Also  information  on 

Q  Comfort  Stalls  O  Barn  Windows 

Q  Barn  Cleaners  □  Corn  Drying 

□  Mechanical  Feeders 

I  om  building _ _  remodeling. _ 

NAME _ 


ADDRESS- 


CITY. 


The  handle  in  this  posi¬ 
tion  shows  ot  a  glance 
that  the  water  is  posi¬ 
tively  shut  oil  and  is 
your  guarantee  against 


FROST-PROOF 

HrORANT 

•  Will  never  freeze 
when  properly  in¬ 
stalled. 

•  Provides  complete 
fire  protection  by 
assuring  running 
water  even  in 
coldest  weather. 

•  Guarantees  ade¬ 
quate  water  sup¬ 
ply  for  live  stock. 

•  Over  a  million 
Vogel  Frost-Proof 
Valves  have  been 


ieaico9«  ano  iivexinv* 


FROST-PROOF 
CLOSET 

Will  never  freeze.  A 
great  convenience  when 
installed  in  an  outbuild¬ 
ing  or  on  a  rear  porch 
oi  a  residence. 

A  real  water  saver.  Vi¬ 
treous  china  bowl  is  dur¬ 
able  and  easy  to  keep 
clean  and  will  never 
ireeze.  No  mechanism  in 
tank  to  get  out  of  order. 

JOSEPH  A.  VOGEL  CO.,  Wilmmqton  99.  Delaware 


Joseph  A.  Vogel  Co. 

Wilmington  ?9,  Del. 

Please  send  Information  on  Voi?el  Frost-Proof  Closets 


with  the  . 

^safional 

LANTZ 

Rrt-  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 


.“SWINGING" 

SICKLE 

GRINDER 


The  Lantz  “Swingii^”  Sickle  Grinder  pays 
for  itself  because  it  grinds  faster,  tetter, 
easier.  Your  sickles  will  cut  better — stay 
sharper  longer — because  they’ll  always  have 
a  p^ect  bevel  edge.  You’ll  do  such  a  good 
job  your  neighbors  will  bring  their  sickles, 
too — adding  to  your  income! 

Revolutionary  idea!  You  swing  the  arm 
back  and  forth — grind  coming  and  going. 
No  more  struggling  to  press  sickle  against 
stone;  1  to  7  ft.  bars  clamped  firmly  for 
uniform  grinding.  AC  motor  for  shop  model ; 
K  h.p.  gas  motor  for  portable  job  to  mount 
on  truck  for  grinding  in  field.  Used  by  park 
and  highway  crews,  ft  must  he  good! 

TEAR  OUT  THIS  AD  AND  MAIL 
TODA  Y  with  your  name  and  address. 

LANTZ  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

Dapt.  SC-535  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Makers  of  the  Famous  Lantz  2-Blade  Coulten 


College,  has  been  feeding  aureoniycin  to 
dair\’  calves  for  several  years  now  and  has 
come  to  some  cautious  conclusions  and 
raised  a  number  of  questions  which  he  still 
wants  answered. 

When  fed  an  antibiotic — Jacobson  fed 
aureomycin  at  the  rate  of  about  a  quarter 
of  a  gram  a  day,  but  others  have  had 
much  the  same  result  with  terramycin — 
the  cabes’  rate  of  growth  was  10  to  30 
per  cent  faster;  they  were  brighter  of  eye, 


VVe*re  in  Iho  EGG  bu.sinpss 

19  MILLION  EGGS  ANNUALLY 


Now  you  can  sharpen  sickles 
FASTER,  BETTER.  EASIER 


sleeker  of  coat,  had  a  better  appetite, 
seemed  to  make  a  slightly  more  econom¬ 
ical  conversion  of  feed  to  flesh,  and 
scoured  less  than  the  control  calves  which 
didn’t  get  the  antibiotics.  Dr.  Jacobson 
found  that  he  could  start  feeding  the  anti¬ 
biotics  at  four  days  or  at  several  weeks  and 
get  a  boost  in  growth  rate;  that  when  he 
stopped  the  antibiotic  feeding  the  rate  of 
growth  gradually  tapered  off,  but  did  not 
fall  below’  the  normal  rate  for  the  control 
calves.  He  continued  the  feeding  of  anti¬ 
biotic  supplement  with  some  animals 
through  their  first  lactation  period,  but 
found  that  the  drug  did  not  seem  to  affect 
reproduction  or  milk  production.  His  rate 
of  feeding  ranged  from  10  to  30  milli¬ 
grams  of  antibiotic  per  100  pounds  of 
body  weight. 

As  yet  he  is  not  sure  that  the  mon’ 
vigorous  start  of  the  antibiotic-fed  cakes 
will  turn  them  into  bigger  or  better  cows 
or  that  the  improved  growth  is  worth  the 
quarter  of  a  cent  extra  in  feed  costs.  Of 
one  thing  he  is  certain:  that  antibiotic- 
feeding  cannot  be  expected  to  replace 
good  feeding  and  management  practices. 


For  27  yoarz  w«*  liavv  bifii  bn-vd- 
Ine  WHITE  LEUHUKNS  to  Im-  '  ^ 

prove  our  strain  and  to  Incicaiie 
ben  boused  egg  produetlon.  With 
our  rhickg  you  benefit  from  this 
brevdinK  work.  All  tgg»  are  pro- 
dureil  on  our  own  farms— over  I'j 
millioD  chicks  last  year  from  these 
cairs.  as.uno  Couimerclal  layers— jtt 
poultry  buildinirs.  Send  for  Ifi  l’.CtiE  e.VTALoO 
—tells  the  complete  story— facts  and  fittures— ex¬ 
plains  the  3  uiatliiKs  we  offer! 

Breeders  ot  White  Leghorns  WARSAW  3  INDIANA 


CHEVIOT  SHEEP 

Produce  fine,  healthy  lambs  and  generous  fleeces 
of  choice  wool.  They  are  thrifty  feeders,  lamb  easily 
and  are  escellent  mothers.  Cheviot  rams  are  noted 
for  the  superior  market  lambs  they  produce  whe.v 
mated  to  crossbred  ewes. 

Litirnluii  and  hrnd.rs  li'l  aiailahle 

AMERICAN  CHEVIOT  SHEEP  SOCIETY 

R  D  3  H  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


.  EAR  TAGS 

LIVESTOCK 

Tamper  Proof  Style 

CATTLE  size.  Bright  plated  steel.  Easy  to  apply  and 
cannot  be  removed  without  breaking.  With  consecutive 
numbers  and  owner's  name — not  more  than  II  letters. 
100  tags— S3. 7S  200  tags — 56.25 

Locking  Pliers  for  cattle  tags — 52.00  each 
SHEEP  size.  Light,  strong  aluminum.  With  consecutive 
numbers  and  owner's  name — not  more  than  10  letters. 
100  tags— $3.C0  200  tags — 54.50 

Locking  Pliers  for  sheep  tags — $1.50  each 

Specify  numbers  and  name  wanted  on  taqs. 


KETCHUM  htFG.  CO..  INC. 

Lake  Luzerne,  N.  Y. 


warfarin 


If  you  are  on  the  board  of  your  school  or 
church,  or  on  the  house  or  purchasing  conn- 
mittee  of  your  club  or  lodge,  you  will  be  , 
interested  in  this  modern  Folding  Pedestal 
Banquet  Table.  Write  for  catalog  and  special 
discounts.  i 

g*r.VI.MMd.i;iJ  l’J7  n  CHURCH  ST.  KdlJtW/.l'.rlk 


MOST  H 

H.RHOURS 


WISCONSIN  MOTOR  CORPORATION 

^  World  s  Largest  Builders  of  Heavy-Duty  Air-Cooled  Engines 
'  MILWAUKEE  46.  WISCONSIN 


The  Stomachs  When  a  calf  is  born,  it 
of  a  Calf  it  not  a  ruminant — that 

comes  later.  During  the 
first  two  or  three  weeks,  the  calf  must 
eat  concentrated  foods,  like  any  other 
non-ruminant,  and  its  four  stomachs  arc 
arranged  to  take  care  of  this  kind  ol  di¬ 
gestion.  The  rumen  (the  first  stomach), 
reticulum  (second  stomach),  and  omasum 
third  stomach)  represent  only  30  per  cent 
of  the  total  stomach  capacity;  the  aboma¬ 
sum  (the  fourth  or  true  stomach)  rep¬ 
resents  the  remaining  70  per  cent.  As  the 
calf  grows,  the  rumen  becomes  larger  in 
relation  to  the  other  stomachs  and  the 
abomasum  shrinks.  .At  the  end  of  2/2 
months  the  rumen  has  grown  until  it  rep¬ 
resents  70  per  cent  of  the  total  stoma(  h 
capacity  and,  when  full  growth  of  the 
animal  is  reached,  the  rumen  represents 
80  per  cent  of  the  total  stomach  capat  ity 
and  may  hold  40  to  50  gallons  of  liquid. 


PollocI  Short li or II M 


Because  SHORTHORNS  and  POLLED  SHORT- 
HORNS  are  not  afflicted  with  unusual  incidence  of 
hereditary  defects  .  .  .  Investigation  reveals  that  SHORTHORN  herds  are  healthy  and  relatively 
free  of  such  defects. 

Get  bigger  calves,  better  calves,  healthier  calves  .  .  .  the  kind  that  carry  the  MOST  beef 
and  the  BEST  beef  out  of  any  feedlot. 

In  addition  to  giving  you  utnnost  security,  SHORTHORN  and  POLLED  SHORTHORN  bulls 
give  you  greatly  increased  efficiency  in  beef  herd  production. 

Write  for  fiteroturc  and  sale  dates  today 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  FQ,  7  Dexter  Park  Ave.  Subscribe  to  "Shorthorn  World".  S2.00  yearly  Chicago  9,  III. 


Get  More  Work  Done  and 
Lower  Your  Operating  Costs 


Soap  for  They’re  all  excited  at  Madi- 
Bloat  son,  Wisconsin,  over  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  a  new  bloat  remedy. 
Research  there  shows  that  a  small  amount 
of  common  household  detergent  can  pre- 
\ent  bloat.  Detergents  seem  to  do  the  job 
by  changing  the  type  of  bubbles  produced 
by  rumen  digestion,  allowing  the  frothy 
bubbles  to  form  together  more  readily  into 
larger  bubbles  that  can  be  belched  out. 
If  the  small  bubbles  are  removed  from  the 
rumen  liquid,  the  liquid  has  more  buoy¬ 
ancy.  But  don’t  feed  your  cows  soap  just 
yet.  The  University  of  \Visconsin  will  check 
for  safetv. 


V-type  4-cylinder 
models,  15  to  36  hp« 


POWER  TO  FIT  YOUR  NEED 


•  •  • 

Faced  with  high  production  costs  and  a  tight  market  for  farm 
products,  your  best  solution  of  this  problem  is  to  transfer  more 
of  the  work-load  to  efficiently  mechanized  equipment.  This 
should  be  done  on  a  basis  that  will  let  you  lower  your  oper* 
ating  costs  and,  at  the  same  time,  increase  the  productive  ca¬ 
pacity  of  your  land  and  labor.  Wisconsin  Engines  can  help 
you  do  this. 


POWER  TO  FIT  THE  MACHINE 


Note  how  this  Single  Cylinder 
Wisconsin  Engine  fits  the  Bolens 
Ridemoster  Tractor. 


The  farm  equipment  manufacturer  can  select  exactly  the  right 
size  Wisconsin  Air-Cooled  Engines  to  fit  his  machines,  without 
power  waste,  because  these  engines  come  in  a  full  range  of 
sizes,  from  3  to  36  hp.,  to  fit  almost  any  farm  equipment  you 
can  mention.  And  because  Wisconsin  Engines  are  very  com¬ 
pact  and  light  in  weight,  they  fit  the  machine  without  the 
need  for  costly  re-designing  of  the  equipment  itself. 

POWER  TO  FIT  THE  JOB 

No  matter  what  kind  of  work  your  mechanized  equipment  is 
to  do,  or  how  tough  it  may  be,  a  Wisconsin  Air-Cooled  Engine 
fits  the  job.  Every  Wisconsin  Engine,  from  the  smallest  to  the 
largest,  is  of  heavy-duty  design  and  construction  all  the  way 
through.  For  example,  the  drop-forged  crankshaft  runs  on 
tapered  roller  bearings  at  BOTH  ends  —  your  best  protection 
against  bearing  failure  and  expensive  layups. 

POWER  TO  FIT  THE  WEATHER 

Because  Wisconsin  Engines  are  AIR-COOLED,  you  never  have 
a  cooling  problem.  Nothing  to  freeze  in  cold  weather;  no 
overheating  in  hot  weather.  The  rotary  type  high  tension 
outside  Magneto  has  an  Impulse  Coupling  for  fast  starts  in 
any  weather  and  is  weather-sealed  against  dust  and  moisture. 

When  you  buy  new  farm  equipment,  be  sure  to  specify 
"WISCONSIN  ENGINE  POWER".  Write  for  free  copy  of 
Bulletin  No.  S-154  with  condensed  engine  specifications. 


This  Massey-Horris  Pickup  Boler 
shows  how  0  Wisconsin  Engine 
fits  this  important  job. 


ONCE  OVER ...  ALL  OVER.  Use  in  place 
of  tractor  drawn  windrower,  mower, 
and  side  delivery  rake.  Release  your 
tractor  for  other  uses.  Sizes — 10',  12' 
and  14' cuts.  Over  3000  satisfied  users. 
Motor  sizes  15  H.P.  and  21  H.P. 

OWATONNA  PORTABLE  ELEVATORS 

All  the  features  you  ^OWATONNA  M 
want.  ...  3  different 
double  chain  models.  *,i 

a  price  for  every  farm.  g 

-V 

Write  today  for  FREE  information. 


When  the  weather  U  hot  and 
dry,  this  Wisconsin-powered  Cose 
Combine  has  no  cooling  problem. 


OWATONNA  MFC.  CO.,  INC. 

Vsi  is«s  OWATONNA  22  MINNESOTA 


shift  your 

WORKLOAD 

to 


Makes  gardening  easier  —  adds  ta 
yaur  leisure!  "s  . 


QUANTITY  USERS  OF  tags 

FOR  LIVESTOCK  IDENTIFICATION 

MASCO  TAGS 

SAVE  you  MONEY  >  fx 

BUY  DIRECT  AT 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  <3^ 


•‘National’*  In  the  worhl’n  larw*t  manufacturer 
of  ear  tajfs  fi>r  cattle,  sheep  an«l  ho^s.  KKKH 
Identical  stamplntf  and  ctinHecutive  numt>«‘rlnir 
on  larKe  quantity  orders.  Write  ft>r  free  catalotc 
and  prices — state  quantity  and  ty|>e  needed. 
.Also  N4H*k  <  hain  L'nits,  Bull  Klnits.  (lar  Nfitcherw 
and  other  supplies. 


'**UNEUNF! 


NATIONAL  BAND  AND  TAG  CO. 
Dept.  6*734,  Newport,  Ky. 


Some  People  say  it’s  impossible  today  for  a 
young  man  to  start  from  scratch,  without  a  rich 
uncle,  and  own  his  own  farm.  Here  at  The 
Farm  we  doubted  this,  and  in  our  Summer 
issue  will  publish  a  stor>’  about  a  group  of 
young  farmers  who  own,  or  are  on  their  way  to 
owning,  their  own  farms— and  they  started 
from  scratch.  There  will  be  a  follow-up  on  our 
Spring  irrigation  stor>-,  “When  to  Irrigate,”  and 
sur\cy  articles  on  fire  extinguishers  and  metal 
farm  buildings.  “Farm  Bulk  Milk  Sales”  will 
describe  how  a  growing  number  of  dairymen 
are  taking  the  spread  between  what  they  get 
for  milk  and  what  the  consumer  pays.  There 
will  be  stories  on  “High  Protein  Corn,”  “Diesel 
Tractors,”  “Blue  Grass,”  “Growing  and  Fatten¬ 
ing  Beef  Rations,”  “Tilth  and  Organic  Matter 
in  the  Soil,”  “How  to  Get  Pure  Drinking  Water 
From  a  Farm  Pond,”  and  “How  to  Make 
Sauerkraut.”  .\mong  the  feature  stories  with  a 
timely  interest  will  be  “.Are  We  Being  Poisoned 
By  Chemicals?”  Neither  snow  nor  rain  nor 
gloom  of  night  stays  the  rural  mail  carrier  on 
his  appointed  rounds.  The  R.  F.  D.  man  is  the 
hero  of  one  of  the  major  features  in  our  Sum¬ 
mer  issue.  S.  very  unusual  foreign  feature  has 
come  our  way,  “How  to  Stuff  a  Goose,”  ac¬ 
companied  by  two  remarkable  photographs. 


For  Foster  Crop  Handling 


FREE  Cotalog!  Send 
Postcard  today! 


^  h.p.  model 

You'll  buy  a  Whcclhors*?  when  you  compare  price . . , 
construction  . .  .design  and  ease  of  handling!  Easy 
to  change  attachments  help  you  plow,  cultivate, 
harrow,  haul,  spray,  mow,  saw,  cut,  roll,  plow  snow. 
Guaranteed!  2,  2^,  3  and  3)2  h.p.  models.  Write! 

POND  COMPANY 

2643-F3  Dixie  Way  North,  South  Bend  17,  Ind. 


TOP  Production— Both  Milk 
and  BEEF  from  RED  POLLS 


In  the  Reil  Poll  the  same  cattle  pro<luce 
meat  and  milk.  Red  Polls  prtMluce  milk 
economically  under  general  farm  condl* 
tlons  at  the  same  time  producing  car¬ 
casses  and  cuts  that  please  both  packern 
and  consumers.  That  two-way  ability  is 
dual  purpose.  It  means  that  a  general 
fanner  usInR  Red  Polls  Is  In  a  position 
to  vary  his  management  to  meet  the 
ever  changing  conditions  of  lalK>r.  feed 
supply  and  markets. 


Free  Literature  and 
Breeder's  Directory. 
Send  today  for  Red 
Poll  News — $1.00  per 
year! 


ot  less  Operating 


RED  POLL  CATTLE  CLUB  OF  AMERICA 

327S-FQ  Holdre9e  Street  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


LETTERS 

{Continued  from  pa^e  10) 

Power  Is  Needed  Down  L’nder 

Sirs: 

I  am  a  pastoralist,  growing  merino  wool  on 
a  half  million  acre  property  in  about  the  middle 
of  the  State  of  Western  .Australia.  The  place 
is  marked  on  the  map  as  a  desert.  However  it 
is  not  quite  a  desert.  We  have  about  a  9" 
average  rainfall,  which  ran  be  as  much  as 
23"  or  as  little  as  2”.  .Also  we  have  a  good 
supply  of  good  quality  groundwater.  This  is 
used  for  growing  alfalfa — lucerne  to  us — as  a 
supplementary  feed  for  sheep  during  drought. 
The  altitude  is  about  1,800  ft.,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  sun,  and  heat.  Fuel  oil  has  to  b«- 
transported  700  miles  by  rail  and  a  further  105 
miles  by  road — dirt  road — and  becomes  a  rather 
substantial  item  of  cost  in  irrigation. 

I  have  pioneered  the  work  of  growing  lucerne 
and  conser\ing  same  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  am  satisfied  that  it  pays.  I  am  now  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  irrigated  pasture,  and  to  date 
the  results  have  been  encouraging.  Costs  have 
to  be  watched  at  all  stages. 

Could  you  give  me  any  indication  of  what 
progress  has  been  made  in  your  fountr>’  in  the 
use  of  solar  power,  or  wind  power?  I  am  quite 
familiar  with  small  windmills — I  have  46  of 
them-6  ft.  to  14  ft.  j 

Lorna  Glen  Station 
Wiluna,  Western  Australia 


Here's  The  Secret  To 

THE  HARVEY  ELEVATOR 


31  years  of  quality  rhirks 
and  “Golden  Rule”  Service, 
tfeavily  Improved  year  to 
year  uith  HiKh  Production 
k.O.P.  Breedinit.  18  popu¬ 
lar  straight  breeds  and 
rrovses  for  Heavy  Egg  Pro¬ 
duction  and  Tender  Juicy 
Broilers.  L".  S.  .App.-Pullo- 
rum  Cilean.  Write  today  lor 


CLOSED.  For  small 
grain,  shelled  corn, 
ground  feed,  small 
seed  crops,  finely 
chopped  forage,  etc. 


HALF  OPEN.  Elevates 
ear  corn  and  root 
crops. 


GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY 

DEPT.  19  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


FULLY  OPEN.  Elevotes 
boled  hay  and  straw. 


%  OPEN.  Elevates 
bagged  material  and 
routtd  boles. 


Services  to  Farm  Owners  Include: 


See  Yevr  Harvey  Dealer  Fee  An  On-The-Ferm  Oeaien- 
stralian  Of  A  Harvey  Red-Had  SiNOU  CHAIN  FARM 
ELEVATOR  •  DOUBU  CHAIN  FARM  ELEVATOR  • 
HANDY  ANDY  ELEVATOR 


SURVEYS  REORGANIZATION  BUDGETS 

APPRAISALS  ADVISORY  ACCOUNTING 

COMPLETE  MANAGEMENT 
FARM  INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 
PUREBRED  LIVESTOCK  ON  COMMISSION 
LIVESTOCK  CONSULTANT 
AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING  CONSULTANT 


4S  West  4Sth  Street 
New  York  36.  N.  Y. 
JUdson  2-1948 


158  Main  Street 
Putnam.  Conn. 
Putnam  8-6.S66 


H'rile  or  Telephone  for  details 


r 


Charollaise  Are  Going  Places 

Sirs: 

With  reference  to  the  article  on  CharoIIaisc-Brahnian  crossbred  cattle 
in  your  Winter  issue,  I  wish  to  Rive  you  the  followinR  facts  for  what  they 
are  worth. 

I  was  informed  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Northway,  who  has  been  Chief  \'eteri- 
narian  for  KinR  Ranch  for  more  than  thirty  years,  that  the  Kine  Ranch 
imported  the  first  pure-bred  Charollaise  cattle  to  the  United  States. 
They  imported  two  bulls,  Neptune  and  Ortelan,  who  were  full  brothers 
from  the  famous  Pugibet  herd  in  Mexico.  Pugibet  was  the  .Ambassador 
from  France  who  imported  the  first  Charollaise  cattle  to  Mexico. 

King  Ranch  bred  these  bulls  to  their  top  registered  Braham  cattle 
and  I  acquired  43  daughters  from  those  bulls,  which  are  part  of  my 
foundation  herd.  I  have  been  breeding  Charollaise-Brahman  crossbred 
cattle  now  for  about  10  years  and  at  present  have  about  115  breeding 
females  ranging  from  '/^  Charollaise  ‘/j  Brahman  up  to  full  blood 
Charollaise  cattle.  This  is  the  result  of  having  bred  five  imported  Pugi- 
bed  bulls  to  some  of  the  best  registered  Brahman  cattle  and  to  one  full 
blood  imported  Charollaise  cow. 

For  a  concrete  example  which  convinces  me  that  Charollaise  cattle 
are  going  places,  I  wish  to  give  the  following  facts.  I  performed  an 
experiment  using  two  full  blood  Hereford  steers  along  with  a  ster  r  from 
a  common  range  cow  bred  to  a  bull  which  was  '/.•  Charollaise — '/'-•Brah¬ 
man;  the  other  steer  was  from  a  cow  that  was  'A  Hereford  and  '/< 
Brahman  bred  to  a  full  blood  Charollaise  bull.  These  four  steers  were 
raised  under  range  conditions  until  they  were  three  and  a  half  years  old 
with  no  special  attention  whatsoever.  I  sent  them  to  Port  City  Packing 
Company  in*  Houston,  Texas,  to  be  sold  by  Cassidy  Commission  Company 
under  regular  market  conditions. 

The  Hereford  steers  averaged  1,110  pounds  and  topped  the  market 
that  day,  bringing  25 '/j  cents  per  ponud.  The  steer  from  the  common 
cow  bred  to  the  Charollaise-Brahman  bull  weighed  1,320  pounds  and 
brought  only  23  cents  per  pound,  but  he  carried  210  pounds  more. 
Therefore  he  brought  $20.00  more  than  the  Herefords.  The  money 
maker,  that  is  the  steer  from  the  Braford  cow  bred  to  the  Charollaise 
bull,  weighed  1,440  pounds  and  brought  25  cents  per  pound — $77.00 
more  than  the  Herefords. 

The  International  Charollaise  Cattle  Raisers  .Association  has  just 
recently  been  organized,  and  I  have  been  elected  President  of  this  .As¬ 
sociation.  We  are  just  getting  started  and  now  have  members  covering 
the  territory  including  Mexico,  Texas,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  and  Florida, 
and  intend  to  cover  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

Esperson  Building 
Houston,  Texas 

How  to  Tilt  A  Jug 

Sirs; 

.Anent  the  picture  on  page  42  of  your  Winter  issue  of  the  man  drinking 
from  the  water  jug,  may  I  say  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  proper 
technique  for  holding  said  water  jug.  .Anxone  who  has  actually  done 
farm  work  in  the  Summer  time,  whether  it  be  haying,  chopping  (otton, 
or  what  have  you,  knows  that  the  proper  technique  for  holding  a  water 
jug  to  drink  from  is  to  put  the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand  in  the  ring 
of  the  handle,  swing  the  jug  up,  letting  it  lie  on  top  of  the  right  arm  in 
the  region  of  the  elbow,  slowly  raising  it  to  your  lips,  thus  allowing  the 
cooling  draught  to  flow  gently  into  your  mouth.  The  advantages  of 
these  methods  are,  a  more  complete  control  of  the  flow  of  the  water  and 
you  only  use  one  hand.  Here  in  Texas  we  use  no  other  method. 

Otherwise'  it  was  a  heck  of  a  good  magazine. 

Tyler,  Texas 

The  jug  in  question  was  wrapped  in  wet  burlap  to  keep  it  cool  which 
makes  the  one  handed  swig  a  messy  operation.  Anyway,  .Mormons  are 
notoriously  conservative  drinkers. 


Sirs: 

I  receive  Farm  Quarterly  regularly  and  enjoy  it  very  much. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  article  “Cattle  Without  Cash”  in 
the  Winter  ’53  issue.  I  am  also  interested  in  receiving  more  information 
about  grazing  contracts. 

Since  1945,  farmers  in  the  Grand  Traverse  area  of  northern  Michigan 
have  bought  300-400  pound  calves  in  the  west,  had  them  shipped  in, 
put  them  on  good  pasture  for  the  summer,  then  sold  them  in  the  fall  to 
lx-  fattened  in  the  Corn  Belt  area  south  of  us.  Of  course,  cattle  are 
also  available  locally  in  the  spring  from  individuals  and  companies  who 
make  a  business  of  buying  them  in  the  west,  hauling  them  in  and 
offering  them  for  sale. 

I  bought  40  head  in  1951,  which  averaged  3fi5  pounds  off  the  car. 
Ue  put  them  on  good  pasture  for  1.50  days,  and  the  average  gain  was 
282  pounds  on  pasture  alone.  Of  course,  with  the  price  drop  in  1951 
we  didn't  make  any  money;  but  since  prices  ha\e  stabilized  somewhat, 
it  does  look  better  for  ’54. 

What  I  am  interested  in  is  a  sample  contract  for  mv  particular  tvpe 
of  setup.  I  believe,  however,  I  would  be  better  off  handling  larger 
cattle,  say  about  800  pounds,  which  would  gain  faster  and  I  could  sell 
them  earlier,  probably  the  latter  part  of  .August,  for  slaughter  cattle. 
Cadillac,  Michigan  Heniy  Doll 
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BOLENS^ 

POWER-HO 


BOLENS 


GARDEN  TRACTORS 

■featuting  amazing 


VERSA’ MAT/C 

reverse 


POWER-HO 

SUPER 

VERSA-MATIC 
MODEL  15  FO 
WITH  BIG, 
POWERFUL 
3.6  H.P. 
ENGINE 


LOW  COST  •  POWERFUL 
SAFE  •  SMOOTH  OPERATION 
DURABLE  •  LIGHTWEIGHT 


THERE'S  A  BOLENS 
TRACTOR  FOR  EVERY 
GARDENING  JOB 


BOLENS  HANOI-HO 
Two  models  for  yard  or  garden  with 
l.Oh.p.  and  ZV^h.p.  engine 


One-lever  Versa-Matic  con¬ 
trol,  any  desired  forward 
speed  or  reverse,  without 
shifting,  clutching  or  belt 
changing.  All  at  full  engine 
governed  speed  with  no  loss 
of  power.  Reverse  has  safety 
action! 


3  OTHER  POWER-HO  MODELS,  TOO 


BOLENS  RIOEMASTER 
Front  wheel  drive,  turn-on-a- 
dime  steering.  6h.p.  engine 


BOLENS  CMOENER 
For  farmers,  commercial  growers 
and  institutions.  4.3  h.p.  engine 


POWER-HO  SPECIAL  MOOEL  IS  FA  with 
2  H.P.  Engine 

The  Power- Ho  Special  is  not  equipped  with 
Versa-.Matic  Drive. 


POWER-HO  OELUXE  MOOEL  15  FB  with 
2.5  H.P.  Engine 

Controlled  with  a  manually  adjustable  variable 
speed  engine  sheave. 


POWER-HO  VERSA-MATIC  MOOEL  15  FC  with 
2.5  H.P.  ENGINE 


YOUR  BOLENS  TRACTOR 
WITH  ATTACHMENTS 
WORKS  THE  YEAR  ROUND 

Bolens  offers  as  many  as  1 1 1 
tools  and  attachments  such  as 
a  cultivator,  disc  harrow,  cir¬ 
cular  saw  and  lawn  mower. 


BOLINS  PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 
FOOD  MACHINERY 
AND  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 

273-3  South  Pork  Street 
Port  Washington,  Wis. 


America’s  Finest  Outdoor  Power  Equipment 


MAIL  COUPON  NOW  I  ASK  FOR  LITERATURE  ON 
BOLENS  OUTDOOR  POWER  EQUIPMENT  NOWI 


BOLINS  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

Food  MwchlMry  and  Clioinical  CorporwtioN 

273-3  South  Park  Street.  Pert  Washington,  Wisconsin 
I  am  interested  in: 

□  TRACTORS  □  TILLERS  GROWER  MOWERS  GCHAIN  SAWS 


Namo_ 


Address. 
City - 


.Zone _ State. 


ItJ 


"IWO  blades 
cut  better 
than  one/ 


MOJONNIER  BULK  MILK  SYSTEM 


APPROVED  BY  LEADING 
MANUFACTURERS  FOR 
LONGER  TRACTOR  LIFE 


Q.ohn  U^.  Holflri  Sotfiotaiion 

‘'2066  YAIE  BlVD.  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 


SAFOAPV 


STEEL  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

COLDWATER,OHIO 


THE  POl  LTRY  YARD 

(Continued  from  pane  14) 

birds,  the  regular  farm  wiring  system  will 
probably  do.  If  the  total  numb«‘r  of  watts 
used  by  all  of  the  lamps  is  under  1650.  a 
15-ampere  circuit  can  be  used.  For  larger 
installations  a  special  circuit  should  be 
installed.  If  less  than  100  chicks  are  to  be 
raised,  it  would  be  well  to  use  two  of  the 
125-watt  lamps  which  will  save  electricity 
and  give  protection  should  one  of  them 
fail.  Either  the  hard  or  the  soft  glass  bulbs 
may  be  used,  but  it  is  probably  safer  to 
pay  the  extra  money  for  the  hard  bulbs. 
If  a  drop  of  water  or  a  dropping  from  a 
chick  should  splash  on  the  soft  glass  bulb 
when  it  is  hot.  it  may  break. 

The  lamp  hxtures  usually  direct  the 
rays  from  the  lamp  at  an  angle  for  greater 
coverage  and  to  create  a  gradation  of  heat. 
The  chick  will  move  around  in  the  zone 
it  hnds  most  comfortable.  Some  operators 
install  thermostats  with  the  lights  to  cut 
ofT  some  of  the  lamps  when  the  coop  tem¬ 
perature  rises.  As  with  any  type  brooding, 
it  is  important  to  keep  the  chicks  out  of 
drafts.  A  good  tight  house  and  a  15-inch 
cardboard  fence  around  the  brooding  zone 
for  the  Brst  ten  days  will  help  accomplish 
this. 

Still  another  use  for  the  heat  lamps  has 
been  found  by  fanners  who  are  using  the 
conventional  hovers  for  brooding.  These 
poultnmen  6nd  that  a  (ouple  of  lamps 
out  in  the  feeding  area  eniourage  the 
chicks  to  come  out  from  under  the  hover 
and  get  on  with  the  business  at  hand — 
eating  and  growing. 

The  major  drawback  with  this  type 
brooding  is  the  danger  of  a  power  failure. 
If  the  power  is  off  for  any  length  of  time 
the  birds  will  certainlv  chill. 


David  and  LcRoy 
Light.  LeRoy  Light 
&  Sons  Farm. 
Cochianville.  Pa. 


lontx  Kuttcr- 


Mr.  David  Light,  who  milks  30  cows  on  a  220 
acre  farm  near  Cochranville.  Pa.  and  uses  a 
150  gallon  Mojonnier  Tank  to  cool  his  milk, 
says.  "I  like  the  tank  because  it's  all  stainless 
steel  and  I  won't  have  to  buy  another  milk 
cooler  for  at  least  50  years.  It  eases  the  milk¬ 
ing  chore  too.  and  it's  reduced  my  power  bill 
$5.00  a  month.  Bacteria  counts  are  down 
around  2,000.  Bulk  Cooler  Bulletin  290  tree  on  request. 

MOJONNIER  IR0S.C0.,Dept.  O-t,  CHICAGO  44,  ILL 


LANTZ 


that’s  why 
is  your  best  Coulter  buy 

^ISee  official  rest,  below) 

Over  a  hundred  thousand  farmers  have  used 
and  praised  the  original  Lantz  Kutter- 
Kolter  during  the  past  1 5  years.  Only  Lantz 
makes  2-bladed  coulters.  Two  blades  pro¬ 
duce  a  double  slicing  action  . . .  enable  a 
moldboard  plow  to  cut  through  trash,  roots 
and  stubble  and  aid  in  covering.  You’ll  save 
time,  work  and  gas  by  avoiding  frequent 
stops  to  clear  a  clogged  plow. 

NEW  MODEL  "B”  LANTZ  COULTER 

New  engineering  developments  based  on  15  years 
experience  as  coulter  specialists,  give  the  Model  “B” 
■  shown  below)  greater  adaptability  to  plows  with 
limited  clearance,  also  to  certain  left-hand  or  l-utay 
plows.  Model  “B"  16"  size  recommended  for  Ford- 
Dearborn  and  Ferguson  Plows.  Disc  blade  crosses 
path  of  coulter  blade  to  give  rotary  scissor  action 
without  binding.  (See  arrows  in  illustration  below.) 


Opelcasit  provides  owners  with 
sound  farm  management. 

Opekasit's  managed  farms  increased  gross 
and  net  income  in  1953. 

Additional  Services 
Farm  Appraisals  —  Consultation 
Accounting 


*Dynanioaieler  tests  (recorded  lbs. 
pull)  prov*  thot  Lontx  2*Blad«d  Coul' 
furs  pull  no  hordtr  than  othor  tpociol 
couHurt.  Thuy  save  costly  friction  and 
woor  on  fbnftide  of  moldboard  bt* 
cause  they  produce  )ess  side  draft 
than  other  speciol  couHers.  The  Kutter* 
Kotter  con  be  used  os  a  sin9le>blode 
coulter  where  trash  is  no  problem. 


Incorporated 


BATH.  INDIANA  —  GEORGETOWN,  KENTUCKY 
ALBANY,  GEORGIA 

LEBANON,  LONDON  AND  HAMILTON,  OHIO 


Write  for  free  fofderi  lontx  Kutter-Ko/ter,  Mode/ 

**6”  Ceu/ter,-  Aanfx  Swinping  Skkh  Grinds. 

LANTZ  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  CC-S37,  Valparaiso,  Indiana 


^emselves 

season! 


EXCLUSIVE  FEED-SAVER  FEATURE 

quickly  pays  for  feeder 
Full  floating  agitators 
distribute  feed  evenly 
to  all  8  doors.  Adjust- 
able  feed  control  regu- 
lates  flow.  Flared 
feeding  pan  eliminates 
waste.  Made  in  15,  30, 
45  bu.  cap.  Easily 
moved  on  oak  skids. 
Can't  clog.  2  stage 
■P  adjustment  of  feeding 

band.  Weather  and 
vermin-proof.  Made  of 
galvanized  steel.  Deal- 
ers,  coast  to  coast. 


Inttalled  as  original  equipment  and  rec¬ 
ommended  as  an  approved  accessory,  the 
Hobbs  Engine  Hour  Meter  is  a  true  timing 
instrument  that  records  Hoi'FS  and  Min¬ 
utes  of  tractor  operation  .  .  ,  tells  you 
exactly  when  to  service  your  powered 
equipment.  Operates  off  battery. 

Timed  maintenance  helps  you  prevent 
breakdowns  .  .  .  prolongs  equipment  life 
.  .  .  prevents  needless  repairs.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  See  your  dealer  or  write  — 


sparrows  1  he  sparrows  that  i  lutter  the 
and  eaves  and  lafti-rs  of  the 

Newcastle  chicken  coop  with  their  nests 
and  pilfer  mash  and  grain 
from  the  feeders,  may  also  be  infecting 
the  flock  with  Newcastle  disease.  Dr.  D.  P. 
Gustafson  and  Dr,  H.  E.  Moses,  of  Purdue 
University,  have  definitely  proved  what 
was  for  some  time  suspected — that  spar¬ 
rows  can  he  infected  by  Newcastle  from 
sick  chickens  and  that  they,  in  turn,  can 
infect  chickens  and  other  sparrows.  It 
looks  as  though  farmers  will  have  to  use  a 
finer  mesh  screen  on  windows  and  venti¬ 
lators  to  keep  these  pests  from  spreading 
the  disease  which  is  now  costing  us  some 
40  million  dollars  a  year.  It  was  just  a 
hundred  yi'ars  ago  that  the  Sparrow  was 
introduced  into  this  country  to  brighten  up 
our  lives. 


RECOMMENDED.for 

MSnWUIATtON 


The  SAFffJIPP 
'  PRES-VAC 


AAILK  AND  CRIAM 

PASTEURIZER 

Its  pressurized  heating 
destroys  all  milk-borne 
disease  serms  faster  (up 
to  2  gauons  in  24  min¬ 
utes).  Its  vacuum  cooling 
seals  in  all  vitamins  and 
delicious  natural  Bavor. 
1  year  guarantee.  For 
FREE  circular  write 
Dept.  3-FQ 


HOG  FOUNTAINS 

never  freeze.  Heoters 
(choice  of  oil  or  elec- 
trie),  operate  for  3c 

to  4c  per  doy  of  zero  Hove  85  gol  galvanized 
inner  lank,  automatic  float  volve,  2  or  4  troughs. 

ORDER  TODAY  from  your  locol  dealer  or  write 
direct.  Distributed  from  Coldwoter,  Ohio— Tur¬ 
lock,  Colif.— Salt  loke  City,  Utoh — Kansas  City, 
Mo. — Sioux  Foils,  S.  Dokoto — Eost  Moline,  III 
— Hortwell,  Go.,  ond  Westminster,  Md. 


Medal  P-3000 
2  gals.  cap.  f.o.b. 
factory  $37.50 


TRIBIOTIC  OINTMENT  BASE 


ORDINARY  OINTMENT  BASE 


Cross-section  of  udder  photographed  shortly  after  ointment  bases  (with  dyes  added)  were  instilled. 


For  mastitis  control  — here's 


New  exclusive  ointment  base  carries  medication  right  to  the  infection! 


penicillin  •  di hydrostreptomycin  •  bacitracin 

0  The  photograph  above  shows  how  rapidly  and  eompletely  Tribiotic’s 
new  ointment  base  gets  the  meditation  into  the  udder  tissues.  An 
ordinary  ointment  base — instilled  at  the  same  time — ap|>ears  in  the 
lefthand  section.  Both  bases  were  dyed  before  instillation  for  illus¬ 
trative  purposes.  Note  the  great  difference  in  spreading  action. 


®  Tribiotic  contains  3  powerful  antibiotics  in  effective  proportions 
which  kill  more  mastitis-causing  organisms  than  does  any  single 
antibiotic.  Ixemember.  no  single  antibiotic  has  the  power  to  control 
all  tvpes  of  germs  causing  mastitis. 


TRIBIOTIC  is  easy  to  use.  Handy  single-dose, 
one-pinch  tube  is  easy  to  insert — no  threads  to 
cause  injury.  Refrigeration  not  needed. 

TRIBIOTIC  is  harmless  to  animals.  Fast  action 
gets  cows  hack  into  production  rapidly.  Economical 
treatment  because  fewer  tubes  are  needed. 


SUPPLIED: 

Sinfcle-dooe  tubes,  each 
containing  100,000  units 
penicillin  with  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  50  mK.  dihydro- 
streptomycin  base  and 
.'•000  units  bacitracin. 

NOW  ONLY  89c  per  tube 


AVAILABLE  FROM  YOUR  DRUG  STORE  OR  OTHER  ANIMAL  HEALTH  PRODUCTS  SUPPLIER 


Tribiotic  is  available  in  Canada  as  Triovet* 


Ptiiladeiphia  2,  Pa. 


Trademark  of  related  company 


V.. 

r  *  *  i 

In  W  inter,  1951,  THE  FARM  pul>* 
liithed  a  story  aimut  Farmer  ^  ynand 
Meervehl,  of  Holland,  his  prodigious 
energy  and  thrift,  his  skill  as  a  dairy* 
man  and  farmer,  and  the  unhelievahle 
yiehls  from  his  intensively  farmetl  33 
acres.  Every  year  He  get  a  report  from 
Farmer  Meerveld,  summarizing  the 
activities  of  the  year  preceiling,  the 
yields  from  his  fields  and  his  herd, 
and  his  hopes  for  the  future.  FoIIoh- 
ing  is  his  report  for  19.53.  Some  of 
the  yiehls  seem  high,  hut  they  have 
been  checked  hy  his  county  agent,  and 
we  must  remember  that  Holland  aver¬ 
ages  6.5  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre, 
and  yields  of  90  are  not  rare. — The 
Editor. 


One  man  with  this  compact  12 -gal. 

Paragon  can  effectively  spray  insec* 
r  ticides,  disinfectants,  weed  killers. 

■  _  whitewash,  water-based  cement 

paints.  Latest  type  spray  gun  produces 
mist  for  wide  coverage,  or  stream  25  feet 
high.  Pump  delivers  j  r|j^ 

uj)  to  lYz  gals,  a  min- 
ute.  Low  priced.  See  ( 

your  dealer  or  write  '  ,  I 
for  literature  on  hand 
and 


power  sprayers. 
Campbell-Hausfeld  Co. 
21  State  Street 
Harrison,  Ohio 


THOSE  POPULAR 
CORRIEDALES! 


CORRIEDALE  RAMS 

|L  are  prepotent,  vigorous 

3  r  ♦*'  ®nd  virile. 

*  '  CORRIEDALE  EWES 

,  ts  >  lamb  easily,  are  good 

^  mothers,  and  are  pro- 

1  CORRIEDALE  LAMBS 

JImi  ^eed  v^ell,  dress  out 

.  well,  and  produce  qual- 

Ity  meat. 

For  literature  and  sources  of  stack  write: 


Lightning  .«till  starts 
PQK  three-eighths  of  all 

,  farm  fire  losses— 

FARM  more  than  twice 

RUILDIMSS  many  as  any 

^  '  piping  and  electric 

conduit,  steel  tracks 
and  air  ducts,  all  add  extra  hazard  in 
modern  buildings. 

Security  System  does  more  than 
divert  lightning  strokes — it  is  engi¬ 
neered  to  prevent  lightning  from  strik¬ 
ing.  Among  thousands  of  buildings 
fully  protected  by  Security,  not  one 
has  ever  been  destroyed  by  lightning. 
With  the  modern  low  aerial  points. 
Security  System  is  nearly  invisible. 


AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

ROLLO  E.  SINGLETON,  Secretary 
irkhill  Columbia,  Missouri 


THE  MEERVELD  Family,  with  hired  hands. 


Be  sure  your  business 
is  a  pleasure 


Report  F'rom  Farm:  “Snithlelaar 
Oumleiiherg." 

Owner:  W  .  .Meervehl. 


Send  for  cotofo^ue  of  our  sale 
On  July  7.  1954 


Farm  divided  as  follows: 

17' !•  acres  pcrinancnt  grass  (grazing 
land ) 

7'/<  acres  artificial  meadow  (graz¬ 
ing  land) 

l\'i  acres  cultivated  land  (crops) 

1) 4  acres  orchard,  garden,  barn, 

farmhttuse,  etc.,  etc. 


GREEN  GUARD 
Lightning  Arrester 

protects  lamps,  motors, 
ranges,  hot  water  heaters 
from  surges  induced  by 
lightning.  Prevents  flashes 
induced  in  outlets,  switch¬ 
es.  No  moving  parts — noth¬ 
ing  to  wear  or  burn.  Guar¬ 
anteed  five  years;  should 
last  a  lifetime.  Get  the  full 
story  now  on  both  Security 
System  and  Green  Guard. 


FOR 

ELECTRICAL 

APPLIANCES' 


WOODBINE  FARMS 

H.  H.  Walker  &  Sons 
GAMBIER,  OHIO 


Livestock 


20  Milking  Cows 
10  Heifers 
1 4  Calves 
2  Horses 
1  Foal 


Farmer  Meerveld  and  wife 
1  Maidservant  (17  years  old) 

1  Head  Laborer  (28  years  old) 


Always  first  with  new  / 

varieties  for  better,  A  — 

more  profitable  form- 
ing.  Keep  informed  through  CROP 
NEWS  and  VIEWS  .  .  .  .  o  post 
— cord  starts  your  FREE  2 
'•'2.™'’'  I  year  subscription. 


On  .April  16th  this  year  1  took  the  cattle 
outside  for  day  and  night.  I'he  young 
rattle  (heifers  and  calves)  had  been  out¬ 
side  since  25th  February  and  without  the 
use  of  extra  food  besides  grass,  they  did 
very  well.  In  March  this  year  I  had  ap¬ 
proximate  5  acres  converted  into  grass: 
25/2  acre's  to  permanent  meadow  and  2J/2 


Address  Security  Mfg.  &  Con¬ 
tracting  Co.,  Burlinston  5,  Wis. 


Locust  Street 
Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


Lightning  Protection  in  the  Modern  Manner 
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LOW  CNOWINQ.  Two  year 
old  »ee<1linirs  that  will  make 
an  ideal  hackvard  or  iranlen 
fence:  mav  he  ea-*lly  trimmest 
for  formal  t^•^>e  hedee.  Red 
and  white  flowera  2>3**  to 
d*3*'  diameter,  clu’^tern  of 
hrlrk<red  fruit  In  fall.  Al« 
mo'*t  everhioomlne. 
plants  lO”  to  18"  tall 


■ev  ♦  ■  W—  .. .  tJ 


•  Eliminates  disconnecting, 
carrying  and' re-connecting 
lateral  sprinkler  lines. 

•  Ideal  for  permanent  pasture 
and  certain  field  crops. 

•  One  man  operation.  The 
wheels  carry  the  load.  i  , 


Foiidatioa  PiMtiig  SPRUU 


Thi"  olTer  makes  an  ideal  start  on 
foundation  plantinv  at  a  nunimuin 
co^t.  .Ml  tree>  are  branched,  twice 
tran<|»lanted.  distributed  as  follows 
5  JAPANESE  YEW  —  uprisht.  com 
pact»  cone*shai>ed  with  dense  rich 
vreen  loliaKe  Ibies  welt  in  sun  or 
shade.  IJ"  to  18"  tall. 

5  PFITZER  JUNIPER  beautiful  blue 
Kreen  foliase:  a  fast  growing  spread 
mg  iyi>e  evergreen  for  >unny  >i>ots 
lo"  to  15"  tall. 

All  Hi  evergreens  >hipi>ed  at  proiier 


\  10  i 

\TREES  t 

lilantinii;  tune 


MRS.  .MEERVT.LI)  with  her  white  leghorns. 


pt  r  2/*  at  res.  I  hen  when  sowing  I  used 
another  4  cwt.  mixed  lime,  ammonia  salt¬ 
peter  CaCO;:-NH4HO;t). 

On  20th  May  we  hanestcd  the  above 
mentioned  for  silage.  We  were  able  to 
store  45  tons  and  mixed  through  this 
another  9  tons  of  mangles.  On  10th  June 
we  harxested  the  hay  from  the  same  5 
aeres  and  brought  in  34/35  tons. 


MUSSER  Indiana,  Pa. 


rgAOe  MAAK 

The  Engineered  Wheel  Type  Sprinkler  System 


See  Full-Color  SHUR-RANE 
Ad  on  Page  S 


Now  you  can  have  all  the  wonderful  ad¬ 
vantages  of  sprinkler  irrigation  . . .  richer, 
season  long  pasture  and  more  abundant 
harvests  regardless  of  natural  rainfall  .  .  . 
u’/z/j  80^  less  labor.  Lines  are  moved  in 
minutes,  with  manual  drive  or  with  power 
drive.  Save  feed.  Increase  production.  In¬ 
vestigate  this  latest  addition  to  the  famous 
Shur-Rane  sprinkler  equipment  line. 


(Arus  far  salactad  dealers  and  distribetors  open) 

I  FOOD  MACNINERY  AND  CHEMICAL  CORF. 

I  Jehn  Bean  Oivition,  Dept.  FQ 
J  F.O.  B«x  145,  San  JoM  1,  California 
I  If  in  one  of  the  14  Southeastern  States,  send 
I  to  Florida  Division,  Lakeland,  Fla. 

I  Gentlemen :  Please  send  me  complete  facts  on 
’  SHun-RoLL  and  Shuk-Rane  portable  irrigation 
I  and  the  name  of  my  nearest  dealer. 

I  Name _ 

1  Address _ 

I  City _ Slate _ 

L— _ _ 


.Ml  t»o-}'ear  tran-plants  J  tn  8  imhe'^ 
t.aM.  in  iniliviilual  planting  hand-,  nitli 
ahundant  tine  roots  and  large  leave- 
I’.otli  varietie-  hardy,  prefer  partial  shade  and  acid  soil 
KhcMli.lendron-  in  inixeil  color-  —  orchid,  rose.  re<l; 
.\/alea-.  .t  orange.  3  re<l.  .\n  outstanding  value,  will 
give  you  year-  of  gorgeous  riower-.  add  inllcll  lieauty 
to  your  garden.  .XII  13  plants  packed  for  safe  arrival. 
-liip|>ed  at  idanting  time.  iKi-tpaid 


NEW  CATALOG  FREE 

many  oui’»tamiing  values  in  Evergreens,  Shade, 
Kruit  anfl  Nut  Tree-.  Shrub-.  Ro-e-^.  OrnamentaU. 
Sent  with  each  order  from  this  ad;  or  write  today  for 
ytiur  cu|»y. 


acres  on  high  ground  to  artifieial  meadow 
with  spec  ial  grass  mixture.  I  sowed  this  se¬ 
lection  under  cover  of  summer  r\  e  approx. 
220  lbs.  per  acre)  not  only  for  protection 
of  the  grass,  but  as  protection  against  wind 
and  erosion.  For  fertilizing  I  spread  10 
cwt.  basic  slag  CaHPO^— CaO).  4  cwt. 
potash  40^^^  and  20  cub.  yds.  stable  manure 


20  Million 


TREMENDOUS 
VOLUME  OF 


INSURES  GREATEST  VALUES  .  .  . 

offer  some  of  America’s  outstanding  values.  Here  are  just  a  few  (more  in  our  free  Catalog).  All  are  POSTPAID. 


25  Evergreens  ^5 


3  to  .'  year-^  healthy  '•electefl  tree-.  6"  to  16"  tall. 
5  each  of:  I’alorailo  I’lue  >i»ruce.  Norway  >pruce. 
Au-trian  I’ine.  .“scotch  I’ine.  Ibiugla-  Fir.  Tostpaifl 
at  pl.intinh:  time. 

5  COLORADO  (pw  CA 

BLUE  SPRUCE 

COLORADO  BLUE.  V  er>  -uiHTior.  well-branched 
6-year-olil  tran-i>lant<.  8  to  14  imhe-  tall.  Ilaml-fime 
^|leclmen-  or  heilge.  ISIue  green  to  mar\eloii<w  blue 
color,  .-hipiiefl  l•o-t^»aill  at  plmting  time. 


IMI@n.E.V 

i-  f»rTer  coMiiiriwew  6  idant-. 
itferent  varietie-  a-  follow-  ^0 


Tlii-  f»rTer  coMiiiriwew  6  idant-.  ^ 

2  ditferent  varietie-  a-  follow-  ^0 

4  HARDY  AMERICAN  p/onft 

HOLLY  —  the-e  have  extra 

green  leave-,  re<l  l*errie-  (I’yt-  \  g 

amidal  Treetypei  3  female  es  *  g 

plant-,  reil  l»errie-;  one  male  Pcsrr^^ro  -. — w 

plant  for  indlen 

2  JAP.  HOLLY  ian  Kvergreen  >hrub-type  plantL  All 
6  plant-  4  "  to  6"  hikh  with  a  ma—  of  root-,  from  2'i" 
_  t>ot-i.  I*0’itpaid  at  planting 


At  planting  time. 


ccption  for  Holland  wb'TC  rattle  arc  usu¬ 
ally  brought  up  b*  c  second  half  of  Oc- 
t'^'^er.  I  have  plenty  of  feeding  stuff  to  see 
afi  the  cattle  through  the  winter,  but  will 


B0cauf— 

the  Super  167-D  fits  so 
many  requirements. 

Ideal  for  the: 

•  Larger  farmer 

•  Smaller  seedsman 

•  Certified  grower 

•  Custom  plant  operator 

•  Country  elevatorman 

•  Large  seedsman 

(as  auxiliary  machine) 


FARMER  MEERVELD’S  registered  Holsteins. 


Clipper  Swp«r  1 67-D  specificaliom 
furnished  without  obligation. 


have  to  sell  some  cows  next  Spring.  I  feed 
the  cattle  roughly  4  cwt.  of  cattle-cake 
and  other  nourishing  food  per  head  per 
year. 

Last  year,  from  1  11/51  to  1/11/52,  I 
delivered  22,500  gallons  ( a.m. )  of  milk  to 
the  milk  factor>-;  kept  850  gallons  for  the 
calves,  etc.,  and  used  430  gallons  for  house- 


The  167-D  is  a  complete  cleaning  and  elevating  system  .  .  .  quickly  and  economically  installed  in 
any  room  having  13 '1*  clearance  . . .  easily  operated  . . .  quick  cleanouts  . . .  operates  on  any  solid 
floor  without  pit  (also  available  with  30'  longer  supply  leg  permitting  sink  hopper  to  set  flush  with 
the  floor). 

Cleans  and  grades  nearly  every  variety  of  beans,  grains  and  seeds  grown  anywhere. 

Thar*  it  a  Clipper  le  de  your  ieb— over  60  models— capacities 
from  26  to  3600  bu.  per<tir.— write  for  your  free  catalog. 

-  Clipper  Cimanmrs  —  A  Invasfman#  - ^ — 


After  this  came  a  period  of  cold,  diA- 
weather,  and  there  was  a  slight  shortage  of 
fresh  grass  for  the  milking  cows,  and  milk 
production  was  noticeably  lower.  This, 
however,  was  only  temporarv-  (about  a 
week)  as  I  had  another  5  acres  of  new 
grass  ready  by  that  time. 

In  July  I  was  able  to  store  two  more 


Mix  your  own  coHle,  hog,  poul¬ 
try  feeds.  Get  o  perfect  blend 
in  10  minutes,  save  S5c  to  80c 
per  100  lbs.  Rugged — easy  to 
operote— absolutely  noiseless. 

It's  just  os  eosy  ond  profit- 
oble  to  moke  your  own  poultry 
litter  with  o  Kelly  Duplex  Cob 
Crusher— or  to  grind  groin  with 
o  Kelly  Duplex  Hommermill. 
Sotlsfoction  guoronteed  or  your 
money  bock.  Moil  coupon  to- 
doy  for  full  detolls. 


IT  CO.MES  UP  better  this  way 


hold  consumption.  The  total — 23,780  gal¬ 
lons — was  yielded  by  19  cows  with  an  av¬ 
erage  fat  yield  of  3.63^y-.  The  approximate 
yield  of  these  19  cows  last  year  was  then 
1250  gallons  per  head.  I  believe  that  this 
year’s  yield  will  be  higher  because  at 
present  the  daily  produt  tion  is  68  70  gal¬ 
lons  from  18  cows  (2  are  standing  diy  ex¬ 
pecting  to  calf  in  December). 

From  the  crops  I  had  2/2  acres  iac  with 
a  yield  of  3.8  tons  and  2/2  acres  of  mixed 
oats  and  barley  with  a  yield  of  4  tons. 
After  harvesting  the  rye  I  sowed  turnips, 
which  are  growing  well,  and  after  the 
mixed  barley  and  oats  I  converted  the 
same  2/2  acres  into  pennanent  meadow, 
which  is  now  being  grazed  on  for  the 
second  time  by  the  14  calves.  They  have 
been  grazing  on  it  now  for  more  than  20 
days  and  it  still  grows  strongly,  thanks  to 


Vertical  Mixers  —  oil 
siies — smoll  os  ’/j  ton 


STEAMED  POTATOES  keep  all  winter. 


silos  with  green  fodder  (approx.  28  tons), 
this  time  mixed  with  molasses  instead  of 
mangles.  I  did  not  care  to  risk  cutting  any 
more  grass  after  this  as  I  had  so  many 
cattle  to  feed.  This  proved  to  be  a  wise 
action  as  the  autumn  months  are  so  mild 
that  many  cattle  arc  still  outside;  an  ex- 


>•••••••  CUP  COUPON  AND  MAIl  TODAY'  •••••••< 

The  DUPLEX  MILL  I  MFC.  CO..  Box  9.  Sri>i|*tU.  Ohio 
Send  me  full  dctoili  on  items  checked. 

Q  Feed  tan  ccp.  ^  Cob  Crusher  [j  Hommermill 


ADDRESS. 


Medel  M 
Hemmermill 

(ern  Ceb  (rusher 

TO  YOUR  MIXED  FEED 
AND  GRASS  SILAGE 


PURDUE  SCIENTISTS,  after  three  years  of 
research,  have  shown  that  'dehydrated  alfalfa  meal 
contains  factors  w'hich  significantly  improve  the  feed 
W  efficiency  and  grow'th  rate  of  cattle.  Test  feeding  experiments  ^ 
on  steer  calves  proved  that  supplements  containing  dehydrated 
alfalfa  top  all  others  for  daily  gain,  with  low'er  cost  per  pound  of 
gain.  Adding  a  supplement  containing  dehydrated  alfalfa  to  grass 
silage  improved  the  over-all  feed  efficiency  about  200^  ( 
by  reducing  the  silage  required  per  pound  of  gain  from 
102  to  31  lbs.,  and  balanced  the  nutritional  deficiencies 
in  the  grass  silage  without  feeding  excessive 
amounts  of  protein.  Cost  per  pound  of  gain. 

^  was  reduced  from  50c  to  20c. 

The  complete  story  of  the  Purdue 
experiments  is  contained  in  Bulletin 
ARD-5340  1.  Send  for  it  today. 


ARDRIER  DEHYDRATORS 


are  manufactured  for 


ARNOLD  DRYER  COMPANY 


THE  HEILco 


DANUSER  MACHINE  CO. 


the  fertilizing  mci.  ’’  used  when  plow¬ 
ing  the  ground  after  Harvesting  the  barley 
and  oats.  The  fertilizing  formula  wa..  ,as 
follows:  10  cwt.  basic  slag,  4  cwt.  potash 
40^f ,  3  cwt.  lime,  ammonia,  saltpeter  and 
10  cubic  yards  of  stable  and  pig  manure 
per  2/2  acres. 


mo  miQiHa 
AND  GROWTH  RATE 
OF  YOUR 
STOCK... 


DUTCH  farm  layout  is  neat  and  compact. 


The  beet  harvest  was  not  very  heavy 
110  tons  per  2/2  acres).  (I  use  the  2/2 
acres  as  a  means  of  ground  measurement 
as  it  is  equal  to  1  hectare,  which  is  the 
common  measure  used  in  Holland.)  The 
fops  and  leaves  of  the  beets  will  be  put 
into  silo  for  winter  fodder.  I  still  have  two 
silos  from  last  year  and  the  total  pro\  ision 
for  the  winter  is  now  roughly  135  cubic 
yaids. 

On  my  farm  I  also  have  45  pigs  and 
400  hens  of  which  300  are  White  Leg¬ 
horn  and  the  rest  a  cross  between  Rhode 
Islands  and  partridge-colored;  but  I  shall 
change  back  to  having  all  White  Leghorns 
as  the  cross-breeds  are  not  laying  so  well 
as  expected.  Egg  prices  are  also  e.xcellent 
as  I  get  between  45  and  60  cents  per  dozen. 

The  profit  from  the  pigs  was  not  so 
good  in  the  Spring  but  at  the  moment 
the  meat  prices  are  good  (approximately 
35  cents  per  1  lb.  slaughterweight) ,  be¬ 
cause  graifi  prices  have  improved. 


ARDRIER  DEHYDRATORS 
fully  preserve  nutrition  values  of  forage  crops 

Forage  crops  "flash  dried"  with  an  Ardrier  Dehydrator  are  your 
best  bet  for  wintering  your  stock  at  low  cost  with  all  the  nutritional 
benefits  of  summer-green  pasturage.  Nature’s  own  proteins,  carotene 
and  minerals  are  fully  preserved  to  help  you  produce  top  grade 
beef,  pork,  poultry,  milk  and  eggs  with  an  inexpensive,  natrition^ricb 
feed  you  can  process  yourself  for  higher  profit. 

Farmers  report  that  their  Ardrier  Dehydrators  pay  for  themselves 
in  a  short  time.  Send  for  literature  showing  how  you  can  save  on 
your  feeding  cosu. 


Hommer  dQwn  your  foncing  cost!  Fcnct  fastor 
ond  eosier  savo  time  ond  labor  with  the 
revolutionory  Oanuser  Po&t  Driver.  Tractor-mount* 
ed,  power  driven,  one-man  operation.  Single 
lever  controls  brood-faced  200  lb.  driving  weight. 
Delivers  25  blows  per  minute.  Quickly  drives 
steel  or  smoll  wood  posts.  No  splitting  or  *'mush* 
rooming"  tops.  Pivot  odjustment  for  leveling  on 
uneven  ground.  Tested  ond  approved  by  troctor 
manufacturers.  Also  ovoiloble  os  a  troiitr  unit. 

Write  for  literetwre  perteining  to  your  model 
tractor,  or  specifications  on  TEAllEII-MOUNTED 
DRIVER 

Wonofocfwrec/by 


ARNOLD  DRYER  COMPANY,  DEPT.  4t44 
304t  W.  Montana  St.,  MHwawkoo  1,  WU. 

Oonllomon:  Ploata  ton*!  mo  Ardrior  Dohydrator 
Bvllotin  No.  ARO-51405 


Stroot  or  RFD 


Ctronghold 


FENCE  STAPLES 

ORIVI  LIKI  A  NAIL  .  .  .  HOLD  IIK[  A  SCREW 


WON'T  LOOSEN  OR  "POP" 


"CrROfRtt  Improvement  In  renting  Since 
the  Invention  el  Barbed  Wire" 

*  3  hands  ore  needed  for 
the  ordinary  staple. 


Tlw  STRONCNOLD 


WON'T  "POP" 

or  loosen,  even  in  creo* 
soted  posts.  Stronghold 
threads  "lock"  with 
wood  fibres— gain  hold- 
ing  power  after  driving. 


DRIVE  FAST 

Flattened  head  mokes 
driving  easy  and  fast. 
Staples  go  in  straight. 


Revolutionary  new  type  Fence 
Staple  saves  time,  labor,  money. 
Enables  one  man  to  string  barbed 
wire ;  eliminates  costly  mainte¬ 
nance  due  to  staples  that  “pop,” 
loosen,  fall  out.  Famous  STRONG¬ 
HOLD  scientifically  engineered 
threads  “lock”  with  wood  fibres — 
actually  f/aiN  in  holding  power 
month  after  month.  Hold  tight — 
permanently  tight — in  either  na¬ 
tive  or  creosoted  posts. 

Up  to  50%  more  staples  per  pound 

Stro.nghold  Fence  Staples  weigh  less — 
you  get  up  to  50‘'<  more  staples  per 
pound.  And  you  save  countless  dollars 
on  fence  repair  and  maintenance! 

SAMPLES  FREE 


We’ll  gladly  send  samples  of  Stro.nghold 
Fence  Staples  and  bulletin  reporting  tests 
by  Dr.  E.  George  Stern,  Director  Wood 
Research  Laboratory,  Virginia  Polytech¬ 
nic  Institute.  Please  mention  your  deal¬ 
er’s  name. 


Made  only  by 

INDEPENDENT  NAIL 

A  PACKING  CO. 

BRIDGEWATER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


WRITE  US  NOW! 


l  ARM  BCX)KS 

{Continued  from  page  90) 

sonlan  doodle.  The  177  pages  of  this  farm 
book  oi'cupy  the  first  part  of  the  present 
volume.  The  second  part  is  a  compilation 
of  JefTerson’s  writings  on  the  agriculture 
of  his  time.  Here,  we  are  given  his 
thoughts  on  slavery  (which  he  loathed 
though  he  was  a  large  slave  holder),  land 
preparation,  farm  buildings,  animal  hus¬ 
bandry,  a  discussion  of  the  crops  of  his 
time  and  the  introduction  of  new  plants, 
crop  rotation,  and  such  miscellaneous  mat¬ 
ter  as  brewing,  the  production  of  nails  on 
the  farm,  spinning,  and  the  production  of 
potash  and  pearlash. 

With  177  pages  of  facsimile  reproduc¬ 
tions  and  a  number  of  drawings  and  pho¬ 
tographs,  this  book  was  of  necessity  an 
expensive  publishing  venture.  To  anyone 
interested  in  the  amazing  man  who  was 
JefT(‘rson.  however,  the  book  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  rewarding  adventure.  To  a  farmer, 
the  book  has  a  double  fascination  for  in 
it  are  JefTerson’s  drawings  and  writings 
which  were  used  to  develop  and  improve 
the  mold-board  plow  and  his  disco\eries 
regarding  the  soil  improvement  made  by 
clover  in  the  rotation. 

Tornadoes  of  the  United  States,  by 
Snowden  D.  Flora,  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  Press,  Xorman,  Oklahoma,  $3.50, 

The  greatest  danger  from  tornadoes  comes 
in  May  and  June,  most  often  in  the 
afternoon  b<'tween  4  and  7  p.m.  The 
safest  place  to  be.  should  one  of  these 
black,  funnel-shaped  storms  come  roaring 
toward  vou,  is  in  a  cyclone  cellar,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Snowden  D.  Flora,  who  retired 
as  Senior  Meteorologist  for  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau  after  47  years  of  weather 
watching  in  Kansas.  No  one  who  has 
reached  a  cyclone  celler  and  closed  the 
door  securely  has  ever  been  killed  while  in 
it,  he  writes  in  this  interesting  book.  If 
you  don’t  have  a  stoiTn  cave,  the  next 
safest  place  is  the  southwest  corner  of 
your  basement — the  crumbling  house  in¬ 
variably  falls  to  the  northeast. 

In  this  book.  Mr.  Flora  not  only  gives 
the  scientific  background  for  tornadoes, 
how  they  form,  travel,  and  operate,  but 
there  is  also  a  wealth  of  personal  exper¬ 
ience  enlivened  by  the  f  r  c  k  i  s  h  tricks 
which  tornadoes  sometimes  jaerform.  A 
whole  chapter  on  the  freaks  of  the  storm 
tells  of  the  man  who  was  left  untouched 
when  the  cow  he  w'as  milking  was  blown 
away:  and  even  the  tall  tales  of  the 
rooster  blown  into  a  bottle  and  the  iron 
teakettle  which  was  turned  inside-out.  In 
fact,  by  carefully  labeling  which  stories 
have  been  authenticated  and  which  are 
pure  imagination,  Mr.  Flora  has  been 
able  to  tell  most  cvers'  fascinating  story 
about  tornadoes  except  for  the  Wizard  of 
Oz  which  has  been  copyrighted. 


SITTING 

DOWN 


Big  Farm  Production  Ahead 

The  Danuser  Digger  is  a  time  and  labor 
saver,  used  in  drilling  holes  for  fence 
posts,  foundations,  seedling  setting, 
transplanting,  etc.  Augers  from  4"  to 
24*  available.  Thousands  in  use  the 
world  over.  Write  for  literature  pertain¬ 
ing  to  your  model  tractor. 

DANUSER  MACHINE  CO. 

505-09  E.  Third  St.  Fulton,  Mo. 

PICCBK 


^  *  n.lfi  IQ  ^ 

ynia 


among  horses,  mules, 
cattle,  sheep  and  dogs 
call  for  treatment  with 
SPOHN’S  COM- 
POUND.  A  stimulat¬ 
ing  expectorant.  Acts  on  throat  and  bron¬ 
chial  tubes  to  hasten  relief.  Used  by  world- 
famous  horsemen  for  55  years.  At  drug 
stores,  or  direct,  postage  paid,  75c  and  $1.50. 


SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO.,  BOX  14,  GOSHEN,  INO. 


SPOHN’S  COMPOUND 


DEALCRt 

INVITED 

TO  WHITE 

rOH  IN* 

FORMA* 

TION  ON 

AVAIL* 

ARLC 

TCRRI* 

TORIES. 


KAKIS  a 

PLOWS  I 

CULTIVATES  ' 
HARROWS 
HAULS  -5^ 
SPRAYS 
SAWS  I 
DOZER 

MOWSaBm 

CUTS 

rousBCiBi 

TILLS 

SNOW  PLOW 


Ui 

1  to  S  N.  P. 

Women  Con  Operate  It. 
Low  operating  coat. 


ROTARY 

TILLER 


Turn**  virifin  ground  into  ; 
garden  l>ed  in  one  ojieration 
Replace^  plowing,  discing,  and 
cultivating  Wowen  can  operate 

it  Also  1  to  8  H.f*.  POWER  MOWERS 
AND  RIDING  TRACTORS  from  $69 
Free  Catalog.  While: 

ESHCLMAN  CO..  Dept.  643 
IID  Light  tt.,  Baltimore  2.  Md. 

333  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1  111. 

7070  Hollywood  Blvd  Lo«  An9eirf  29  CaI 


Raise  TURKEYS 
THE  NEW  WAY! 


Write  for  free  information  explaining  how 
to  make  up  to  $3,000  in  your  own  back¬ 
yard.  Address: 


NATIONAL  TURKEY  INSTITUTE 


Dept.  145 


Cetmnbat,  Kaafot 


152 


Not  thr  least  interestint;  part  of  the 
book  is  a  c  hapter  on  hou  to  identify  a 
tornado  in  time  to  tie  down  the'  family 
cow  and  duc  k  into  the  “scare-  hole”. 

Our  (iarden  Soils,  by  Charles  E.  Kcl- 
The  Macmillan  Company,  Seiv 
York.  S-i.OO. 

Dr.  Kello^or,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
■Soil  Survey.  USDA.  sets  out  to  unravel 
the-  c  omplc-xities  of  soil  sc  ic-nc  c-  for  the 
ave-raeje  cardener.  In  non-tc-c  hnic  al  terms 
he  c-xplains  how  to  tell  what  kind  of 
soil  you  have  and  what  plants  will  crow 
bc-st  on  it.  Included  are  simple-  c-xplana- 
tions  of  compost  and  othc-r  organic-  ma¬ 
terials  in  rc-lation  to  chc-mieal  fertilizers 
and  why  the-  iiood  jjardcnc-r  uses  both. 
Individual  plant  nutrients,  and  how  to 
balance  them,  arc  discussed. 

LIFETIME  FENCES 

[Continued  from  pa>ie  68) 

cate  I  1)  the  numbe-r  of  line  horizontal) 
wirc-s.  ( 2 )  the  height  of  the  fenc  e  in  inches, 
(3)  the  spacing  in  inches  betwe-en  the 
stays  vc-rtic  al)  wires,  and  4)  the  gauge 
of  the-  wires  other  than  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  line  wires.  Thus,  style  No.  1047-6-11 
indie  ates  that  this  style  of  fc-nce  has  10  line 
wirc-s.  is  47  inches  high  with  stay  wires 
space  d  6  inc  hes  apart,  and  is  made  of  No. 

1 1  gauge  wire. 

Field  fence  comes  in  20  rod  rolls  '  330 
fc-ct )  and  if  you  ask  a  dc-aler  to  cut  a  roll 
he  will  c  harge-  additional  pe  r  rod.  for  no 
one  like-s  to  splic  e-  fencing  and  his  remnant 
will  have  to  be-  sold  as  sue  h. 

4'hc-  26  and  32-inc  h  high  fenc  c-  is  known 
as  “hog  fence.”  It  can  be  usc-d  for  fencing 
any  kind  of  live-stock  by  adding  barb  wires 
at  the-  top.  The  first  barbed  wire  should  be 
3  inchc-s  above  the  mesh,  the  next  ones 
Nhould  be  6  and  8  inches  apart.  The  closer 
the  stays  and  the  heavier  the-  wire  gauge 
the  longc-r  the  fence  will  last.  The-  26  and 

.\  GOOD  man  with  a  steel  post  driver,  like 
•Mvin  .\nderson  of  Carrol  County,  Ind.. 
below,  can  put  a  steel  post  3  ft.  in  the  ground 
in  a  little  over  a  minute. 


Mister,  You  Are  So  Right!  You’ve  Got  The 
Elevator  Value  Money  Can  Buy  When  You  Own  a 

CARDINAL 

** Whippet  20 

WITH  BIG  20"  TROUGH 
It’s  Top  Quality  From  Stem  To  Stern  . . . 
and  the  LOWEST  PRICED  20'  Trough 
Elevator  On  The  Market  Today! 

Cardinal  “Skipper  20”  gives  you  every 
operating  feature  available  in  any  higher 
priced  elevator.  Not  one  iota  of  quality 
has  been  sacrificed  to  bring  you  this  big 
money-saving  value.  Trough  lengths— 24,  28, 

32,  36,  40  and  44  feet. 


Best 


TOP 

VALUES  IN  THE 
CARDINAL 
JUNIOR 
LINE.  TOO! 


Aluminum 
(•  28  II. 


Chnkc  •(  dnlly  or  winch-type 
chassis;  fils  all  medals. 


SIC  TOUR  CARDINAL  OfALfR  OR  WRITI  FOR  FRfC  LITERATURE 


SalMSi  ENGINEERING  &  MFG.  coRP. 


PLAGUED 


WIIH  SIONY  FIELDS  ? 


THE  New 

MECHANICAL  STONEPICKER 


up,  carries,  dumps  up  to  50  tons  of  stone 
(I’/a”  to  8"  diameter)  in  an  8-hour  day. 
Leaves  a  perfect  stone-free  seed  bed.  Saves 
labor,  implement  wear  and  breakage,  in¬ 
creases  soil  productivity.  -Mso  excellent  for 
clearing  stones  from  pasture  land.  Thor¬ 
oughly  tested  during  past  five  years — hun¬ 
dreds  in  use. 

Your  local  implement  dealer  can  no  doubt 
arrange  a  demonstration  of  PIXTONE, 
without  obligation.  Send  coupon  for  full 
information  by  mail. 


No  longer  do  you  need  to  put  up  with 
costly  damage  to  implements,  decreased  op¬ 
erating  efficiency,  and  smaller  yields  due  to 
stone-choked  fields.  You  can  easily  and 
quickly  remove  stones  mechanically  with  the 
new  PIXTONE  and  any  2-plow  tractor. 
PIXTONE  clears  up  to  4  acres  a  day — picks 


Brldceport  Implement  Works*  Inc.  Dept.  D 

14S3  Stretiord  Ave.p  Stratford,  Conn. 

riease  rush  free  literature  regarding  PIXTONE. 

My  implement  dealer  is 

Q  Students  check  here  for  special  literature. 

NAME  . 

nOAO  or  STRCCT 
CITY . . 


BRIDGEPORT  IMPLEMENT  WORKS, Inc.,  Stratford,  Conn. 


,  .  n.D.  No.  . 
ftTATK.  . .  . 
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clean,  easy- 
to-handle 


PENTA- 

TREATED 


0  >^~N  Q  T  Q  ^ 

rV_yO  I  O  longer 


Fencing  is  hard  work  and  early  replacements  cost  you 
time  and  money — buy  PENTA-treated  posts  and  theyUl 
stand  up  through  many  more  years  of  service 

You  build  stability,  strength  and  long  life  into 
your  fence  when  you  use  PENTA*-treated  wood 
posts.  This  is  true  because  penta  resists  termites 
and  decay  .  .  .  above  ground,  below  ground, 
wherever  the  danger  to  wood  exists.  The  clean 
treatment  that  pema  gives  to  wood  makes  it  easy 
and  pleasant  to  handle — better  for  stock,  too. 

Protect  the  money  you’re  investing  in  fencing, 
pole  barns  and  other  buildings — with  *pe.nta- 
chlorophenol,  call  it  penta  for  short.  Ask  for 
it  when  you  buy  pressure-treated  posts  or  poles. 
If  you  cut  your  own  posts,  treat  them  yourself 
— buy  PENTA  by  the  can.  For  more  information 
on  PENTA,  mail  the  coupon,  the  dow  chemical 
COMPANY,  Midland,  Michigan. 


THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
Dept.  PE  761 M,  Midland,  Michigan 
Please  send  free  af  cost  the  following 
information: 

r~l  Booklet,  "Before  You  Build  Your 
Bom". 

Q  Tell  me  where  to  buy  clean 
PENTA-trealed  poles. 

[~l  Tell  me  where  to  buy  clean 
PENTA-treated  posts. 

Name _ 

Rural  Route  No - 

Town _ State _ 


STUMP  FENCES  are  popular  with  fanners  in 
Michigan.  It  isn’t  that  they  like  them  so  well,  but 
they  have  to  put  the  stumps  somewhere. 

and  49-inch  heights.  The  12-inch  stay 
spacing  prevents  the  .sheep  from  hanging 
themsehes  in  reaching  through  the  fence. 
They  can  always  get  their  heads  out. 

Poultiy  fencing  comes  in  lighter  gauges. 
13  to  17  gauge,  and  heights  from  35  to  72 
inches.  If  livestock  are  to  be  kept  in  a  field 
on  the  other  side  of  the  chicken  yard  the 
heavier  gauge  fence  should  be  used. 

Barbed  VV'ire  Fencing 
On  the  big  Texas  ranches  where  there  are 
often  hundreds  of  miles  of  fence  to  main¬ 
tain,  woven  fence  is  almost  unknown.  The 
half-million  acre  Waggoner  DDD  Ranch 
has  2,300  miles  of  3-strand  barb  wire 
fence.  The  Pitchfork  Ranch  hires  a  band 
of  Navajo  Indians  to  put  up  5-strand 
barbed  wire  fence  on  cedar  posts.  Once  a 
year  they  come  and  brighten  the  landscape 
with  their  gaudy  shirts.  As  fence  builders, 
a  look  down  a  mile-long  stretch  will  con¬ 
vince  anyone  they  are  tops. 

Three-wire  fence  is  usually  stretched 
with  the  lower  strand  12  inches  from  the 
ground  and  the  two  upper  strands  each  1 2 
inches  apart.  If  four  or  more  strands  of 

KENTUCKY  style  stock  fences  are  a  study 
in  black  and  white.  The  shiny  hlack 
braces  are  wired  tight  to  each  bright  line  wire. 
Treated  posts  are  nearly  always  used. 


you  can  depend  on  DOIT'  CHEMICALS 


32-inch  woven  fences  are  often  used  for 
movable  fence.  For  this  use  the  lighter 
gauge  fence  is  the  better  buy. 

Stepping  up  into  39,  47  and  55-inch 
stock  fence,  we  again  find  there  is  a  choice 
of  wire  and  stay  spacing,  varying  from  9 
line  wires  in  the  39-inch  fence,  10  wires  in 
the  47-inch  fence,  to  1 1  wires  in  the  55- 
inch  fence.  The  height  again  is  determined 
by  local  preference  and  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  spent  on  wire.  For  heavy  duty. 
No.  9  wire  47-inch  fence  with  a  strand  of 
barbed  wire  topping  it  is  one  of  the  most 
used  Midwest  combinations. 

A  wider-spaced  mesh  known  as  “Sheep. 
Horse  and  Cattle  Fence”  comes  in  35,  45 
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"1  want  to  see  a  coupon 

big  enough  lor  a  hog  to  step  on!" 

— says  a  FARM  QUARTERLY  reader 


I - 1 

I  To  FARM  QUARTERLY  j 

I  22  East  12th  Street  | 

I  Cincinnati  10,  Ohio  | 

Enter  my  one  year  subscription  to  Farm  Quarterly  for  " 

■  which  I  enclose  $2.00  I 

j  2  Years ....  $3.50  3  Years ....  $5.00  j 

I  NAME . . I 

I  ADDRESS . . . . .  . .  I 

I  TOWN _ _ RED . BOX . STATE . .  I 

P - ............... .J 
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wire  arc  used,  the  lower  one  is  12  inches 
from  the  ground  and  the  upper  strands 
are  8  or  10  inches  apart. 

If  hogs  are  in  the  picture  you  had  better 
forget  the  barb  wire  fence  and  put  in 
wo\en  fence.  It’s  a  good  idea  to  use  a 
strand  of  barb  wire  underneath  the  woven 
fence,  though;  this  will  discourage  rooting. 

What  Does  It  Cost? 

Fence  costs  will  vaiy  widely  with  labor, 
wire  and  post  costs  and  with  the  kind  of 
soil  you  have  to  dig  in  to  set  the  posts.  To 
come  down  to  a  specific  fence-building 
opi'ration  we  can  look  in  on  the  .Arthur 
Gray  farm  in  southern  Indiana.  The  farm 
is  rolling,  sometimes  hilly,  but  the  post 
hole  digger  rarely  strikes  roeks  in  sinking 
line  post  holes.  The  posts  arc  locust  and 
are  cut  on  the  farm.  They  are  peeled  while 
they  are  green.  Here’s  how  the  costs  ran 
this  spring; 

Cost  per  Rod  of  Line  Fencing 
Post  (set  1  rod  apart,  cost  figure  includes 

Cutting,  peeling  hauling  to  field)  ■$  .50 
Wire  (47-inch,  all  \o.  9  wire  mesh)  1.73 

Labor  (2  men  can  set  15  rods  of  line 

fence  a  day) .  1.20 

Staples  . 10 

Tractor  use  (gasoline,  etc.) . 25 


English  Type 
RAIL  and  HURDLE 


Large  Stocks  .  .  • 
Prompt  Shipments  .  •  • 

Hand  Split  Chestnut  Rails. 
Peeled  Chestnut,  White  Cedar 
or  Locust  Posts 

FOR  LONG  LIFE— Entire  Fence - 
(both  posts  and  rails)  treated  with 
nationally  known — 

PENTA  PRESERVATIVE 


ALL  TYPES — From  large  Estates  to 
Small  Homesites. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PRICES 


A  h.p. 
os  shown 
only 


America's  Most  Usable  Garden  Teoll 


Tens  of  thou^a^ds  of  user'  find  ROTO-HOE  ideal  for  year  'round 
jobs.  A  big  machine  at  modest  co.t.  thoroughly  engineered  and  field 
prosen  for  over  7  years!  It  svill  pay  you  to  investigate. 

YEAR  ROUND  ATTACHMENTS 
vse  same  basic  power  eeit! 

2n"  ROTtt-CI  TTt;H.  only  $34.50  .f!!  **” ^ 

12"  TR1.MMKR  Ml  1,(  HKR.  only  $24  ’  .  $77 

.Vdapta-Cart.  for  nioiintins  i-oniprt'.v<or,  generator,  other  tools  for  easy  portahility. 
only  . . .  $11.50 

ROTO-HOE  &  SPRAYER  COMPANY 

Bei  7  Nnwbury,  Ohio 


$3.80 

On  the  Gray  farm  the  corner  posts  an- 
9-foot  locusts,  not  less  than  8  inches  in 
diameter.  They  are  set  4  feet  deep,  double 
braced  and  wired.  On  a  good  day,  the  two 
men  can  put  up  two  of  them,  brace  them 
and  tamp  them  in.  They  figure  a  corner 
post  and  braces  and  setting  costs  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $12.00. 


complete 


V.L  vout  dealer  for 
a  demonstration  ;  or 
write  us  today  for 
informative  illus¬ 
trated  lull  color 
catalog  and  name 
of  nearest  dealer. 

(.^  few  dealer  franchises 
are  still  available.) 


Fence  Contractors 

In  every  farm  area  there  is  always  a 
fence  expert;  he  is  usually  a  handy  man  to 
have  around  at  butchering  time  and  he 
can  tell  you  how  to  frame  a  new  barn  to 
carry-  the  hay  load.  He  takes  fencing  jobs 
as  sort  of  a  senior  consulting  engineer.  He 
stretches  the  line  and  keeps  the  farmer 
and  his  boys  busy  with  the  heavy  work. 
There  are  a  few  of  these  old-timers  left, 
but  they  are  being  replaced  by  a  new 
breed  of  fence-builders.  These  men  are 
contractors  and  can  supply  every  thing  that 
is  needed  to  build  a  fence,  or  they  will 


,  Witli  LEfiUMfS 
'"•calat*  Witl* 


it  Helps  legumes  get  nitrogen  from  air 

At  Helps  boost  both  yield  and  quality 

ir  Soil  benefits  may  be  seen  for  years 

A’  Helps  improve  future  crops,  pastures 

A  Costs  about  lOf,  2  minutes  per  acre 

A  Get  fresh,  dated  NITRAGIN  in  the 
orange-colored  can  from  your  seedsman 


HARD-HEADED  HARRY  HARDWICK,  noted 
private  eye,  says:  "Guy  phoned.  Said 
feet  were  killing  him.  Sifted  clues. 

Sifted  shoes.  Recommended 
Allen-Edmonds  shoes  of  guoron-  a 

teed  comfort.  Client  happy. 

Cose  closed." 


THIS  IS  a  single-braced  corner  post  with 
deadiiien.  If  the  deadnien  are  buried 
deep  and  are  husky  posts  3  ft.  long  by  5  in. 
diameter  this  corner  is  almost  as  serviceable  as 
a  double-braced  corner. 


upjjly  thr  labor  and  tools  and  inachini-ry 
iiid  let  the  larnicr  supply  the  wire  and 
posts,  riiey  take  the  contrai  t  by  the  mile 
or  by  the  rod  and  when  they  move  in  the 
teiK  e  gets  built  fast,  for  they  have  power- 
operated  saws,  tractor  post  hole  diggers  or 
])ost  drivers,  and  they  have  a  (  rew  of  men 
who  know  fencing  because  they  live  with 
it  e\ery  day. 

One  Indiana  fence  (ontra(  tor,  .Adrian 
Day  of  Chalmers,  Indiana,  charges  $1.7.5 
a  rod  for  line  fence  building — the  owner 
supplying  all  of  the  materials.  Spence 
Roberts,  Jr.  of  Paris,  Kentucky  contracts 
for  fence  construction  on  any  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  plans.  Roberts  specializes  in  Kentuc  ky 
stock  fence,  using  5-inch  line  posts  and 
14-inch  corner  posts.  The  fence  is  woven 
.\o.  9  wire  with  8  line  wires  and  stays 
spaced  12  inches  apart.  E\ery  other  line 
post  is  a  metal  po.st  and  all  the  line  posts 
are  set  a  rod  apart.  In  between  eac  h  line 
post  he  wires  on  2  brae  c-s  that  c'xtend 
from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  barbe-d 
wire.  These  arc-  oak.  2  by  2  inches  and 
crc'osoted.  Roberts  says  of  these  braces: 
“They  give  the  fence  an  overall  stiffness 
and  we  don’t  nc-ed  to  give  the-  fence  as 
much  stretch.  .A  fence  built  this  way  will 
have-  spring  and  life  in  it  .  .  .  and  it  will 
last  longer. 

“Most  of  the  fences  I  build  are  for  peo¬ 
ple  who  like  to  buy  their  own  fenc  e  wire, 
but  I  often  have  to  round  up  the  posts  for 
them.  I  supply  all  the  labor,  tools,  machin¬ 
ery  and  help  and  build  the  fenc  e  for  $1..5n 


BIGGEST  IRRIGATION  NEWS  IN  YEARS! 


Mail  Coupon  for  FREE  Literature 


PUMPER 


•  FOR  SPRINKLER  IRR|. 


A  Complete  RAINMASTER  Line 
16  Models,  100-1400  G.  P.  M. 


GATION  SYSTEMS 

USES  POWER  TAKE-OFF 
ON  20-30  H.P.  TRACTORS 

Completely  new,  low-cost,  con¬ 
venient,  trouble-free  method  of 
using  trcctor  power  for  irriga¬ 
tion.  Especially  designed  for, 
rather  than  adapted  to  tractor 
powered  sprinkler  irrigation 
pumping.  Does  job  at  less  cost, 
less  attending  care.  Up  to  one 
acre  inch  water  per  hour. 

Unitized  construction  —  inte¬ 
gral  speed  increaser.  TRAC- 
TOW  a  ready-to-run  package, 
no  extras  to  buy,  no  parts  to 
assemble. 


Construction  Machinery  Co.,  Waterloo  1,  Iowa 
Gentlemen:  Please  rush  me  FREE  information  on  the  New 
TRAC-TOW  Pumper. 

NAME 


ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 

m. 


Each  CMC  RAINMASTER  Pump  a 
packaged  unit  consisting  of  pump, 
close-coupled  to  power  plant  com¬ 
plete  with  priming  devices  —  ready 
to  operate.  Write  for  full 'details. 


V'/e  Compaf&Z ifm  A//')fbu  Cant  Beat 

PERFECTION! 


You  get  extra  grain  protection  at  lower  cost  with  BS&B 
“Perfection”  Grain  Bins.  These  quickly-erected,  long-life 
steel  bins  give  your  grain  the  best  protection  from  weather,  f 
and  rodents.  Yet  they  actually  cost  less  than  other  similar- 
type  bins.  Compare  them,  yourself !  See  how  much 
you  save  with  BS&B  “Perfection”  Bins. 


6  Features  Make  raiTCTION"  Bins  Best 

CANOPY  ROOF  keeps  rain  and  snow  out,  protects  walls  from  eaves 
dripping. 

EXCLUSIVE  CAP-TYPE  VENTILATOR  fits  over  roof  section,  pro¬ 
tects  against  leaks  and  blowing. 

3-WAY  VENTILATOR  bolts  shut,  adjusts  to  1*  opening  or  is  removable 
for  21*  center-filling  opening. 

CORRUGATED  CONSTRUCTION  gives  extra  strength.  Cadmium- 
plated  bolts  and  nuts  resist  rust. 

ONE-PIECE  DOOR  FRAME  matches  corrugated  side-walls  for  tight 
fit.  Full  3-ft.  wide  door,  22  ga.  double  thickness. 

24-GA.  STEEL  FLOOR,  made  in  2  halves  with  sturdy  splice  plates,  is 
mastic-sealed  to  keep  vermin  out! 

for  your  Protection,  Demand  ^PERFECTION* 

Black,  Siva I.I.S  &  Bryson,  inc. 

Department  8-EA3 

7500  East  1 2th  St.  Kansas  City  26,  Mo. 
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Join  the  ronht  of  Suctcttful  Irecdert  Ullng 

BREEDER-ADE*  OIL 


NUTRITIONAL  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES 

SOUTH  WHITLEY,  INDIANA 


South  Milwaukee  6 ,> Wisconsin 


EDWIN  HARRINGTON  •  Airicultural  Chemist 

CARVERSVILLE.  BUCKS  COUNTY.  PA 


Roberts  Supplies: 


Construction  labor 
2  braces 

Creosoting  braces 
Slat  wires 
Staples 


Follow  th#  lood  of  twccotsful  broodon  in  oil 
ports  of  tho  country  — food  troodor-ADE  Oil 
boforo  motinp.  This  blond  of  corrot  oil* 
whoot  porm  oil  pnd  *‘D'*  octivotod  onimol 
storol  tuccostfuHy  combots  nutniionol  itor* 


fut  Broodor-ADE  0<l  in  food  of  horsos.  cot* 
tio,  swino,  dops,  poultry  ond  fur>boorori. 
Dosopo  vorios  occordinp  to  |iio  of  onimol  — 
follow  simpio  diroctioni  in  BuHotin  23  sont 
In  ooch  pocliopo.  Ordors  thippod  somo  doy 
rtco'vod.  Sond  chock  or  monoy  ordor  for 
$1 .80.  Monoy  bock  if  not  sotiifiod.  Brood* 
on  who  hovo  triod  it  roordor  yoor  oftor  yoor. 


*Trodo  Mork 


D^partm^nt  A-3, 


•Cost  BeUaw  can  be  powered 
tractor  or  old  auto  engine, 
iiires  no  previou:»  experience. 
ILE  Book  tells  how*  to  saif 
th  native  lumber  .  .  .  Send 
iay  for  your  copy  of  “How 
To  Make  Lumber’*. 


TheyWoik 
Like  Magic! 


BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 

8575  FIELD  BUILDING 

315  WE5TPORT  ROAD,  KANSAS  CITY  11 


Your  only  reliable  guide  le  lime, 
humus,  plant  foods  and  trace  elements 


THIS  inexpensive  fence-splicing  tool  saves  the 
wear  and  tear  on  the  fingers  and  is  faster 
to  use  than  pliers.  It  catches  the  loose  wire 
and  makes  a  neat  splice  at  an  end  post  or 
when  joining  two  rolls  of  wire.  The  splicer  will 
work  with  any  gauge  wire. 


•  WHAT  TO  USE? 

•  HOW  MUCH  TO  USE? 

•  WHEN  TO  APPLY  IT? 

•  HOW  TO  APPLY  IT? 

Have  higher  yields,  better  guallty  crops,  healthlor  llvostKk. 
more  productive  acres.  Assure  intelligent  management  of 
your  groatest  asset— LAND 

Write  today  lor  lull  information  and  soil  sampling  directions 


to  look  at  and  to  work  with  and  on  a  stock 
fann  they  are  a  necessity — to  avoid  breed¬ 
ing  mistakes.  If  w’e  look  backward,  a  little 
over  100  years  ago,  we  can  see  the  classic 
example  of  a  mistake  that  happened  to 
turn  out  all  right — that  might  never  have 
occurred  with  fences  as  we  build  them 
today.  It  was  in  Wales  in  1844  that  the 
bull  “Chance”  broke  out  of  his  pen.  On 
Februar\’  13.  1845  his  daughter  gave  birth 
to  “Sir  David  68.”  He  turned  out  to  be 
one  of  the  great  Hereford  show  bulls  of 
all  times.  As  one  Hereford  breeder  said, 
“Thank  God  for  those  brittle  boards!” 


Thi>  energized  feed  supplement,  with  its  condensed 
huttrrmilk  base,  is  a  proven  money-maker  for 
iwultrv  raisers.  It  gives  chicks  and  poults  the  milk 
vitamins,  the  extra  minerals,  the  extra  proteitu 
needed  for  resistance  to  disease,  and  fast,  thrifty 
growth.  Excellent  aUo  for  layers  and  broilers. 


BLUE  RIBBON  Condensed  Whey 

IN  SELF-FEEDING  BOX 


GOOD  ADVICE — lor  Increased  Profits  .  .  .  Make 
sure  the  chicks  you  buy,  brood,  and  house,  have  the 
inherent  abilities  to  live  and  mature  early  into  healthy 
pullets  that  can  deliver  early  large  eggs  and  high 
nock  averages  right  thru  the  year.  Order  .Avery  Reds 
or  Sex-Links — they're  famous  for  livability,  high  pro¬ 
duction,  and  NON'-BROODINESS — a  result  of  over 
30  years  pedigree  and  progeny  test  breeding. 

Maw.-U.S.  FiMkiui  Clean,  '  ■'  . . - 

CertMeU  aaU  AppravtU.  Braller  PaiMrs 

.  Ask  about  our  surplus 
®»‘  •'"'V  coch.r.l.  and  Barred 

•ea-Link.  befar.  you  buy.  Wr.ta  M,d  White  Croase.. 
or  ohona  today! 


Rich  in  milk  vitamins  and  other  important  nutri¬ 
ents.  Blue  Ribbon  Condensed  Whey  helps  poultry 
and  turkeys  get  more  value  out  of  the  mash  and 
erain  they  eat.  It  whets  the  biids’  appetites,  con¬ 
ditions  their  digestive  systems  lor  fast  growth  and 
maximum  production. 

•  Ask  for  Blue  Ribbon  at  leading  dealers 


THE  MERCHANTS  CREAMERY  CO. 

53A  Liviajstoi  St.,  CiaciaRatl  14.  Ohio 

Plants  throughout  the  Central  If'est  States 


SniTiaRfl 

BPWTfffiH 

PUP 

ADVERTISERS’  INDEX  •  SPRING  Answers  to  the  »64°g  Question 


.4  Guide  to  Quality-Merchandise  and  Service 


AKrii’ultural  I.abs  . 

AlltMi-KdnKiiitN  Shoe  Corp.  .. 

Allied  .MilU,  Iiic.  . 

AIIIn  Chalmers  Co . 

Alprodeu  . 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America 

(IrriKatioa  Pipe)  . 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America 

(ItoolinK)  .  . 

.American  .Ai;rirultural  Chemical 

Co.  . 

American  Berkshire  Assn. 

(Balanced  Berkshire  Farms  .  . 
American  Berkshire  Assn.  .  . 
American  Brahman  Breeders 
American  Cheviot  Sheep  Society 
American  Corriedale  .Assn. 
.American  (iuernsey  Cattle  Club 
American  Hampshire  Sheep 

Association  .  .... 

American  .Milking  Shorthorn 

Societ.v  . 

American  Potash  Institute  .... 
American  Shorthorn  Breeders 

.Association  . 

American  Society  of  Farm 

.Managers  . 

\V.  K.  Ames  . 

Anchor  Serum  Co.  of  Indiana  . . 

Ariens  Compan.v  . 

Aro  Kqiiipment  Co.  . 

Atkins  Saw  Uiv.  Borg  &  Warner 
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Howard  Kotavator  Co.  .  lOB 

Hubard  Farms,  Inc.  . .  .  123 

Independent  Nail  &  Parking  Co.  152 

International  Harvester  Co .  1 

Jacuzzi  Pump  Co .  124 

James  Mfg.  Co .  92 

Jari  Products  .  130 

Katolight  Corp .  140 

Kelsey-Ha.ves  Wheel  Co .  28 

Ketrhum  3Ifg.  Co .  142 

King-Wyse  Inc.  .  18 

F.  .M.  L.  Kng.  &  Mfg.  Corp.  ...  153 

I.antz  .Mfg.  Co.,  Inc . 142,  14B 

I.ederle  I.aboratories  .  17 

Henry  Leuthardt  Nursery  .  140 

Loudon  .Machiner.v  Co . 135 

.Mackensen  Bird  Farm  .  IIB 

.Marietta  Concrete  Corp .  135 

.Marlow  Pumps  .  108,  109 

.Martin  Steel  Corp . 3rd  Cover 

Massey  Harris  Co .  13 

.McDowell  Mfg.  Co .  110 

.Merchants  Creamery  .  1,58 

The  .5Ieyer  .Mfg.  Co,  .  .  100,  121,  140 

Midland  Co.  . 1.58 

Minneapolis  Moline  Co.  Back  Cover 


.Alojon liter  Bros.  Co, 

The  .5Ionroe  Co.  . 

3Ioore  Mfg.  Co . 

Moulton  Irrigation  Co . 

Muellers  Stockmen’s  Supplies 
Musser  Forest  Inc . 
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What  Does  It  Cost  to  build  with  Rilco  glued 
laminated  wood  rafters?  “I  wanted  a  good  looking 
barn  because  I’m  on  the  highway,”  says  Ray 
Krebsbach,  Stacyville,  Iowa,  “yet  I  wanted  to  keep 
costs  down.  Rilco  did  the  job  for  me  on  both  counts!” 

Rilco  construction  means  big  savings  because 
rafters  come  completely  fabricated,  ready  for  fast 
erection.  No  sawing,  fitting,  measuring,  nailing. 
Engineered  connections  make  your  barn  rock-solid. 
Remember,  price  is  determined  by  quality  of  materials,  cost  of 
materials,  labor,  maintenance.  Compare!  You’ll  see  today's  best 
buy  is  Rilco! 


TYPICAL  COST 
All  Malarial*  including 
lila  wall,  gla**  block 
window*. 


*4964« 


£co/7o/r?/c3/.^.  bet  it  is 


’’Rilco  helped  me 
save  money.”  says 
Victor  E.  Shafer,  ^  j 
Route  1,  Menom- 
onie,  Wisconsin. 

’’Rilco  Rafters  are 
economical,  easy 
to  erect.  They  give 
me  plenty  of  post- 
free  space  for  my  machinery. 
Strong?  My  Rilco  Utility 
Building  will  stand  longer 
than  I  need  it.” 

Rilco  Utility  Buildings  go 
up  in  hours,  provide  more 
space  at  lower  cost  than  any 
other  permanent  farm  build¬ 
ing.  Sw  your  lumber  dealer. 
Get  the  facts  on  Rilco  now. 


Get  the  facts. ..and you'll  get 


FREE...a  big  new  barn  book, 
loaded  with  money-saving 
lips.  The  planning  guide  you've 
been  losing  for.  Helps  you 
build  the  right  barn  in  the 
right  place.  Moil  coupon  now. 


RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

2508  First  National  Bank  Bldg. 

St.  Paul  1,  Minnesota 

Please  send  new  free  Ril(X>  Bam  Catalog  and 
information  on  the  following  farm  buildings: 

□  Two-Story  Barns  □  Machine  Sheds 

□  One-Story  Barns  □  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses 


Farm  Quarterly,  22  East  12th  St.,  Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 

Arlvertislng  Offices:  NEW  YORK  CITY.  Harold  C.  Weltner.  38  W.  53rd: 
CHICAGO.  B.  A.  Rosenthal.  333  North  Michigan  Blvd.;  DETROIT,  Waldo 
E.  Fellows,  Stephenson  Building;  KANSAS  CITY.  MISSOURI.  Temple 
Assn..  1012-  Baltimore  Ave. :  OHIO  &  INDIANA.  Harry  Dunnohew,  22  East 
12th  St.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Publisher:  Automobile  Digest  Publishing  Corp., 
Aron  M.  Mathieu,  Vice  President;  H.  C.  Dunnohew,  Advertising  Manager; 
Frederic  B.  Knoop,  Circulation  Manager.  Member  A.B.C. 


■ 

TYPICAL  COST 

All  Material* 

Above  FoundoBon 

$192730* 

Tyn  u  Utility  lldf.  34'  i  SO' 

Town 

State 

c/c/^  iM/r  77U  yol/ 3££ 

AMA^/y&  /y£W  cow-cosr 

TINY  ROTOTILLER 


!..  SAWS!..  SANDS! 
DRILLS!..  GRINDS! 


GSI..HDESI..MD 
SHINES!.. TRIMS! 


ROTOTILLER  is  indeed  a  worth\  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  famous  ROTOTILLER 
famih.  So  low  is  its  price,  you  will  be 
amazed  at  its  rugged,  all-around  useful¬ 
ness — amazed  at  the  power  at  \our  com¬ 
mand  from  its  compact  horsepower 
motor. 

Just  plug  it  into  an\  110-\’olt,  60 
cycle,  AC  outlet,  and  press  the  trigger! 
Handles  as  easily  as  a  vacuum  cleaner. 
You've  never  seen  anxthing  quite  like 
it  for  DIGGING  or  MOWING; 
DRILLING  or  S.\WING  .  .  .  .^nd  how 
the  ladies  with  flower  gardens  love  it! 


Here  is  the  biggest  power  tool  news  in 
>ears — news  just  as  important  to  women 
as  it  is  to  men ! 

ROTOTILLER,  Inc.,  .America's  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturers  of  power  gardening 
equipment  for  the  past  24  years,  now- 
presents  the  New  Electric  TINY  ROTO¬ 
TILLER,  an  astonishing,  powerful  little 
machine,  with  a  wide  range  of  time¬ 
saving  snap-on  tool  attachments  that  do 
everything  from  polishing  floors  to  dig¬ 
ging  and  cultivating  the  garden. 


iHI5  15  NU  lUT!  Weighing  less 
than  15  pounds,  the  New  Electric  TINY 


The  TINY  ROTOTILLER  used  as  a  Weed  Trimmer. 


Converts  to  a  Bench 
Grinder  worth  $3S. 


Cuts  trees  and  logs  up  to 
20  inches  through! 


Light  weight  speeds  up 
greenhouse  benchwork. 


fraction  of  the  price  of  an\ 
regular  Chain  Saw.  (You 
can  make  it  pa%  for  itself 
in  ONE  D.\Y,  felling  trees, 
cutting  flrewood,  pulpwood 
or  doing  farm  woodlot 
lumbering!) 

8.  It  S.\NDS  and  POL- 
ISHES  floors! 


1.  It  will  DIG  all  of  a  small 
garden,  replacing  spade  and 
rake. 


2.  It  will  HOE  and  VV’EED 
all  of  a  quite  large  garden. 

3.  It  will  DIG  and  CUL- 

TIV.\TE  borders,  beds,  rock 
gardens  —  IMPOSSIBLE 
WITH  .ANY  OTHER 
POWER  TOOL!  **  converts  into  a 

BENCHGRINDER  that 

4.  It  will  MOW'  all  of  a  would  cost  sou  at  least  $35 

small  lawn  —  up  to  1000  bv  itself. 

SQuare  feet. 

10.  It  converts  to  a  POWER 

5.  It  will  TRIM  and  EDGE  DRILL  (up  to  '/a  inch)  for 

all  of  a  large  lawn  after  mow-  only  a  tins  fraction  of  the 

ing  with  larger  equipment.  cost  of  such  a 'drill! 

6.  It  will  CUT  DOWN  11.  It  has  a  special  SHORT 

weeds,  has,  even  light  brush  SH.AFT  for  greenhouse 
giosv'ng  uaisl  high!  bench  work! 

7.  It  will  S.\W  down  trees  12.  It  is  the  perfect  power 
and  S.\W  up  logs  20  inches  substitute  for  a  H.\ND 
through !  The  powerful  Chain  PICK;  for  all  kinds  of 
S.asv  .\ttachment  costs  onls  a  digging! 


Becomas  (!n  siconds) 
a  handy  Power  Drill. 


tnap-on . 
connec* 
tiofi  need*  no 
social  tool*. 


Picture  shows 
Cultivator  and 
Oiv9i*i9  tool 
attached. 


ROTOTILLER,  Inc. 

Dapt.  Fp-4,  Troy,  New  York 


I’lea-e  -end  me  LUKE,  am!  u 
loti’i.lete  inforni.ation  aiKKit  the  \( 
k(  ITI  iTI  I.I.EK.  with  price-  .tnd 
neare-t  Kt  •’(  ( »!  II.I.EK  liealet 


Exclusive  trademark 


a*  ROTOTILLER  Inc 
Troy.  New  York 


There  are  more  than  $5(1,000.0(10  worth  of  ROTOTILLERS  in  use  in 
the  L  .S..A.  See  for  yourself  why,  for  Power  Gardeiiin*.  Power  Lawn 
(ate.  Power  Scvthine.  Power  Snow  Plowiiiit.  Power  Hauliiiit — and 
tiia:is.  iiianv  other  jot>s — ROTOTILLERS  have  no  equal. 
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The  Martin  System  off  crop  conditioning 
cuts  labor  costs  in  halff,  reduces  waste  25% 
increases  the  ffood  value  in  our  crops,” 


successful  Nebraska  farmer. 


ctits  waste  by  abotit  25'?,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increased  f(K)d 
value  of  the  hay.  Our  labor  costs  have  l)een  cut  in  half.  In  short, 
we  feel  that  our  Martin  Steel  e(juipinent  is  paving  for  itself 
through  .savings  derived  from  its  use.” 

W’hy  don’t  you,  too,  take  advantage  of  this  proven  method  of 
increasing  your  farm  profits!  The  information  is  vours  for  the 
asking;  jtist  mail  us  a  post  card,  or  the  hamlv  reply  coupon  Indow. 
Indicate  the  crops  in  which  you  are  most  concerned,  and  we 
will  forward  the  facts  you  want  right  away. 


J.  A.  LOTHROP,  operator  of  the  model  Lothrop  farms  near 
Crete,  Nebraska,  says  his  Martin  buildings  are  paying  for 
themselves  in  savings. 


“rntil  recently,  we  have  never  felt  that  our  haying  system  was 
satisfactorv,”  .states  .Mr.  Lothrop.  “and  we  tried  all  the  known 
methods  of  making  hav  looking  for  a  solution.  Six  years  ago, 
we  had  a  full  month  of  wet  weather  just  after  our  hay  was  cut; 
it  was  impossible  to  cure  it,  and  we  had  to  haul  our  entire  first 
cutting  off  to  the  ditch,  a  total  loss.  It  was  then  we  decided  to 
consider  some  method  of  chopping  and  drving  our  hav,  and 
a  careful  investigation  of  all  snch  methods  led  to  our  purcha.se 
aiul  the  erection  of  two  .Martin  Haymakers.” 

.Mr.  Lothrop  rt'ports  that  his  Ilavmakers  were  .so  succes.sful  in 
making  and  keeping  better  hav,  he  added  .several  other  Martin 
all-steel  buildings  until  today  his  e.stablishment  is  rated  among 
tlu-  finest  in  the  nation.  “Our  .Martin  .Silo,”  Mr.  Lothrop  savs, 
“ties  in  beautifullv  with  our  Hereford  program;  we  have  also 
found  the  small  grain  bins  and  cribs  easily  adapted  for  forced 
air  drving  of  grain  through  the  perforated  floors. 

.  “We  have  found  that  chopping  hay  and  Havmaker  .storage 


MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

1703  Longview  Avo.,  Mansfiold,  Ohio 
Please  send  me  free  literature  on: 

Q  Modern  Corn  and  Grain  Storage  and  Conditioning  d  Silos 
□  Haymakers  O  Livestock  Housing  Q  Implement  Storage 
□  Chick  and  Poultry  Housing 


Slr««t  or  RFO. 


J*  iVr 

lyiOLiNI^ 


Hitch  this  4-bottom  MM  Hi-Klearance  plow  to  the  new  UB  tractor  and  count  your 
savings  in  time,  fuel,  and  a  better  job  done!  “New  car”  driving  ease,  Uni-Matic 
hydraulic  implement  control,  and  a  big  reserve  of  high-compression  4-plow  power 
make  tough  field  jobs  a  cinch.  A  choice  of  gasoline  or  LP  gas  models  lets  you  farm 
with  ^  lowest  cost  fuel . . .  boosts  your  savings  every  hour  you  work. 


3-plow  ZB  and  4-plow  UB  tractors  take 

a  big,  NEW  cut  at  farming  costs 


Minneapolis 


Zip  through  field  work  when  every  hour  means  extra  money  in  your  pocket.  You 
handle  bigger-than -2-plow  jobs  with  new  speed  and  ease  when  you  drive  the  power¬ 
ful  new  Model  ZB.  Balanced  weight  to  power  gives  you  firm,  sure  traction  .  .  .  full 
3-plow  lugging  on  any  ground.  Live  power  take-oflF  (optional  on  both  ZB  and  UB 
tractors)  lets  you  jlow  up  or  stop  the  tractor,  and  still  keep  your  windrower,  com 
picker,  forage  harvester  or  combine  running  at  a  constant  speed. 


3  front  end  types  to  fit  your  farm 

TYPE  u  yA  type  n 

Dual  front  wheth  Single  front  wheel 


Ask  ycur  MM  dealer  to  show  you 
right  on  your  own  farm,  how  much 
more  these  new  MM  tractors  can  do! 


TYPE  E 

Wide  adjustable 
front  wheels 


Minneapolis-Moline 


MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINN 


